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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST GENERAL 
SESSION. 


Before calling the general session to order, the following proceedings were had: 
(Professor F. T. Green of California in the chair.) 

Chairman Green: Ladies and Gentlemen—lIt falls to the speaker’s lot to do 
some preliminary introducing, or, rather to call to order this meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the sixty-third annual meeting of this 
Association, an association broad in its national scope. On behalf of the Allied 
Drug Interests of San Francisco, or of California rather, I call it to order. 

I also call your attention to the fact that in this broad name, “The Allied Drug 
Interests,” we mean everything in the drug business, from the small boy to the 
wholesaler, and, therefore, on behalf of the Allied Drug Interests of California, 
I take pleasure in introducing to you the representative of Mayor Rolph of San 
Francisco, Mr. Sylvester McAtee, who will now address you. 


Mr. McAtee: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It may sound peculiar for me to say it, but I am sorry I have to be here this 
afternoon therefore denying you the pleasure of hearing Mayor Rolph. Briefly, 
the Mayor accepted the invitation to speak to you today, without being informed 
of the time and place. 

Most of these affairs begin in the morning and he did not have in mind the 
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likelihood that your meeting would be in the afternoon, and as Monday afternoon 
is the time for the holding of the meeting of the Board of Supervisors, beginning 
at 2 o'clock, at which the Mayor must preside, and as it happens to be a rather 
important meeting, he found it impossible to absent himself from that meeting. 
Therefore, | am here, a poor representative of the city, I admit, but you are in 
the situation, and what can you do about it? (Applause.) 

However, I want to extend to you on behalf of Mayor Rolph, and therefore the 
city, the formal greetings of San Francisco. 

We have had many meetings here this year. The best thing that has been 
accomplished by this Exposition, if it has done nothing else during its entire period, 
is the fact that it has brought together people, associations such as this, from all 
parts of the United States. They have come from every state, they have been of 
various national extractions, but they have been brought here and have been woven 
together more closely into the fabric of our national government. 

Your organization, I understand, is the oldest pharmaceutical association in the 
United States. You have here men who are leaders in their particular profession. 

We are glad indeed to welcome you. We realize that from such associations as 
this great good must come, not alone to our own community but to the entire 
United States, because the subjects under discussion here will disseminate knowl- 
edge which will be spread in turn to all parts of the country. Therefore, it 
is a peculiar pleasure that we of San Francisco have this year of welcoming such 
an association as yours. 

There is a selfish aspect to it. We can simply rejoice that San Francisco has 
so many visitors. We are glad that our exposition is a success, but that is alto- 
gether the selfish aspect. 

But there is something more than that. And Mayor Rolph and San Francisco 
feel that there is more than that due from San Francisco to its guests. We want 
you to feel that we are your hosts this year. We want to be worthy hosts of so 
many distinguished visitors. Therefore, we want to make our welcome to you 
the most hospitable reception in our power. We think we have somewhat of a 
reputation for hospitality. Incidentally, we want to ask the strangers to beware 
of their San Franciscan brothers, because the Californian is a peculiar type. He 
thinks when the Lord created California there he stopped, at the finish of his 
work, and the greatest of his work, but you will notice that they have the habit of 
swelling out their chests and saying, “We are Californians” and particularly say- 
ing, ‘Weare San Franciscans.” They seem to think it is a personal achievement of 
their own and they are entitled to some credit because of that fact. (laughter.) 

I will warn you that we will have it that way so you will have to look out for 
us; but we hope our reputation for hospitality is not altogether undeserved, and 
we hope you will find the warmth of our hospitality reflected upon you. 

We hope your sessions here will be entirely successful; that you will have a 
good impression of San Francisco and California; that you will be pleased with 
our Exposition and will return home satisfied with yourselves, and with the world, 
and particularly California. 

Therefore, I wish to say again, that I bring to you the regards of Mayor Rolph, 
and San Francisco and California, and extend to you the regrets of Mayor Rolph 
that he could not be here this afternoon to give to you from his own lips his greet- 
ings to your Association. (Prolonged applause. ) 


President Caswell A. Mayo, in responding to the welcome, said: 

Mr. McAtee, Friends and Fellow Members of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

On behalf of the Association, as one of those who came from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific to see the wonders you have in store for us, | wish to thank you for 
your kind hospitality and courteous words of welcome. 

Ordinarily we receive a warm welcome. We received a warm welcome at the 
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Nashville meeting, and we came to the conclusion that it is not always the kind of 
thing we should receive in the summer time. 

We came here expecting to receive a warm welcome and some of us put our 
warm weather clothing in our trunks (which haven’t arrived and we may not 
get them here at the Exposition) and we have been very nigh frozen ever since. 
~ We would rather have the warmth in your welcome than in your climate. 

I come to this city with a great deal of pleasure. It affords me a great deal of 
pleasure to speak for the Association here, because my earliest boyhood dreams 
+] - were filled with the visions of the Golden Gate and things of California. 

My father rode on horseback from St. Louis to Sacramento in 1849. He 
panned gold in the Sacramento. He was one of the vigilance committee that 
made San Francisco a safe place to live in. 

The only heritage I have from all his privations and work is a memory—a keen 
appreciation of the high enterprise that has made so much of the wonderful possi- 
bilities you have in California; which has turned your deserts into smiling valleys 
and has made your fertile valleys sources of more wealth than could be found in 
any placer or tunnel or lode. 

It, therefore, becomes my great pleasure to speak on behalf of the Association, 
and I only wish my tongue could utter the thoughts that arise in me to give ade- 
quate expression to our appreciation of the great welcome given us here in San 
Francisco. We thank you for your hospitality. (Prolonged applause. ) 


I 


The first general session was then called to order, Monday, August 9, 1915, at 
4:10 p. m., by President Caswell A. Mayo, in the convention hall of the Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, California. 

President Mayo: We will proceed with the regular order of business, and I 
hereby declare the sixty-third annual convention of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association in order. 

As President of this Association it becomes my duty to read to you an address. 
I wish I could have made this address more brief, but, unfortunately | delayed 
its preparation until so late a time that I found it rather lengthy. 

The President then asked Vice-President Gietner to take the chair while he 
presented his address, which the President proceeded to read as follows: 


PRESIDENT MAYO’S ADDRESS. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I have the honor to 
address the members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association as President, during this meeting in San 
Francisco. My boyhood days were filled with dreams 
of the Golden Gate. My father rode with the Forty- 
niners on horseback from St. Louis to Sacramento. 
He panned gold along the Sacramento river, fought 
Indians on the Klamath and took part in the work of 
the vigilance committee which made San Francisco 
safe from violence. The only heritage he left me 
from all his privation and his toil here is a vivid ap- 
preciation of that high spirit of enterprise, of fear- 
lessness and of tireless industry, which working 
through all the years has made California what it now 
is; has turned its deserts into fairylands of beauty 
and has made its fruitful valleys sources of greater wealth than ever was gained 
from lode and placer and tunnel. It is this vivid imagination, this wonderful 
spirit of boundless enthusiasm and of untiring energy which has made possible 
your marvellous city, and your beautiful Exposition, and which has brought our 
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Association again to the Pacific Coast. We hope that we may be able to so inter- 
est our hosts in the work of our organization, in our efforts to elevate the cause 
of pharmacy and to improve the conditions of pharmacists that they will join with 
us in our efforts and bring to bear on the problems of our Association those quali- 
ties which they have seized upon and made the best possible use of the natural 
advantages of this wonderful country. 

EXPEDITING BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

At the Detroit meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association a year ago, 
an effort was made to dispense with, as much as possible, the purely perfunctory 
portions of the program. The result was a meeting characterized by the highest 
efficiency. I know of no meeting of the Association at which so much work was 
accomplished, in so satisfactory a manner, in so short a time. The application of 
efficiency engineering to association work was most satisfactory. It is to be hoped 
that the good example set by the committee in charge of the program for that 
occasion will be followed and improved upon. The meetings of this Association 
bring together busy men whose time is of value. We cannot expect to attract 
these men and to retain their interest in the work if that time is frittered away in 
irrelevant and immaterial ceremonials. I do not wish to curtail the social enter- 
tainments provided. These entertainments furnish an essential and to many, the 
most inviting part of the meetings, but I do hope that it will be possible to dispense 
with many purely formal addresses and with those traditional but unnecessary 
motions which consume so much time and which accomplish so little good for the 
organization. 

I have made a study of the programs followed by many state associations and 
have been surprised and pained to see how large a proportion of the time of these 
associations is devoted to addresses of welcome, made by people who have no 
interest in the members or their work and by replies made by men who have noth- 
ing to say and use a good deal of unnecessary time to say it in. 

Let us set an example of efficiency in our own program which may prove help- 
ful to all pharmaceutical organizations. 

As one means to that end I recommend that the committee on by-laws be in- 
structed to prepare and present for consideration amendments providing that the 
minutes of the Council shall not be read at the general sessions but that a bulletin 
be posted daily of acts of the Council so that any member interested in any par- 
ticular action may in the general session call for full information regarding such 
action. All acts of the Council to remain subject to review by the general sesssion. 

The American Chemical Society provides for associate members who partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the branches but not in those of the general meeting 
and who do not receive the publications of the Society. These members pay $2 
instead of $10 annual dues. This associate membership has been helpful in 
obtaining recruits to the full membership. A similar associate membership has 
been proposed for our Association. 

On investigation I find that the same purpose can be served without any changes 
in the laws of the general association by having the branches arrange for associate 
members of the branches. I am told that they now have that authority though 
many of the officers are apparently not aware of it. I therefore recommend that 
the General Secretary be instructed to write to the officers of the several Branches 
directing their attention to this suggestion and pointing out just what steps would 
have to be taken by any branch which might desire to adopt this suggestion. 

As I approach the conclusion of my year of office | am impressed with the 
opportunities for service which I have missed, largely through my failure to recog- 
nize these opportunities early enough in the course of my administration. The 
present method of election of officers affords an opportunity for the incoming 
officials to lay their plans long before induction into office, and I recommend that 
the General Secretary, who is in effect a permanent official, be instructed when 
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notified of the results of the ballot to communicate with each of the newly elected 
officials, outlining the duties which will be required of him and suggesting to the 
newly elected President that he endeavor, so far as possible, to complete the list 
of his appointments before the meeting at which he is to be installed, so that he will 
be in a position to announce his committees when installed, thus giving the mem- 
bers of the committees appointed by him, ample time in which to prepare their 
work for the succeeding year’s meeting. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Not since our own country was plunged into fratricidal strife more than half 
a century ago have we confronted such an upheaval in politics, in finance and in 
commerce as we are now going through. As a result of the isolation incident to 
the civil war the Republican party became, as the occasion seemed to demand, the 
party of protection and sought to build up our own industries by protection with 
a view to meeting those conditions brought about by isolation from the remainder 
of the world. The Democratic party adhered to the principles of an open market, 
and with all the various changes in policies incidental to changing conditions, 
these two main principles of difference have been adhered to by the two different 
political parties for the past half century. 

We are again confronting a need for helping ourselves, for being independent 
of international trade due to the interruptions to commerce caused by the Euro- 
pean War. I should not be surprised to see the leaders of the Democratic party 
deliberately adopt a policy of protection, as the proper means for meeting these 
conditions of commerce forced upon us against our will. 


OUR CRUDE DRUG SUPPLIES. 


The sudden cessation of imports from Central Europe last August precipitated 
a panic in the crude drug market which became so thoroughly demoralized that 
no quotations could be made except for spot transactions. Those who consumed 
crude drugs in large lots, becoming panic stricken, bought up stocks for their own 
need regardless of prices. This panicky condition of the market, as you are all 
well aware, soon disappeared leaving a range of quotations, however, much above 
those which rule in normal times. The vast scale upon which the war is being 
carried on, the immense hordes of troops thrown into the field and the huge sums 
of money expended in the prosecution of the war lead us at first to hope for its 
early termination. These hopes had something to do with our attitude towards 
supplies of crude drugs. We felt that at the worst we would be deprived of one 
year’s crop. The impression has gained ground that we shall have war for at 
least one, and probably several years longer. This conviction is echoed in the 
prices commanded by crude drugs of European origin, which have continued to 
rise in cost as the stocks have diminished in volume. We are now confronted 
with the need for prompt, energetic and concerted action to avoid any further cur- 
tailment of our already scant stocks. 

A survey of the indigenous materia medica shows that if it were feasible to 
collect all the drugs which grow wild in the United States we should be able to 
supply our deficiencies in many directions. The increased attention which has 
been given of late years to the question of drug plant cultivation has pointed out 
certain directions in which, with but a little encouragement, we may hope to be- 
come independent of imported supplies. At the Detroit meeting the President 
was instructed to appoint a committee on crude drug supplies with the object of 
making a survey of the crude drug situation and possibly pointing out a way to 
collect at least a portion of such drugs as are indigenous in this country but which 
have not heretofore been collected on a commercial scale. While I elaborated a 
comprehensive scheme for work of such a committee and asked several members 
to act as its chairman, the men appointed were unable to undertake the task and 
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the correspondence with first one and then another possible chairman took so 
long that there was not sufficient time left in which to put into execution the plans 
which I had in view. I have therefore not appointed the committee, but recom- 
mend that the incoming President be instructed to appoint such a committee on 
the supplies of botanical drugs with the request that the members of this com- 
mittee carry on a campaign of education throughout the United States as to the 
indigenous drugs which may be collected with possible profit to the collector and 
with advantage to the cause of medicine, soliciting the codperation of the various 
state agricultural experiment stations and state agricultural colleges and of the 
United States Government. The Department of Agriculture has already done 
much preliminary work in this direction. Some of the State Agricultural Colleges 
have likewise taken up the subject of drug culture and drug collection. We are 
all familiar with the excellent pioneer work in the matter of drug culture which 
has been done by the School of Pharmacy of Minnesota and the School of Phar- 
macy of the University of Wisconsin. 

The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor has recently acquired 85 acres of 
land which is to be devoted to experimental drug farming. The University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln has also just begun the development of a medicinal plant 
garden and the University of Washington at Seattle has lately expanded their 
small botanical garden so as to enable the institution to furnish information re- 
garding such drugs as may be grown advantageously in that state. 

Manufacturers of medicinal products have paid considerable attention of late 
years to the cultivation of medicinal plants. In England several firms have long 
had extensive plantations for the growth of certain drugs and have been enabled 
to command high prices for their products even in competition with the plentiful 
supply at the low prices which prevailed prior to the war in Europe. Such firms 
as Stafford Allen & Sons, Ransome & Son and Squire & Son have long since 
placed drug culture in England on a sound financial basis. But they restrict them- 
selves to certain lines which they have found to be profitable, and for the main 
part we must still depend upon wild drugs. 

In the United States extensive experiments have been made in the growth of a 
few drugs by Johnson & Johnson, Eli Lilly & Co., H. K. Mulford & Co., and 
Parke, Davis & Co., which are admirably summarized in a paper presented at the 
last meeting of the Manufacturers of Medicinal Products by a member of this 
Association, Dr. Fred. B. Kilmer. Quite an extensive experiment was carried on 
by Johnson & Johnson in Castro Valley, Alameda Co., California under an ar- 
rangement with Prof. Albert Schneider, a report of which appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of this Association for 1909. While this experiment was financially 
unsuccessful much valuable experience was gained for guidance of workers in this 
field. 

Quite extensive experiments are being carried on at Glenolden, Penna., by H. 
K. Mulford & Co., who have about two hundred acres there devoted to experi- 
mental drug farms. Last year their crop of cannabis yielded a very high propor- 
tion of active drug. The plant seeded itself where it had been stacked and in 
June I saw a number of volunteer plants growing there that were four feet tall 
and most promising in appearance. The experience of H. K. Mulford & Co., with 
this particular plant coincides I believe with that of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In point of physiological activity the American grown cannabis compares 
quite favorably with that grown in India and there would seem to be no occasion 
to recognize two separate drugs in the forthcoming Pharmacopceia. 

Drug culture, however, needs to be supplemented with a vigorous campaign of 
education as to the collection of drugs now growing wild in our fields and forests. 
Unfortunately the monetary returns for the individual collector are not so prom- 
ising as to lead any large number of collectors to devote their exclusive attention 
to this work. If we could have some assurance of a continuation of the relatively 
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high prices now commanded by indigenous drugs, the supplies of which have 
hitherto been drawn from Central Europe, we might induce many to help in the 
solution of this problem. But we have no assurance that an unexpected termina- 
tion of the war may not throw on our market an abundance of these drugs at such 
low prices as would spell ruin to the American collector. 

We have, it is true, several firms which have been busy in this field for years. 
Two of these located on the Atlantic slope of the Allegheny Mountains collect a 
very wide range of indigenous drugs and the supplies which they have furnished 
have been an important factor in filling the needs of our manufacturers. The 
world’s supply of cascara sagrada is drawn from the Pacific slope. There are a 
number of drugs grown in other sections and hitherto uncollected in any consider- 
able quantity, the collection of which would be most helpful to the drug market 
and which ought to yield a fair profit to those who undertake it. 

A note of warning has been sounded by Dr. W. W. Stockberger, physiologist 
in charge of drugs and poisonous plant investigation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture against the anticipation of excessive returns from the growth 
or collection of medicinal plants. He rightly accentuates the need of a broad 
scientific knowledge of materia medica as the basis for a successful venture in 
the growth and collection of drugs. 

It is not alone in drugs of botanical origin that we have suffered a shortage. Our 
most marked shortage indeed has been in those numerous and expensive chemicals 
derived from the coal fields. When the price of toluol was only 17 cents a gallon 
the coke furnaces of Western Pennsylvania found it more economical to burn 
the gases produced in coke making than to collect them and make further use of 
them, but when the supply of these products from Central Europe was shut off 
and the price of tuluol rose to $6.00 per gallon instead of 17 cents, and even at 
this high price, it was obtainable only in small gantities and with difficulty, the 
manufacturers of coke began the reconstruction of their furnaces so as to save 
and utilize the volatile constituents heretofore wasted. But this reconstruction 
on a large scale is time-consuming as well as expensive, and while we hear of 
numerous large plants now in course of construction in which all the volatile con- 
stituents of the coke industry will be made use of, yielding an abundant supply 
of the basic materials from which carbolic acid, salicylic acid, and aniline colors 
and the synthetic chemicals generally are made, the actual production of this basic 
material on an adequate scale is still some months off and in the meanwhile there 
will be an increasing scarcity and a continuation of high prices for this entire class 
of chemicals. 

The marvelous effectiveness of the technical industries in Germany, the inde- 
pendence which this has given Germany of the remainder of the world in time of 
war and the profit this has yielded in times of peace furnish a lesson by which 
our own industries may well profit. Just after the passage of the tariff bill and 
only a few months before the outbreak of the European war one of our American 
manufacturers threw into the scrap heap a plant for the manufacture of chloral 
hydrate which cost him $25,000.00. Had this plant been in operation when the 
European supplies were shut off, its products would have yielded a handsome profit 
on the investment and would have saved the retail druggists of the country many 
thousands of dollars by keeping down the price of this important drug to reason- 
able limits. 

In this case as in the case of many other drugs which have been affected by the 
war, the retail druggists, the dispensing pharmacists have been called upon to foot 
the bill. 

By common consent a certain range of prices has been established for prescrip- 
tions which afforded a reasonable, but not an excessive profit, so long as the range 
of cost of the ingredients was within the usual limits. Comparative survey of the 
price quotations on the first of June, 1914, and the first of June, 1915, shows an 
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enormous increase of cost in precisely those drugs which are most largely used in 
prescriptions. Many of these prescriptions are repetitions. The prices of these 
had already been established and the patron who is called upon to pay a higher 
price when the prescription is renewed than when it was first put up becomes at 
once a disgruntled customer. No matter what explanation is offered, no matter 
how convincing the arguments put forth in justification of the advance, the attempt 
to change the price leaves a sore spot and is likely to cause the loss of the patron. 
Unless there is some general and concerted action by the entire retail trade in the 
matter of prescription prices we are in but little better position when it comes 
to increasing the price on new prescriptions to meet the increased cost of ingredi- 
ents. It is essential that the public as well as the physician and the pharmacist 
become acquainted with the true condition of affairs regarding the increased cost 
of drugs that there may be no ill feeling over this increased cost and that it may 
be understood that it is the exigencies of war and not the whim of the dispenser 
which has caused the increase in the cost of prescriptions. 


THE MILITARY PHARMACIST. 


Regardless of one’s sympathies the whole world stands impressed and even 
amazed at the marvelous perfection of organization and preparation displayed by 
the German army. In one phase of this organization we as pharmacists are par- 
ticularly interested; that is the organization of the medical supply service. The 
American Pharmaceutical Association has since 1903 taken an active interest in 
the status of the pharmacists in the Government service. Our standing committee 
on this subject has done excellent work in directing the attention of the authorities 
to the injustice done to pharmacy, to medicine and to the rank and file of the 
army by the present organization of the medical supply service. Largely through 
the efforts of this committee a marked improvement has been brought about in 
the status of the pharmacists in the navy and in the public health service. Un- 
fortunately our efforts in the army have not been equally successful. 

A study of this situation covering many years, including close personal observa- 
tion in the concentration camp of the New York National Guards at Hempsted 
Plains at the beginning of the war with Spain, and at Montauk Point when 25,000 
regular troops comprising practically the entire mobile forces of the regular army 
who had fought through the Spanish war, returned from Cuba, has convinced me 
that however praiseworthy our efforts they have been misdirected. I am confident 
that had we devoted the same amount of effort to the creation of a wholly new 
medical supply service in the army which has been devoted to improving the status 
of the present hospital stewards we should have had substantial results from our 
efforts. 

The opposition on the part of the members of the medical corps of the U. S. 
Army to the proposals which have been made by our committee from time to time 
have been, and will be, sufficient to prevent any material change in the status of 
the hospital steward. What we must do is to propose a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of a new medical supply service which without a revolution in the relations 
existing between the medical office and the hospital steward will relieve the medi- 
cal corps from some portion at least of their pharmaceutical and analytical and 
sanitary duties. The purely medical and surgical functions of the medical officer 
are sufficiently urgent to monopolize his attention. The administrative features 
of the medical service must also be left in the hands of the medical officer subject 
always, to a certain supervision on the part of the line officers. In considering 
military organization we must remember that the principal duty of a soldier is to 
fight. Consequently the fighting force must have precedence in all things. The 
commands of a line officer must be paramount in the face of the enemy. In purely 
sanitary matters, however, the medical officer should have more authority than 
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he now has. In the clash between the authority of the line officer and of the 
medical staff, which occurred in the Chickamauga Camp during the war with 
Spain, the line officer was so bent upon demonstrating his precedence that he 
ignored the advice of the medical staff and as a consequence hundreds of young 
Americans lost their lives through typhoid infection which would undoubtedly 
have been avoided had the medical staff been in a position to give orders instead 
of advice. But the history of our civil war, the history of our war with Spain 
and the history of the British forces now being made, demonstrates clearly that 
the medical supply service, to be efficient, should be in the hands of highly trained 
pharmaceutical specialists rather than in the hands of medical men detailed for 
this particular department aided by hospital stewards, the very character of whose 
attainments renders it unlikely that. they will be competent to assume the larger 
tasks requiring the wider vision and higher technical training which would fall to 
them in case our army should be placed upon a war footing. 

It is a significant fact that in all the standing armies of Europe and in the 
Japanese army the organization of which is modeled closely on that of Germany, 
the medical supply service is in the hands of highly trained pharmaceutical experts 
whose pay and rank is sufficient to attract to the service men of the highest scien- 
tific attainments and executive ability. It seems inconceivable that the United 
States and Great Britain should fail to profit by the experience and example of 
those nations which have had the best opportunity to study and solve the military 
problems and which have brought to the solution of those problems the highest 
technical skill and training. Notwithstanding the opposition of our own medical 
corps to the proposal to introduce highly trained pharmaceutical experts into the 
army service and intrust the medical supplies to these experts, I received the inti- 
mation some few years ago from a medical officer in close-touch with the situa- 
tion in Washington that there might be use found for the services of half a dozen 
such experts. The objection raised by the military administration to the pro- 
posal to introduce such a corps of experts with commensurate rank and pay is 
based upon the general objection felt by the military service to the creation of 
separate corps of commissioned officers whose promotion is restricted within the 
corps. From an administrative point of view such arrangements have been found 
objectionable. 

Such purely technical objections can not appeal to any pharmacist who has had 
an opportunity to observe the confusion, the waste of effort and material and the 
inefficiency in meeting emergencies manifested by the medical supply service of 
the United States Army in our civil war and the war with Spain. Much of my 
criticism of this service is based on hearsay and it may be unfair, but insofar as 
the conditions which existed in the concentration camp of the National Guard of 
the State of New York at the outbreak of the war and in the camp at Montauk 
Point at the close of the war, I speak with a personal knowledge in saying that 
those conditions were not such as would have existed in a properly organized 
medical supply service. The criticism which I have to make of this service as 
at present organized is its lack of elasticity and failure to make adequate provision 
for the sudden enlargement of the army which must take place at the outbreak of 
a war. The severe criticisms which the British pharmaceutical press are now 
aiming at the medical supply service of the British troops are precisely those crit- 
icisms to be anticipated of our own troops in a similar emergency. For the wel- 
fare of the soldiers, for the efficiency of the service and for the honor of phar- 
macy I deem it essential that our medical supply service be reorganized somewhat 
along the lines followed by Germany, France, Italy and Japan, and recommend 
that the committee on the Status of the pharmacists in the government service 
direct their efforts toward the creation of a new corps along these lines, but with- 
out relaxing their efforts on behalf of the hospital stewards. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


The history of pharmaceutical education parallels that of other callings which 
have passed by gradual development from the category of a trade into that of a 
profession. Just as the barber-chirurgeon has by almost insensible grada- 
tions developed into the ultra scientific Fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, so the druggist is gradually being evolved from the grocer-apothecary of 
the middle ages into an educated, broadly trained scientist, expert in the use of 
the microscope, accurate in analysis, and thoroughly conversant with the great 
basic truths on which all scientific advance is based. 

It is true that the commercialization of pharmacy is bewailed from the house 
top, the good old times of the apothecary mourned for and the present and future 
of our calling given up as hopelessly sordid and irretrievably venal. Every age 
has had its Jeremiahs who have condemned the present and bemoaned the past, 
but, notwithstanding these Jeremiads the race has developed and progressed, at- 
taining heights of scientific knowledge, and technical skill hitherto undreamed of. 
So too the philosophical eye can discern tendencies in existing conditions which 
give promise of better things for pharmacy. Of different things, it is true, and 
by many utterly condemned merely because they are different, but on the whole, 
better things beyond question. 

The pharmacist of olden times and indeed of recent times was a jack-of-all- 
trades. He garnered his herbs, he cured them, he ground them up, extracted their 
virtues by maceration or percolation and eventually dispensed his fluidextracts 
or tinctures on prescriptions. He laboriously pounded compound cathartic pills, 
he spread plasters on leather, he triturated mercurial ointment until the mercury 
was extinguished, and in short conducted a pharmaceutical laboratory on a small, 
even a minute scale. He also sold a few patent medicines and a great many herbs 
and household remedies. He was busy in a leisurely kind of way and he had so 
wide a margin of profit that though the aggregate of his receipts was modest, his 
net income was satisfactory for a person of his modest desires. All this has been 
changed. He can no longer afford to gather his own herbs, to make his own com- 
pound cathartic pills, and to triturate his own mercurial ointment. These things 
are done as well or better, and very much more economically by highly trained 
specialists provided with all kinds of ingenious labor-saving machinery. The 
margin of profits on his sales have been gradually diminished until he must sell 
very much more in order to make even so modest a livelihood as would have con- 
tented him in those good old days before the need for a victrola and an automo- 
bile. arose to increase the cost of living. The advent of serum therapy bringing 
into the field of materia medica a wholly new line of products which the pharma- 
cist could not possibly prepare himself, has still further removed him from the 
category of manufacturer. 

All this has made it necessary for the pharmacist to be very much more of a 
business man and a merchant than ever if he is to survive in the keen competition 
with which he is surrounded. We therefore see the introduction into the curri- 
culum of the more progressive institutions of courses of instruction in business 
methods and in accounting. When the way is led in this by such institutions as 
Harvard University, there is no occasion whatever for the teaching faculties in 
pharmacy to shy at the introduction of this commercial instruction into what the 
faculties would no doubt like to make a purely scientific course of instruction. 
It has seemed to me that many teachers have misinterpreted the true significance 
of the words “‘scientific’” and “commercial.”” They look upon the two as being in 
direct antithesis. They have not realized that there is a science of commerce. 
They have failed to grasp the opportunity which has presented itself of applying 
scientific methods to commercial pursuits. With the advent of the laboratory of 
psychology came an awakening to the fact that so apparently abstruse a study as 
this had a bearing upon the practical affairs of the commercial world. The studies 
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carried out in the psychological laboratories of Harvard University, of Columbia 
University, and of other institutions, regarding the response to different forms of 
advertising, the records made of these observations, and the deductions drawn 
from them have shown that in so material and commercial a field as that of ad- 
vertising the application of scientific methods furnishes valuable information. 
The establishment of a post graduate school of business administration at Har- 
vard University has demonstrated that it is possible to carry scientific methods 
into business life. It is most important that the teachers in pharmacy take cog- 
nizance of the awakening on the part of the greater Universities to the necessity 
of adjusting the curriculum to the needs of the student. 

Our entire educational system is a survival, with slight modifications, of the 
classical methods of the middle ages, when the whole of culture was embraced in 
literature and art. The manifold demands of science and of commerce have been 
met grudgingly and some concessions have been made from the medieval methods, 
but without that complete revolution which is needed to adjust our education to 
the needs of the student. The wonderful effectiveness shown by the German 
people in the present struggle is an evidence that the careful preparation of the 
individual along highly specialized lines is productive of the best results in the 
effectiveness of the nation as a whole. In America we have followed the German 
methods to a certain extent but our methods of instruction have been modified 
materially by the cultural methods of the English Universities, where the tradi- 
tions of medieval culture are still strong. The reform in our system of education 
must begin in the grammar school. The curriculum of the grammar school is now 
adjusted with a view to preparing the pupil to enter high school. But statistics 
show that only eight to ten percent of grammar school pupils ever attend the high 
school at all. The result is that ninety of the pupils are made to adjust themselves 
to a course of study suitable to only ten of their number. We must, it seems to 
me, begin the differentiation between the probable high school pupil and the pupil 
who will go no further than the grammar school. We should have elective 
courses in the grammar school which would fit the pupil for trades. Our high 
school curriculum is predicated largely on the supposition that all the high school 
pupils are to go through a college of arts. But only some fifteen percent of the 
high school graduates do pursue the arts course in higher schools of learning. 
How absurd therefore it seems to condemn all high school graduates to take a 
course of instruction which is only suitable for fifteen percent of them. 

I am aware of the fact that educators deprecate the efforts to make their courses 
of instruction practical, but the increasingly severe demands of commercial com- 
petition make it necessary that the young man entering into any career be espe- 
cially fitted for that career if he is to survive in it. The marvelous spread in 
scientific knowledge over wider and still wider areas makes specialization increas- 
ingly necessary. When the scientific knowledge of the world could be condensed 
into one volume it was possible for a really great mind to compass the whole field 
of knowledge. But with the increasing breadth of the horizon which comes with 
our rise in the scale of scientific knowledge, specialization becomes essential. It 
requires the genius of an Edison or a Thomson to cover the field of electricity 
alone and we must therefore be content to teach all our pupils, only the basic 
generalities of science and begin specialization at an early stage. The pharmacist 
of fifty years ago might hope to gain a fairly adequate conception of chemistry, 
of botany, of materia medica and of pharmacy as they were then known, in a two 
years’ course at college supplemented by adequate training. Now that the fields 
of each of these departments have been so widened, the two years’ course can only 
give a rudimentary knowledge, leaving to subsequent instruction the highly spe- 
cialized aspect of all these branches of which the pharmacist must have some 
knowledge. 
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ENDOW MENTS. 


When the two year course sufficed, the unpretentious colleges of pharmacy 
founded by and conducted by pharmacists were able, even with the slender means 
at their disposal, to give fairly adequate instruction. The increasing complexity 
of pharmacy and the consequent demand for more instructors and more equip- 
ment are beginning to make it impossible for the school of pharmacy to furnish 
the necessary equipment and instruction without some addition to their income 
from the fees of students. This fact has been recognized in the schools attached 
to the State institutions whose expenditures are much in excess of their receipts 
from fees. Only one or two of the larger institutions conducted independently, 
have been so fortunate as to receive bequests which give them assurance of an 
independent income to supplement that derived from fees. There has been a 
lamentable lack of public spirit shown by men who have made fortunes in phar- 
macy, or at least in the drug business, in so far as pharmaceutical endowments 
are concerned. The only large bequest ever made to the cause of educa- 
tion in pharmacy came to the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy from the estate 
of Mr. Weeks, through the influence of our former Treasurer, Mr. S. A. D. 
Sheppard. Frederick Stearns has maintained a fellowship at the School of Phar- 
macy at the University of Michigan. The late Albert Plaut, an honored member 
of this Association only a few months before his death, established a fellowship 
at the College of Pharmacy in the City of New York, in memory of his talented 
father, Isaac Plaut, who was one of the best informed men regarding the char- 
acteristics and qualities of botanical drugs of his time, and whose visits to the 
store in which I was a clerk were more welcome and more profitable than hours 
of study in pharmacognosy at the college. The memory of George Seabury, for 
a long time an active member of the American Pharmaceutical Association, has 
recently been perpetuated by the foundation of a Seabury scholarship in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in the City of New York by his nephew, Dr. Henry C. Lovis, 
who is also a member of our Association. 

These so far as I can recall are the most important and the only large endow- 
ments which have been bestowed on pharmaceutical education in the United 
States. We have also several scholarships providing sufficient funds for the 
payment of the college fees and as a beneficiary of one of these at the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy I can testify to the value of such scholarships. 

Great Britain has the Bell Scholarship and also has the Fairchild Scholarship, 
which was established in 1904 by Fairchild Bros. & Foster, who are members of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, and which is open to any apprentice 
or assistant of either sex, preparing to qualify under the British Pharmacy Act 
of 1868, or the Pharmacy Act of Ireland of 1875. This scholarship is intended to 
encourage study during the period of apprenticeship and thus facilitate and en- 
hance the chances of success of the diligent student on entering for the qualifying 
examination. 

One scholarship of the value of fifty pounds, tenable for one year, is awarded 
as the result of an examination conducted simultaneously at London and Man- 
chester, England; Dublin, Ireland; Edinburgh, Scotland; Cardiff, Wales, usually 
during the last week of June, so that the Fairchild scholar may be able to com- 
mence his studies in the coming winter session. 

The Fairchild scholar may select any well-known school or College of Phar- 
macy, or any other well recognized educational institution where pharmaceutical 
subjects are taught, to meet the requirements of the syllabus of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain or Ireland where he proposes to study for the qualifying 
€xaminations. 

The deed of gifts provides that college fees and expenses shall be paid, and 
what is over will be paid to the scholar for maintenance during the school period, 
by the principal of the school on behalf of the founders. 
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The scholarship is in charge of a Committee of Trustees, all prominent in phar- 
maceutical affairs, one from each of the cities where examinations are held, and 
of a permanent secretary, Mr. A. E. Holden, the London representative of Messrs. 
Fairchild Bros. & Foster. 


FAIRCHILD AMERICAN PHARMACY SCHOLARSHIP. 


In discussing the financial problems which confront the student of pharmacy 
recently with Mr. Samuel W. Fairchild, of Fairchild Bros. & Foster, who was for 
some years president of the New York College of Pharmacy, Mr. Fairchild ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the need for encouraging the student in pharmacy. 
His experience of the operation of the Fairchild scholarship in Great Britain has 
convinced him that aid extended to the student at the beginning of his student 
career was an important and frequently a determining factor in the student’s life. 
So much impressed has Mr. Fairchild been with the need of encouraging the phar- 
maceutical student that he has given me permission to announce the establishment 
of a Fairchild scholarship in the United States to consist of the sum of $300 which 
he will provide annually for some deserving student, to be selected by a Commis- 
sion composed of the President of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
President of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the President of 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the editor of the 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Mr. Fairchild imposes no 
restrictions on his munificent gift and authorizes me to say that the details for the 
award of the scholarship will be left to the discretion of the Commission. It is 
naturally understood, however, when this:Commission elaborates its plans Mr. 
Fairchild would like to have an opportunity of reviewing them. 

I have not been able to devote as much time and thought to the affairs of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association during my term of office, as I should have 
liked to do. I have done, however, the best that I could do within the limits 
of my ability and of the time at my disposal, but however derelict I may 
have been in the routine duties of the presidency, this generosity on the part of 
Mr. Fairchild enables me to point with pride and satisfaction to at least one phase 
of my administration, for I am sure that this generous provision placed as it is in 
the hands of the national body of pharmacists, will not only prove of great value 
in encouraging the fortunate recipients to pursue their studies, but will serve as 
an example for others, who like Mr. Fairchild, have attained financial success in 
the field of pharmacy, to give substantial and public acknowledgment of their 
sense of obligation to pharmaceutical education, by making substantial gifts to the 
cause. On behalf of the American Pharmaceutical Association, on behalf of the 
cause of pharmaceutical education, and on behalf of those ambitious young men 
whose paths towards higher educational equipment will in the future be smoothed 
by Mr. Fairchild’s bequest, we should thank the donor for his liberality and I 
recommend that a committee be appointed to draw up and present to Mr. Fair- 
child a suitable and formal note of thanks. 


PRESIDENT MAYO’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The address contains six recommendations: 


1. That all unnecessary ceremonial addresses and replies be eliminated from 
our proceedings. 

2. That the committee on by-laws be instructed to present for consideration 
amendments to the by-laws providing the minutes of the Council shall not be read 
in the general session, but that the acts of the Council be outlined, and that on 
demand of any two members full information regarding such action shall be pre- 
sented to the general session and that acts of Council shall be subject to review by 
the general session. 
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3. That the incoming President be instructed to appoint a committee of fifteen 
on the cultivation and collection of botanical drugs with a special view to encour- 
aging the cultivation of indigenous drugs now going to waste. 

4. That the Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in United States Govern- 
ment service be instructed to draft and seek the passage by Congress of a bill pro- 
viding for the creation of a corps of highly educated expert pharmacists, whose 
duty it shall be to direct the medical supply service of the United States Army, 
and to continue their efforts toward the betterment of the status of the men now 
in the service. 

5. That a committee be appointed by the President to draft and present to Mr. 
Samuel W. Fairchild, suitable resolutions of thanks for his generosity in having 
established an American Scholarship of Pharmacy. 

6. That the General Secretary be instructed to lay the plan of associate members 
of the branches before the officers of the branches instructing them as to what 
steps should be taken by any branch desiring to provide for associate members. 


Vice-President Gietner then said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Mayo is so well known that it is almost useless 
for me to say that he has again given us something abounding with the eloquence 
so peculiar to him; the present address, the one just delivered is no exception. 
It is now before you. What disposition do you desire to make of it? 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley then moved that the Vice-President appoint a committee 
of five to consider the President’s address, adding that if he might be permitted 
he would suggest that he be not named on the committee; motion seconded and 
carried. 

The Vice-President then gave out the following as the personnel of the com- 
mittee of five to consider the President’s address: 

Messrs. Osseward, Thiesing, Cousins, Godding and Nitardy. 

At this juncture President Mayo resumed the chair and stated that the next 
business before the session would be the reception of delegates, asking Secretary 
Day whether he had any such credentials. 

Secretary Day then announced that he had the credentials from the delegates of 
six national organizations, reminding the chair that it had been customary to have 
those delegates present the greetings of their respective national organiza- 
tions, stating that the first among these came the American Medical Association ; 
that Dr. Ray L. Wilbur was present as the representative of that great body and 
that he would present the greetings of the American Medical Association. 

The statement of the Secretary was greeted with applause. 

Dr. Ray L. Wilbur then came forward and addressed the Association as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President and Members of this Association: I had assumed that Dr. Jones 
would represent the Association. I had no idea of appearing before you. I came 
largely to see something of your Association and have been very much impressed 
by the President’s address, and also by the program which I have looked over; 
and before saying anything from the standpoint of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, as a San Franciscan I should also like to add to what the Mayor’s representa- 
tive has said: The hope that you will have a good time in San Francisco, and 
that you will call freely on any of us here for anything that we can do. 

The American Medical Association has taken a tremendous amount of interest 


in the same sort of thing that this Association has been organized for. I think that 
if you watched all its activities during the last few years vou are bound to see that 
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the best things your Association has stood for, the American Medical Association 
has been and is working for. 

There has been a very careless period, especially from the standpoint of the 
physician, regarding pharmaceutical preparations and all things of that connec- 
tion, but I think I can safely say that the medical profession is fairly aroused, and 
I] think much of the credit belongs to your Association. 

So, in the name of the American Medical Association, I should like to thank the 
faithful officers of your own Association for its services to the public and the 
medical profession along those lines. 


Secretary Day then announced Messrs. William C. Anderson, Louis Emanuel 
and Frank T. Green as delegates of the National Association of Retail Druggists, 
inviting Dr. Green to speak for the delegation. 

Dr. Green addressed the convention as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Once again a few words from me as chairman of the 
delegation to greet the American Pharmaceutical Association on behalf of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. 

It was six years ago when the great fire swept this peninsula leaving ruin in its 
path. 

Our city in its sorrow was aided by many generous donors. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists gave forty thousand and six 
hundred dollars to aid druggists and their clerks. 

Those clerks who were unfortunate were helped in their efforts to establish 
their homes. 

Those druggists who lost their stocks were materially aided in establishing them- 
selves in the drug business. 

“Lest we forget, Lest we forget.” The generous aid of the National Retail 
Druggists Association extended to the California druggists, (applause) you will 
remember they gathered a fund of over forty thousand dollars, as I stated, and 
sent it to our stricken city. They appointed a committee to dispense those funds. 
One of the first things done was to fill the needs of those who needed it; money 
was given immediately and freely, and done after one or two days’ organization, 
and all over the coast, particularly around the bay cities. 

Not alone was money given to these people but money also was advanced to 
them in the shape of notes approximating thousands upon thousands of dollars 
so they could start again along the lines of helpfulness to a grateful public and the 
people of California. 

I can assure you that as a delegate of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists it gives me great pleasure to add my word and to take part in this meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. (Applause.) 


The Secretary then explained that five delegates had been named as representa- 
tives of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, asking whether any of 
the gentlemen were present in the assemblage, that the Secretary had not as yet 
met any of them and was therefore not able to call on any of them in particular, 
but there was no response. 

Secretary Day then suggested to President Mayo that the delegation of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association be passed for the present, with the 
statement that the convention would receive these greetings at a later session. 

The Secretary then announced that Dr. A. R. L. Dohme had been designated 
as the representative of the National Association Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products. 
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The Secretary announced the delegation of the National Association of Drug 
Clerks as follows: P. A. Mandabach and P. F. Coffey. 

Secretary Day stated that he had seen neither of the gentlemen at the session, 
and the presumption was that they were not present. 

The Women’s Organization of the National Association of Retail Druggists was 
then announced, and Secretary Day stated that he had a letter and also credentials 
from that organization; that the credentials were those of Mrs. J. L. Lemberger, 
Mrs. Louis Emanuel and Mrs. William C. Anderson. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read a communication signed by Mrs. Nellie 
Florence Lee and Mrs. Fannie E. MacBride, respectively Secretary and President 
of the Women’s Organization, National Association of Retail Druggists: 


William B. Day, Secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association : 


Dear Sir: The Women’s Organization of the National Association Retail 
Druggists extends most cordial and sincere greetings to all members assembled in 
convention. 

“May every hope be realized— 

And when the year is closed— 

All records made—the last deed done— 

The last words said, and memory alone remains— 
Of its joys, its griefs, its failures, its gains, 

May all present, with purpose full and clear 
Turn with new courage to meet the coming year.” 


After the reading of the communication, Secretary Day stated that he knew 
that it would be very agreeable to the Association to hear one of the ladies rep- 
resenting the National Association of Retail Druggists address the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in welcome, and he took great pleasure in introducing 
to the convention Mrs. Louis Emanuel, as representative of the Women’s Organi- 
zation of the National Association Retail Druggists, suggesting that it was hardly 
necessary that Mrs. Emanuel be introduced to anyone who has attended the meet- 
ings of the American Pharmaceutical Association in the past, because Mrs. 
Emanuel was so well known socially and Mr. Emanuel was so well known in 
legislative circles, but that it was with rare pleasure he introduced Mrs. Emanuel 
who would say a few words on behalf of the Women’s Association. 


At this juncture Mr. Emanuel arose and said: 


‘“T happen to be Mrs. Emanuel’s worser half,” and she talked so much on the 
way coming to San Francisco that she has exhausted her vocabulary. She asks 
to be kindly excused. (Laughter.) 


The President then responded to the greetings of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, stating to Dr. Ray L. Wilbur that it afforded the President great pleasure 
to welcome him on behalf of the American Pharmaceutical Association; that the 
objects of both organizations were practically identical; that both served the 
cause of medicine, and that there was no question but what the aspirations of both 
organizations were of the highest, and that it was a great pleasure to have Dr. 
Wilbur in their midst and to have him participate in the discussions of the con- 
vention. 
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In response to the greetings of the National Association of Retail Druggists 
as enunciated by Dr. Green, President Mayo said: 

Mr. Green, we know we will have you with us; you are one of us. It is hardly 
necessary to say a word of welcome to you, but your reference to the National 
Retail Druggists Association’s fund donated to this grief stricken people is a very 
touching tribute and shows you appreciate the generosity of your fellow citizens. 

It is hardly necessary to give you welcome; we shall be glad to have you take 
active part in all the Association’s work. 

The Secretary then announced that there were also representatives from various 
departments of the National Government; the Bureau of Chemistry was repre- 
sented by Mr. Edgar O. Eaton, attached to the Bureau at San Francisco. 

Secretary Day then stated that Pharmacist R. F. Troxler, from the Bureau of 
Public Health Service, had been delegated as a representative of that department. 

Pharmacist R. F. Troxler responded with the following address : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been detailed by Surgeon Gen- 
eral to represent the United States Public Health Service at this meeting. 

My interpretation of those orders is that | am here not so much to enter into 
deliberations of this body as to observe and report upon the proceedings. 

At this, my first detail, my first meeting of this Association, | hardly know 
what my duties are to be; but I want to assure the American Pharmaceutical 
Association of the continued co-operation of the United States Public Health 
Service in the scientific work in which the Association is constantly advancing. 

Through our hygienic laboratory we have lent some aid to the Scientific Section 
of this body and I assure you the services of that laboratory will always be at 
your command. I thank you. (Applause. ) 


Professor Lloyd then addressed the chair as follows: 

“Mr. President, we have with us a gentleman who has done so much for the 
benefit of pharmacy in the western states and has been so long active in the evolu- 
tion of the higher art and work and has so helped us in our work, that I would 


ask you, my friends, as a favor, if we cannot hear from Dr. Dawson, just a word. 


Professor Lloyd's statement was applauded. 

The chair then asserted that he took great pleasure in introducing Dr. Dawson, 
Local Secretary of the American Pharmaceutical Association, whose good work 
had been vouched for by one of the highest authorities, Professor Lloyd of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr. Dawson responded as follows: I had hoped that I would not be called 
upon. While I had my credentials in my hand | forgot to give them in until a 
few moments ago. And now Professor Lloyd has called on me, virtually caught 
me, and I am nonplussed for the moment. 

I am not prepared to respond with an extended speech. I see among you here 
many old friends, and it gives me pleasure to greet them here in California; it 
makes me almost young again to see how time has dealt with them, not only in 
their appearance but reputation. I am glad to meet and welcome them here. 
(Applause. ) 

The Secretary then advised the chair that there was yet one more department 
of the national government to be represented; a very important department, too, 
because under its direction were a very considerable number of members, namely, 
the War Department ; that the members to represent this department were Messrs. 
James Ferris Hamner and Samuel J. Harris. 
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President Mayo then asked whether either of these gentlemen were present, 
whereupon Sergeant Hamner responded and said: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Unfortunately, we of the War De- 
partment are not allowed to criticize the acts of our superiors. You gentlemen 
are not subject to the articles of war and can criticize as much as you please their 
good judgment or lack of it in appointing me as representative of the medical de- 
partment; feeble though I am, before this session is over, before this meeting is 
over—at one of the sections, I rather expect to make myself heard from. 

For today all I will say is that for and in the name of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, the War Department extends you cordial greeting. (Applause.) 


Secretary Day then suggested to the Chair that he had but one more com- 
munication in the matter of greetings; that he thought there was a probability 
of the members present being willing to give a few minutes to having one letter 
read, a letter from their old friend and fellow member, Francis B. Hays; the 
Secretary stated that he had written Mr. Hays expressing the hope that he would 
be able to attend this convention. 

The Secretary then read Mr. Hays’ reply in which he said that he was much 
pleased to hear from Secretary Day; that Mr. Hays’ general health and strength 
were as good as he had any reason to expect; that his only serious trouble was 
with his eyesight which did not seem to improve materially. That it did not seem 
likely that he would ever again be able to fill a journalistic position, which 
he regretted, because not only did he enjoy the work, but it brought him into such 
pleasant relation with a lot of mighty good fellows. That he felt sure “the boys” 
would have a good time at the San Francisco meeting and that he would like to 
join them and “give a hand” to a fellow editor when he delivers his presidential 
address. 

The chair then called for further communications and Secretary Day stated 
that there were none, but that the next order of business would be the reading of 
the minutes of the Council by the Secretary of the Council, but since these had 
already been published in the Journal, the reading might be omitted. It was 
regularly moved and seconded that the reading of the minutes of the Council be 
omitted ; carried. 

President Mayo then announced that the next order of business was the reports 
of special standing committees ; that the committees would be called for by name; 
that this order of procedure be followed merely with a view to prompting the 
members and the chairmen of the several committees, to impress upon them the 
necessity of having their reports ready, after which they would be formally called 
for at a later session. 

Secretary Day then suggested that a number of the reports were already in 
the Secretary’s possession, the chairmen not being able to be present; that 
others were presented at the council meeting, and that several were presented at 
the meeting then in progress, and stated that it was his belief that considerable 
time would be conserved and it would be sufficient to merely make a general an- 
nouncement that all the committee reports would be presented at the second gen- 
eral session, but were to be in the Secretary’s hands on the evening of Monday, 
August 9. That the chairmen of the special committees, as well as standing 
committees present who had their reports ready might either give them to the 
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Secretary at the close of the meeting now in session or at the Bellevue Hotel on 
the evening of Monday, August 9. The Secretary stated the reports of the com- 
mittees would be called for by the chairmen at the general session on Tuesday 
morning, August 10, at the Bellevue Hotel. 

The President then stated that if there was no objection the matter would be 
closed and dispensed with after the closing of the present business in hand. 

President Mayo also announced that the next order of business would be the 
calling of the roll of states, territories, provinces, and that after the roll call there 
would be a recess of ten minutes for the election and selection of the representa- 
tives on the nominating committee. 

Secretary Day then stated that inasmuch as each state was entitled to two mem- 
bers on this committee and that five were to be appointed by the President, that 
it occurred to the Secretary he could save considerable time by calling the list of 
states, because it was quite likely that some of the states would not be represented 
here. That others would not be represented by more than one, while others would 
have one or two members, but that in the latter cases it was his thought that the 
convention could make the selection at the present time. The Secretary further 
stated that if the state had more than one member, either one of those members 
might serve, whereas if there were more than two, the members from such state 
would be required to caucus with a view to filling the membership. 

The chair then stated that he thought it would be better to pursue the regular 
course; that there might be some misapprehension owing to the fact that some 
members of a state present might not be aware of the fact that other members 
were present, and that that would take some time. 

Secretary Day then asked the chair whether the Secretary proceed with the 
calling of the roll, which President Mayo requested be done. 

Before proceeding with the calling of the roll, Secretary Day asked whether 
the chair wished the members to respond, whereupon President Mayo stated that 
he thought it would be better to dispense with the calling of the roll. 

A delegate arose and suggested that he was about to make a motion which 
called for the dispensing of the calling of the roll at that time, in lieu thereof 
moving that an adjournment be taken for ten minutes, after which the roll call 
be taken. 

It having been regularly moved and seconded that this procedure be followed, 
the same was so ordered by the chair. 

President Mayo then said: As we adjourn, the representatives from each of the 
states will assemble in groups and select the men who will appear on the com- 
mittee. 

Professor Lloyd then said: I rise to make a few remarks in regard to Pro- 
fessor Wenzell. 


I regret that the time is passed for such a statement, but if you will indulge me 
for just a few moments, just before we take the recess, I shall be glad to be per- 
mitted to say that Professor Wenzell, of the California College of Pharmacy, 
professor of chemistry, was to have been with us today. He looked forward 
with great anticipation of pleasure in being here, but he has been called away, and 
I therefore request that a note be made upon our record to this effect. 

Mr. Dawson requested me to make this statement, as he is modest and I am 
not; he asked me to make the few remarks about Professor Wenzell and the 
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great regard in which he was held, and to express the regret of the California 
delegates that he is not with us. I simply wanted to make the request so it will 
go in the minutes, and I know it will be appreciated. 


President Mayo then stated that a tablet commemorative of Professor Wenzell 
was then in course of preparation; that its presentation was anticipated at the 
meeting then in session, and that it still might be made ready to present at the 
meeting before the final adjournment. 

The chair stated that he was sure that the convention recalled with great regret 
the loss of two such members as Professor Wenzell and Professor Searby since 
the last meeting in California. 

President Mayo also said that he had the pleasure of seeing in the Greek 
Theater a memorial chair to Professor Wenzell; and that this Wenzell memorial 
would be opened before the convention left the city. 

The chair then put the formal motion to take a recess of ten minutes in order 
to select the Nominating Committee, which, on motion regularly made and sec- 
onded was declared carried. 

After the ten-minute adjournment President Mayo called the convention to 
order, stating that the convention would again resume the regular order of busi- 
ness, which was the reading of the roll call with a view to getting the nominations 
for the committee on nominees ; and suggested that as the Secretary read the name 
of the state the members or representatives of that state would please name the 
two men who were to represent that state on the committee of nominations. 

Secretary Day then read the roster of states, and the representation was made 
up of the following: 


For California—J. H. Dawson and H. V. For New Jersey—Charles Holzhauer and H. 
Becker. V. Arny. 
For Colorado—Wm. Beukma and F. W. Ni- For New Mexico—B. G. Dyne. 
tardy. For New York—A. B. Huested and G. C. 
For Illinois—Wm. B. Day and Dr. J. H. Diekman. 
Long. For Ohio—Azor Thurston and E. H. Thie- 
For Indiana—Professor W. O. Speer. sing. 
For Iowa—Gus. Scherling and Miss Zada For Oregon—C. M. MecKellips and Adolph 
Cooper. Zieffle. 
For Kansas—J. S. Chism. For Pennsylzania—Julius A. Koch and L. 
For Kentucky—O. C. Dilly and J. W. Gayle. Emanuel. 
For Louisiana—Phillip Asher. For Texas—C. Beukma and W. H. Cousins. 
For Maryland—J. Fuller Frames and H. L. For Utah—J. M. Balden and J. C. Culley. 
Meredith. For Vermont—W. E. Terrill and W. F. Root. 
For Massachusetts—C. H. Packard and J.G. — For J’irginia—W. F. Rudd and T. A. Miller. 
Godding. For Washington—C. Osseward and A. W. 
For Michigan—Wilbur L. Scoville. Linton. 
For Minnesota—E. L. Newcomb and J. F. For West Virginia—S. M. Scott, Jr. 
Wulling. For the Association at Large—H. M. Whelp- 
For Missouri—Charles Gietner and Otto L. ley, J. P. Remington, W. C. Anderson, 
Claus. F. T. Green and E. G. Eberle. 
For Nebraska—N. P. Hansen and R. A. 
Lyman. 


The Chair then inquired whether there was any incidental business to be pre- 
sented and the Secretary stated that in connection with the appointment of the 
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nominating committee that a number of the members had spoken to the Secretary 
about their credentials, and that the Secretary would like to advise for the in- 
formation of the members that it was not necessary to have credentials in order 
to serve on the nominating committee. Some seemed to carry that impression, 
but it was the desire of the Secretary to announce that credentials should be pre- 
sented before the House of Delegates which met on the night of August 9, so the 
delegates accredited in those credentials might be eligible to vote in the House of 
Delegates ; and the Secretary said that he wondered if it would not be better for 
him to read merely the names of the associations and not the names of the mem- 
bers that had presented the credentials, so that any who had not presented the 
credentials could be cared for between the time at which he spoke and the time 
the House of Delegates was scheduled to meet. 

The chair then said that with that provision it would be understood. 

The Secretary then read off the list of associations which had presented creden- 
tials: 

Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, District of Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Utah, lowa, New Jersey,.Texas, New Hampshire, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Maryland, California. 

The Secretary then read the following list of colleges of pharmacy from which 
he held credentials : 

Birmingham, California, University of Southern California, National College, 
Northwestern University, Valparaiso University, State University of lowa, Louis- 
ville College, University of Maryland, Massachusetts College, University of Min- 
nesota, New Jersey College, College of Jersey City, Albany College, Brooklyn 
College, Buffalo College, North Dakota Agricultural College, North Pacific Col- 
lege, Philadelphia College, Pittsburgh College, Medical College of South Carolina, 
Medical College of Virginia, University of Washington, University of Nebraska, 
St. Louis College, Ohio State University, University of Illinois, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Branches of the A. Ph. A.: Baltimore, Cincinnati, Columbus, New England, 
Northwestern, San Francisco, Chicago, District of Columbia, Nashville, Denver. 

The Secretary then stated that there were also a few alumni associations, and 
enumerated them as follows: 

The alumni associations of Massachusetts College, St. Louis College and Brook- 
lyn College. 

And the Women’s Pharmaceutical Association of the Pacific Coast and New 
York Deutscher-Apotheker Verein. 

Secretary Day also announced to the chair that in connection with the incidental 
business the Secretary would like to make one or two announcements. 

Secretary Day said: In the first place, regarding a change in the program: 
After the program was printed we found it would be necessary for certain reasons 
to change the time of meeting for the joint session of the Section on Education 
and Legislation, Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy. 
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President Mayo stated that this could be found on page 9 of the program, under 
the date of Tuesday, August 12, opening right at the center of the program; the 
Chair further stating that that session which was announced for Thursday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock would be held on Wednesday morning, August 11, at 9:30, at 
the Bellevue Hotel, and the two separate sessions of the Section on Education and 
Legislation would be held on Thursday, one in the morning, the second in the 
afternoon. 

The President then inquired whether there was any further general business, in 
reply to which Secretary Day stated there was none. 

President Mayo then said: While the program provides that the Nominating 
Committee shall meet this evening, there will be time for it to meet immediately 
after the adjournment of this meeting. 

On vote regularly moved and seconded, it was ordered that the Nominating 
Committee be called together immediately after the adjournment of the session 
then in progress; and the chair suggested that if they found they could dispose 
of the business they were at liberty to do so; if not, they could adjourn over to 
another time. 

Secretary W. B. Day said he thought it a very opportune time to call attention 
to the fact that the convention was very anxious to elect its friends to membership 
as early in the convention as possible, and requested that if there were any persons 
present, pharmacists or men interested in pharmacy from any side who desired 
to join or take membership in the Association that the Association would be very 
much pleased to receive their applications at that time and promised that they 
would be acted upon promptly and so that the full privileges of membership and 
participation at the elections would accrue. 

The Secretary also announced that the badges and bars might be had of the 
Secretary, the San Francisco bars and the gold badges of the Association ; also, 
that the official pins, the Association pin or button might be procured of the Treas- 
urer; and stated that there were two kinds of small buttons offered, one being a 
solid gold button which sold at a dollar, while the other was only partly gold, 
which sold at only 25 cents. 

President Mayo then inquired as to whether anyone else had any incidental 
business to present, and there being no response, stated that a motion to adjourn 
would be in order, with the understanding that immediately after the adjournment 
of the session then in progress there would be taken up the call of the nominating 
committee. 

It being regularly moved and seconded that the first general session adjourn, 
President Mayo declared the sixty-third annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association adjourned until Tuesday, August 10, 9:30 a. m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The second general session was called to order Tuesday, August 10, 1915, at 
9:30 a. m., by President Caswell A. Mayo, in the main convention hall of the 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

The Chair then called upon the General Secretary to read the minutes of the 
first general session. 

The Chair then inquired as to whether there were any corrections to note in 
the minutes of the first general session, and there being no response declared 
that they would stand approved as read. 

President Mayo announced the names of the Committee on Resolutions as 
follows: William C. Anderson, John G. Godding, Henry M. Whelpley, Joseph 
P. Remington, James H. Beal, Otto F. Claus, William C. Alpers, Julius A. Koch, 
F. J. Wulling, Franklin T. Green. 

The General Secretary then announced that he had one or two communications 
in the way of reports, but that there was one specific communication which he 
thought had better be read, a communication from Professor Wilbur J. Teeters, 
Secretary of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 

President Mayo suggested that the communication referred to be read, which 
was done, and follows: 

“Secretary Day: President Wulling in his address made the following recom- 
mendations which should be reported to the meeting: 

The committee on President’s address reported favorably, first, that a standing 
committee on higher educational standards be appointed by the President of the 
Conference to work jointly with similar committees of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists and State Associations, said committees to work with 
the parent Association as well as jointly. 

Second, also that a special committee on federation of all pharmaceutical organi- 
zations be appointed. 

Now, this would involve the appointment of two committees by the President 
of this Association, a committee on higher educational standards, and a committee 
on federation of pharmaceutical organizations, these committees to work with 
other similar committees of the other bodies.” 


The Chair then announced that the communication was before the session for 
disposition. 

Dr. Philip Asher asked whether the Association had a right to appoint such a 
committee, and whether the communication should not more appropriately be 
referred to the House of Delegates and then referred back. 

The General Secretary suggested that the communication was not a resolution. 

Mr. Asher then desired to know as to whether such a committee was already 
in existence. 

The Chair stated that the appointment of such a committee would require 
authorization by the Association; there would be a special committee appointed 
without direct authorization or perhaps a standing committee, that no doubt it 
contemplated a standing committee, but that if a standing committee were ap- 
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pointed it would require the changing of the by-laws, and that therefore in the 
opinion of the President it had better go to the Council, and then be referred to 
the Standing Committee on By-Laws. 

Dr. Asher then stated that if he was in order he would move that the com- 
munication be received and referred to the proper committee. 

Dr. Wulling then stated that he was glad that Dr. Asher had put it in that par- 
ticular way, stating that he and his associates were trying to make the House of 
Delegates a good working body, and that he understood that the resolutions com- 
_mittee was the one to which the communication in question should go, and that 
the word “authorization” as used by Dr. Asher authorized the President to refer 
it to either the Council or House of Delegates. 

The President then stated that it would be referred to the proper authorities, 
leaving it to the executive officer to determine. 

Also, that the report of the Committee on Nominations would be the next order 
of business. 

Secretary of the Nomination Committee F. W. Nitardy then stated that the 
Committee on Nominations met the day previous, after the first general session, 
and that the following nominations were made: 

For President: 

F. J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
C. H. Packard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

For Vice-President: 

Leonard A. Seltzer, Detroit, Michigan. 
Alfred B. Huested, Delmar, New York. 
C. \V. Johnson, Seattle, Washington. 

For Second Vice-President : 

Charles Gietner, St. Louis, Missouri. 

IL. E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Geo. H. P. Lichthardt, Sacramento, Cal. 
l‘or Third Vice-President : 

Frank T. Green, San Francisco, Cal. 

R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Philip Asher, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
lor members of the Council: 

J. H. Beal, Urbana, Illinois. 

Wm. C. Alpers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. C. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. C. Diaz, Havana, Cuba. 

\V. H. Cousins, Dallas, Texas. 

J. H. Dawson, San Francisco, Calif. 

Harry B. Mason, Detroit, Michigan. 

Albert Bolenbaugh, Richmond, Virginia. 


Julius A. Koch moved that the report be adopted, the motion being seconded 
by \W. H. Cousins, Texas, and the question being put, it was declared carried. 
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President Mayo stated that these names would be placed upon the ballot to be 
submitted to the members by mail. 

The Chair then announced that the next order of business would be the reading 
of the minutes of the Council. 

The Secretary of the Council then read the minutes, giving a short explanation 
of the changes in the by-laws embodied, among those enumerated being the fol- 
lowing : 

In Section one, Article two, the Secretary stated that the only change was that 
three months was given for the completion of the balloting, but that the member 
was required to return the signed ballot within one month after its receipt. 

The Chair then stated that the articles could be passed on as read, although 
a little irregular, if there was no objection. A motion having been made and sec- 
onded, and the question put, the motion was declared carried in favor of three 
months instead of one. 

The Secretary of the Council declared that Article 7 referred merely to the duty 
of the president and was simply an addition to the clause that the president shall 
announce the appointees on such committees as soon as possible. 

The Chair then stated that the foregoing action was in line with the recom- 
mendation made by the President in his address. 

Motion having been duly made and seconded, and the question put, the same 
was declared carried. 

On the change with respect to the formation of local branches from 25 members 
to 15; the Chair stated no branch will have representation in the Council until it 
has a membership of 25, but that the branch could organize with 15 members 
under the proposed amendment. 

The question was called for and the same was declared carried. 

President Mayo then stated that recommendation No. 5 was purely executive ; 
that it really simply justified what was being done. 

The motion having been regularly made and seconded and the question put, the 
same was declared carried. 

The Chair then stated that recommendation No. 6 on changing the word “Pro- 
ceedings” to “Journal” was necessitated by the fact that the constitution was 
drawn up before the Journal was adopted as the organ of the Association, and 
due to a failure to make the necessary change when the Journal was established. 

For a similar reason a change in Rule 3 was necessary, which at the present 
time provides that an abstract of the proceedings of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy and the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties shall be 
printed in the Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

A motion regularly made and seconded was unanimously carried, and it was so 
ordered. 

On the section regarding the function of Historian, the Chair stated that the 
only question raised with respect to that article was as to whether the historian 
was to be merely a recorder of passing events or collector of such historical mat- 
ter as is sent to the organization, or as to whether he shall be a historian who 
writes out history; that the function heretofore exercised by the Historian was 
that of collector of historical matter, and that it seemed wise for the Council to 
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follow the suggestion embodied in the article and to provide that the editor, who 
was practically a permanent official giving all his time to the business of the 
Association, should act in that capacity. 

A motion to that effect having been regularly made and seconded, and the ques- 
tion put, the same was declared carried. 

The Secretary of the Council then pointed out the change with respect to the 
general rules of finance stating that there were a number of changes proposed 
with respect to deposits in the bank. 

President Mayo then explained that as the rule now stood the treasurer was 
required to make a deposit when it amounted to $50, and that there were some 
days when the treasurer would be required to make a dozen deposits in one day 
if he obeyed the letter of the rule; that the change was intended to correct that 
phase of the situation. 

Regularly moved and seconded ; motion carried. 

With respect to Rule 12, the Chair stated that the only change was the substi- 
tution of the word “February” for “January”; that it was necessary under the old 
financial system to have the auditing of the treasurer’s and secretary’s accounts 
done as early as possible; that the change suggested was merely for the conveni- 
ence of the treasurer, who complains that he is so busy receiving dues in January 
that he would like to be granted two weeks additional time, and the Chair thought 
the members would be glad to favor the treasurer. 

Motion duly made and seconded ; carried. 

The change with respect to the meeting of the auditing committee the Chair 
suggested was necessitated by the change previously made and the matter being 
put to vote, the same was declared carried. 

The Chair stated that the change of Rule 12 provided for the printing of the 
list of all moneys received and the name of the person who had paid the money ; 
further stating that this was done so that there would be practically a public 
accounting of the treasurer's report, so every member could look in the list of 
moneys received to see whether his money (the member’s) was recorded in the 
treasurer's books. The Chair stated that this was unnnecessary in view of the 
fact that the treasurer was under ample bond. 

Treasurer Whelpley then stated that in lieu of the former provision he would 
be most happy to inform any of the members just exactly how their accounts 
stood at any time during the year. 

The Chair stated that the Secretary of the Council had hitherto been paid his 
expenses in attending the meetings but that it had been done by resolution; that 
the Association had always hitherto paid the expense of the Secretary of the 
Council, that the committee was not adding any expense but simply making it a 
routine matter. 

The matter having been regularly put to a vote, duly seconded, the same was 
declared carried. 

The Chair then touched on Article 8, going into the history of the former cum- 
bersome method of the payment of bills, stating that that method was no longer 
necessary because of the fact that the treasurer was under sufficient bond and that 
there was therefore ample provision. 
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The President then put the matter to a vote, and the same having been regularly 
moved and seconded, was declared carried. 

The provision affecting the report of the committee of the Council to consider 
the question of representation in sessions of the House of Delegates was then 
presented, and fully dilated upon by the secretary of the Council, with a brief 
history of the action and discussions had upon the subject. 

The Chair then inquired whether there were any further corrections desired in 
the minutes of the Council, and there being no response, the matter being put to 
a vote, regularly moved and seconded, the minutes were declared approved. 

Treasurer Whelpley then addressed the session as follows: 

The report of the treasurer, based on the fiscal year, January 1 to January 1, is 
submitted to the Auditing Committee and then published in the Journal of the 
Association, but it is a custom started by Mr. Sheppard, something like a quarter 
of a century ago, to submit at each annual meeting a summary showing the con- 
dition of the affairs of the finances of the Association at the time or near the 
date of the annual meeting, for aid in the matter of comparison. 

| have followed the custom of closing this voluntary report with the first of 
July. 

The finances of the Association may be divided into three parts, the invested 
funds, those funds are somewhat different in character, but in a general way the 
principle of none of them can be touched by the Association ; of some, the interest 
cannot be touched until the amount is considerably more than it 1s at present; 
other interest can be used under certain conditions. Then we have the current 
funds of the Association, the money in hand to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Association. 

As a third class, the Association holds in trust various funds for specific pur- 
poses; some of these funds have been created by the Association as trust funds; 
others have been placed in the hands of the Association by other parties and the 
responsibility of caring for them has been assumed by the Association. 

In some instances we had no definite instruction; that is to say, in some 
instances without any definite instruction or purpose as to the ultimate use of the 
funds or the interest that accrues. 

On the 29th of July, 1915, the Association funds were as follows: 

The Life Membership Fund—I will read these in round numbers—$20,900, 
that is one of the permanent funds. 

The Endowment Fund, $6,200. 

The Ebert Legacy Fund, $3,300. 

The Centennial Fund, $2,900. 

The Ebert Prize Fund, $1,100, making a total of $34,423. This is an increase 
of $1,160.15, since the report submitted at Detroit, one year ago. 

Treasurer Whelpley stated that the increase was entirely due to interest, and 
added that a detailed report of invested funds would be submitted by the commit- 
tee at one of the general sessions, giving all that information. 

The Association’s current funds are divided into two parts, cash in the bank 
and available bonds; the available bonds amount to $10,000; the cash $6,247.65, 
giving us of current funds, $16,247.65. 
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This, together with the permanent funds I just mentioned gives us a total of 
$60,627.29. 

Now, the funds held in trust by the Association are, first, the Procter Memorial 
Fund created by the Association for a special purpose, which now amounts to 
$7,511.25. 

The Rice Memorial Fund turned over to this Association by the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Pharmacopceial Convention is $172.06; and with 
the College Prize Fund placed in the hands of the Association by Dr. Motter 
of $35.54 gives us funds held in trust amounting to $7,719.55, so that the treas- 
urer on the 29th day of July, 1915, is responsible to this Association for 
$58,390.84. 

I will again say that for a more detailed report of the treasurer, the one in 
which the expenses, or rather, the nature of the expenses and the nature of the 
income are shown, | refer you to the annual report published in a recent number 
of the Journal and covering the fiscal year which corresponds with the concluding 
of the year 1914. 

The membership of the Association is interesting to all and germane to the 
work of the treasurer. 

We have at the present time a total of 2,532 members; that is, our total 
membership. That membership is divided from the standpoint of the treasurer 
into paying members, the honorary members and the members that the treasurer 
has been unable to locate. That is the way the treasurer looks at it. 

Now, we have 112 life members. These life members have become life mem- 
bers in accordance with the provisions of the constitution. Any member of this 
Association who will pay this $100 any time during the first 10 years of mem- 
bership will become a life member. There is a schedule of rates, payments for 
a longer period of membership, until a member has paid for 37 consecutive 
years—the statute of limitations of our Association prohibits him from paying 
and the treasurer each year, in January, writes letters of a 
general form but of a personal nature to those who are entitled, by paying the 
membership of the year, to be placed on this roll and they are informed, having 
paid $5 a year for the 37 years, that the member will be entitled to live as long as 
he or she desires without further payment of dues to the Association. 

These letters have brought some very interesting correspondence, that time 
will not permit of presenting here, but I will say that many of our life mem- 
bers are among our most substantial members, some of them in attendance and 
others in work, and the 112 life members, while not contributing annually to the 
Association in funds, do contribute materially to the Association in general pro- 
paganda work. 

The Association has 8 honorary members distributed over different parts of 
the world. I am sorry to say we have not heard from these honorary members 
during the last year. Asa rule, we hear from a number of them each year, but 
conditions are such that correspondence is not facilitated. 

We have 17 members that are known as life members. At one time this 
Association followed a custom of occasionally placing on a list known as “life 
members, old style” persons who had been in service for some time in the Asso- 
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ciation and desired to drop out or circumstances forced them out. As I said 
before, I believe, we have 17 members that are known as “life members, old 
style,” and most of them are no longer interested directly in pharmacy, but each 
year the treasurer writes to them, each year a different kind of letter. This 
last year | wrote them that I had just had the pleasure of sending a little note 
to each one of the active members of the Association who wefe expected to 
pay dues for 1915; that it was a pleasure to me to state that the party addressed 
was not indebted to the Association for any dues but was expected to take an 
interest in the membership and contribute either a new member, or in some way 
give evidence of remembering that he was a life member of the Association, and 
that brought a large number of letters, and brought at least two new members to 
the Association; so, that while we are not adding to this list of life members, old 
style, we are keeping in touch with them. 

The membership of those whose addresses are unknown is not large; it is 21 
at the present time: That is, relatively speaking, very small because the vicissi- 
tudes of life for the pharmacist are such that they are likely to change addresses 
frequently. 

One reason why this list is much smaller than it was formerly is because of the 
work of the Journal. 

The post office sees to it that changes of address are reported to the editor of 
the Journal and he in turn reports them to the treasurer so that we are keeping 
that list down to a minimum. 

Our foreign members number 44. These are distributed throughout the 
United States and the dependencies. 

It may interest you to very hurriedly cover the list of states where the number 
of members have increased during the past twelve months: Alabama, Arkansas, 
(seorgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, Con- 
necticut—an increase of membership in all of those places. 

| speak of that because it is very significant. It shows our membership in- 
creases over the entire country; that it is not due to any specific spurt of any one 
locality, but that we have a steady growth of new members over the entire dis- 
trict we cover. 

I have the exact number of members in any particular state which I can give 
to any member who is interested or who desires that. 

The Chair inquired whether the total was 2535. 

Treasurer Whelpley then stated that that was the total according to the treas- 
urer’s books during the past year; during this period closing July 25 twenty-nine 
members died during the year. 

The corresponding period previous we had only eighteen deaths. 

Why this death rate should so materially increase is something the treasurer 
cannot explain. 

I will say, in closing, that at the Detroit meeting last year I stated that the pay- 
ments had been so prompt that the treasurer’s mind was such that he, the treas- 
urer, really felt he hadn’t very much trouble in collecting dues ; that he had missed 
some of the correspondence of previous years regarding delinquent dues. 
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Just previous to leaving St. Louis I received a letter from one of my good, 
substantial friends that at one time had been one of the delinquent members, 
and had received a chain of letters, and he said that he really missed them, and 
consequently thought the Treasurer was missing some of the enjoyment of his 
work, and so he held up his money and he said he collected my letters but now 
he returned thtm to me with a check of $5; said he had enjoyed them and he 
freely inclosed the 12 cents postage and that he hoped he had contributed a little 
to the comfort and pleasure of the Treasurer in his work. 

The Chair then asked what disposition the session desired to make of the report 
of the Treasurer. 

Thereupon Wm. C. Anderson moved that the report be received and that it 
take the usual course; which motion was seconded, the question put, and it was 
so ordered. 

President Mayo then suggested that the next item or number on the program 
was the reports of standing committees and inquired whether any of the chairmen 
were present. 

H. V. Arny, Chairman of the Committee on Weights and Measures, then stated 
that the report of his committee was ready 

The Chair then requested Chairman Arny to present the report, which was sub- 
mitted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Your Committee on Weights and Measures, in giving an account of its activities of the 
past year, can only report progress. 

It will be recalled that at the Detroit meeting, held last year, the committee presented 
the following resolution, which was passed by the vote of the second general session of the 
Association. 

Resolved, That the American Pharmaceutical Association is pleased to hear of a revival of 
a campaign aiming to make the metric units the official system of weights and measures 1n 
this country. 

Resolved, That this Association, now, as in the past, stands ready to aid in accomplishing 
this purpose and hereby directs the next committee on weights and measures to co-operate 
with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the American Chemical 
Society, the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and all other interested bodies in an 
educational campaign in interest of the metric system. 


Resolved, That this Association take steps to enlist the support of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association in the proposed campaign on behalf of the metric system. 


The lateness of the appointment of the present committee, coupled with the fact that the 
meetings of most of the national associations interested in the metric system will occur after 
this meeting of our organization forces us to limit our report to the expression of the hope 
that within the next few weeks there will be added recruits to the metric campaign. 

Thus the resolution just cited has been formally submitted to Mr. T. F. Main, Secretary 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and there is every likelihood that resolu- 
tions of endorsement of the metric system will be passed at the meeting of that association, 
which will be held next month. 

Through the co-operation of Professor Johnson, of our Weights and Measures Com- 
mittee, the metric campaign has been brought to the attention of the Association of Ameri- 
can Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and the following resolution was submitted to that board 
and we have just heard that it was passed at the meeting of the association held in this 
city last week. 

Resolved, That the Association of Food and Dairy Officials has heard with sympathy and 
interest of the proposed campaign of education on behalf of the metric system, looking 
toward the ultimate adoption of the system as the official standard of weights and measures 
in this country; be it further 
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Resolved, That this Association appoint a committee of five to co-operate with other na- 
tional bodies in promoting such a campaign. 

A similar resolution has been forwarded to President Herty, of the American Chemical 
Society, and under date of July 23d, we have received a letter from Dr. Herty, in which he 
promises to bring the matter to the attention of the association at the meeting scheduled 
to be held in Seattle next month. 

Professors Johnson and Asher of our committee, have rendered valuable service in dis- 
cussing the metric propaganda with those members of the committee with whom they are 
icquainted and find these gentlemen quite enthusiastic over the plan. 

Your committee strongly recommends that the incoming committee continue the work 
upon the lines followed during the past two years. As things now stand, the national as- 
sociations of grocers, both wholesale and retail, the National Canners’ Association, the 
National Jewelers’ Association, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Asso- 
ciation of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, as well as our Association, have gone on record 
as favoring the metric system. We have every reason to believe that the wholesale druggists 
ind the American Chemical Society will soon express their willingness to join in a metric 
propaganda. We believe that this association should go a step farther and we therefore 
recommend that resolutions, similar to those mentioned above, be submitted to the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, and the National Manufacturers of Medicinal Products. 

If each of the eleven national bodies just enumerated agree to appoint a committee of five 
to co-operate with other national bodies in promoting a metric campaign, we believe that 
tangible results will ensue and that we will have the co-operation of the National Bureau of 
Standards, there is no doubt. 

It will be recalled that last year this committee reported that the Bureau of Standards 
had not been heard from up to the time that the report was prepared. The presence of Dr. 
Wolfe at our Detroit meeting and the remarks that he made on the metric system, showed, 
however, the interest of the bureau in the subject, as does also the following letter from 
\cting Director E. B. Rosa, which was received after the adjournment of the Association 
last year. 

August 15, 1914 

I wish to thank you for the draft of your report as Chairman of the Committee on Weights 
and Measures of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Your letter to Professor Wilson seems to cover the case very well. You understand that 
the demand for the metric system—to become effective in legislation—must come from the 
public. This is a popular government and the power resides in the people. The Bureau is 
irganized to carry out the purposes of the constitutional provisions regarding uniform 
standards of weight and measure, and to fulfill the functions prescribed in its organic act. 
In the performance of these functions the superiority of the metric system is so great that 
we use it quite generally in our work. In fact, its intimate relation to many of the engineer- 
ing quantities, such as electrical units and standards, makes it especially important that we 
use it. The Bureau is always glad to testify to this fact at any time. Congress is a 
representative body and naturally desires to carry out the wishes of the people who up to 
the present time have not, as a majority fully indicated sufficient interest in the subject, for 
or against the metric system. 

Your idea of a campaign of education, therefore, is an excellent one since those most 
familiar with the metric system are its best advocates. With the present lack of knowledge 
regarding the system one could hardly expect anything but the existing status. 

We note Professor Wilson’s reply but do not find what action was taken by the American 
Chemical Society last April. Would it not be well to take up the matter with the Council 
of the Society again to ascertain what action, if any, has been taken, and what they will do 
toward such a campaign as you propose? I think it only needs some one who will make it 
his business to get a decision from each of these important societies to inaugurate the move- 
ment. The American Institute of Electrical Engineers would probably take an active in- 
terest in the matter. 

Regarding the second point, i. e., the best action to be taken by your Association, it would 
be well for you to establish a permanent committee to prepare a report and resolutions 
embodying your wishes in the matter for adoption by your Society. In order that Congress 
may know what you wish to do it would be better for you to send to each congressman at 
each session a printed copy of your report and resolutions. This would keep the matter 
before them and if properly worded would doubtless be read by many of the members. 

We are considering Professor Richards’ suggestion as to the cumbrous names used in 
the metric system. This is thought by some to be a difficulty, but “avoirdupois pound” is 
quite as cumbersome as “cubic centimeter” and not nearly so descriptive. In order to be 
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free from ambiguity in the old system, probably as many syllables would be required as in the 
metric. Furthermore cubic centimeter is frequently called in the laboratory “cc.” It is pos- 
sible that the initials could be pronounced in other cases to advantage. I enclose sample of 
resolutions. A similar set might be prepared by your Association in which the pharma- 
ceutical aspect of the system could be emphasized just as in the enclosed resolutions the 
educational point of view is taken. A similar set could be prepared for each society, em- 
phasizing in turn the point of view of the special subject for which each society is organized. 

So many individuals, associations and societies have urged us to take action that we feel 
as though there must be a wide-spread interest in the subject which only needs organizing 
to have considerable weight with Congress. If Congress should ask our opinion we would, 
of course, give a fair presentation of the advantages and disadvantages of the metric system 
in commerce and trade. How far it would be applied to the details of manufacturing would 
have to be determined by the interests concerned. 

It is natural that the members of Congress with so many other questions to consider 
should not of their own initiative take up the subject of the metric system. It is somewhat 
technical, but if your congressman were willing to see you on the subject and to take enough 
active interest in it to become posted, it might be a good means of getting the congressional 
point of view. Representatives in Congress would doubtless listen more attentively to the 
views of the public, especially those who are interested in commercial, technical and 
scientific societies. 

I would be glad to receive copies of all your resolutions and reports and can assure you 
of our keenest interest in the subject. 

It might be pointed out that the officials of the bureau cannot well assume the respon- 
sibility of carrying on a metric propaganda, since there is a strong and influential group 
of metric antagonists, who have already criticised the officials of the bureau for the little 
they have done in the way of a metric campaign. 

This leads us to the following questions: Assuming that the national bodies mentioned 
above get together in a metric campaign, how is such a campaign to be conducted? This 
was the main topic of discussion at a conference held on July 28th, between Chairman Drake 
of the Wholesale Grocers Metric Committee, Secretary Becker of the Grocers Association, 
and the chairman of our committee. 

As a tentative plan it was suggested that the chairman of the committees, of the ten or 
more national associations, hold an informal conference, discussing ways and means and 
tnen report back to their several organizations. Whether a central bureau should be estab- 
lished or whether a less formal method of propaganda be followed, the parent bodies can 
then decide. In this connection, the activties of The Dental Association of Great Britain 
is worthy of comment, this being an organization of associations and individuals who are en- 
deavoring to bring about the adoption of the metric system by the British Government. 

Following the custom of the past, below is found a summary of news relating to weights 
and measures that has come to the attention of your committee. 

It is of course well known that the new British Pharmacopceia uses metric weights and 
that the committee of revision of the forthcoming U. S. P. has decided to use the word 
“milliliter” (mil) instead of cubic centimeter (cc.). 

On January 4, 1915, there was introduced in Congress during the third session, House 
Bill No. 20,526, by Mr. Dillon, of South Dakota, making compulsory the use of the metric 
system in 1920. This bill died with the Sixty-third Congress, since it was apparently not 
backed by any of the national bodies enumerated above. 

A national law creating a standard barrel for food commodities, of a capacity of 7,056 
cubic inches, will go into effect on July 1, 1916. 

One of the issues of The Nation’s Business published during the past year, had a two- 
column article pointing out that the adoption of the metric system by this country has 
become a crying necessity if we are to enlarge our foreign trading, while in recent issues 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, there has been conducted an interesting discussion 
on the merits and demerits of the metric system. 

In conclusion, Professor Timmons of our committee, points out the need of the legal 
examination of weights and measures on the prescription counter, not from the standpoint 
of fraud as our grocers and butchers scales are examined, but from the standpoint of 
health and life itself maybe, since a high degree of accuracy should be practiced in the dis- 
pensing of potent drugs. A campaign of this sort is now under way in Indiana and with 
astonishing results. That drug store scales and weights are not always accurate the reports 
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of sealers of weights and measures have indicated more than once during the past year, 
and it therefore behooves all druggists to give the accuracy of their weights and measures 
their most careful attention. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. JoHNSON, 

Puitip ASHER, 

C. M. Snow, 

G. D. Timmons, 

H. V. Arny. 


The Chair then inquired as to what disposition was to be made of the report of 
the Committee on Weights and Measures, suggesting that ordinarily the report 
was simply referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Dr. Arny said that he desired to call attention to two recommendations, con- 
tained in the report, which he thought were both innocuous, and that there would 
be no difficulty presented in taking the same under consideration. 

Dr. Arny stated that there would be some work required, part of which would 
be to assist in getting other associations in line. He thought there would be little 
difficulty, and also stated an effort should be made to have other national asso- 
ciations pass similar resolutions. 

Mr. Frank H. Freericks then moved that the paper take its usual course and 
that the recommendations contained therein have the approval of the Association. 

On motion regularly made and seconded, it was so ordered. 

The Chair announced that the next matter to be taken up would be the report 
of the Secretary. 

General Secretary W. B. Day said: My report will be very brief. I refer to 
the report of the Secretary. I wish to call attention to the fact that | have with 
me a stock of badges and bars, so that any of you who wish to be supplied, [ will 
be glad to fill your orders as fast as I can, or take your orders for future delivery. 

The general secretary then presented his report. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 
lo the President and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association : 

I have the honor to report on the various matters entrusted to my care during the past 
year. 

STOCK OF PROCEEDINGS. 

During the term of office of my predecessor, Dr. J. H. Beal, the stock of the publications 
of the Association was stored in the college of pharmacy building at Scio, Ohio. When, 
ifter Secretary Beal’s resignation he moved his tome from Scio to Urbana, Illinois. it 
became necessary to make other provision for caring for this property. At the last conven- 
tion, the generous offer of Professor J. U. Lloyd to store these publications in the Lloyd 
Library was accepted. Therefore, your secretary made a trip to Scio in November, met 
Professor Beal there and arranged for the shipment of this stock of publications to Cin- 
cinnati, where they have since been stored at the Lloyd Library. An inventory of these 
publications is now being made, under Professor Lloyd’s direction and is nearly completed. 
Although there has been some unavoidable delay, the stock is now in such shape that 
orders can be filled promptly. The sales of proceedings since September 1, amounted to 
$77.42. The thanks of the Association are due to the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, who 
as the owners of the Scio College building, gave the free use of it to the Association for 
several years; also the Lloyd Library and to Professor J. U. Lloyd for their generous 
assistance in storing our publications and in undertaking to fill our orders from this stock 


YEAR BOOK. 

The Year Book, Volume II, is finished and ready for distribution. It should be in the mails 
by this time. The printers, the Eschenbach Printing Company of Easton, Pa., have done well 
in expediting the publication. What delay there has been is due to no fault of theirs but to 
the time necessarily required to read and correct proof and to prepare the index. In view 
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of Reporter Diehl’s years and the rather precarious condition of his health, it was deemed 
best that he should not work under any pressure but should be given ample time. The new 
Year Book will contain nearly seven hundred pages and will conform in style to the first 
volume. 

NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


Since September 1st, when my term of office began, until July 27th, 196 orders for the 
National Formulary have been received and filled. These orders aggregated 999 copies, of 
which 969 were cloth bound, 28 sheep and 2 sheep interleaved; 134 orders were for singh 
copies only. The amount of the sales was $1235.84. The collections during the same period 
were $1278.10. The stock on hand in the various bindings is: Cloth, plain, 54; sheep, plain, 
42; cloth, interleaved, 112; sheep, interleaved, 35; total, 243. Another lot of 500 to be bound 
in plain cloth has been ordered recently. There is outstanding in the ledger on National 
Formulary accounts, $208.80. The expenditures on account of National Formulary since 
September 1, 1914, have been $328.08, which, however, does not include the traveling ex- 


penses of the members attending the special meeting and amounting to $249.5 


BADGES AND BARS. 


I received from the former Acting Secretary, last September, 25 gold badges and 95 gold 
bars of various years. Three (3) gold bars were made to order last October and 20 were 
ordered for this meeting. One badge and thirteen bars were sold during the year, up to 
the 29th of July. (Four badges and 19 bars were supplied during this meeting.) 

The stock of gold bars comprises: 

2 1894 15, 1896 3, 1899 5, 1905 2, 1910 3, 1914 
13, 1895 4, 1897 13, 1901 1, 1908 27, 1913 17, 1915 

In all 105 bars and 24 badges. 

The receipts for badges and bars up to July 29th, have been $14.10, expenditures $25.10 
(since September 1, 1915). 

Receipts, September 1, 1914, to July 29, 1915 (ten months) : 





National Pro. and! Badges and Miscel- rotal 

Formulary | Year Book Bars laneous ie 
SUING 8 os ac 6's aw siwie a te $254.67 $ 5.50 % 0.80 $10.00 $270.97 
November ...... it overseas 105.04 | 13.30 | 2.50 120.84 
OS EEC TTT 55.59 5.08 60.67 
are ees 4 75.55 | 19.94 125.49 
EE ig cvcisneg ceed awison a 160.47 | 160.47 
ss RRS 252.91 | +.00 256.91 
cot Seite acernae wos oa aie 47.29 | 17.29 
BD oo hoa wap ware Ree 103.50 | 103.50 
a og i als 186.65 186.65 
ee one eeneae 36.43 | 16.90 53 .33 
ae ears $1278.10 | $77.42 $14.10 $16.50 $1586.12 


The instructions of the Association with regard to the publication of the combined program 
have been carried out to the best of the Secretary’s ability, under rather difficult circum- 
stances. It is hoped that the beginning so made—for this is the first time that such a pro- 
gram has been printed—will facilitate our work and enable the preparation of a fuller and 
more detailed program next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa. B. Day, General Secretary 


After concluding the reading of the report the General Secretary stated that he 
would like to present with the report a letter from Professor Lloyd which con- 
tains further information with regard to the stock of proceedings. 


REPORT OF LLOYD LIBRARY. 


To the Council of the Americal Pharmaceutical Association, at Its Meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, August, 1915: 
Gentlemen—I can report as follows concerning the documents of the American Phir 
maceutical Association forwarded by Professor Beal to the address of the Lloyd Library 
One carload reached us safe, and was immediately carted to our warerooms, built by us to 
be as nearly fireproof as possible. Owing to the fact that there was no invoice of the pub- 
lications, we could do nothing other than open the various boxes and assort the contents, 
which I will frankly say, proved to be a prodigious task. Inasmuch as this shipment occu- 
pied the entire floor space of two stories of our large warehouse, I can well comprehend 
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that it would have been impossible to accomplish this work in any private residence, or in 
any ordinary sized institution. 

One of our librarians was given special charge of this work, and devoted her entire time 
thereto, sorting out the publications, putting them together systematically, tying them up into 
packages properly numbered and labeled, and otherwise arranging them according to library 
system 
Ot each year’s Proceedings, ten copies were reserved; the surplus of each year being care 
lly wrapped and packed in boxes properly labeled on the outside, so that at any time a 
librarian can put his hand on any volume needed. 

\ few boxes yet remain unclassified, of miscellaneous papers, unbound sets, prints, Jour- 
nals, and other miscellaneous documents not concerned in the Pharmaceutical Proceedings. 
I would like instructions what to do with these. At present these are promiscuously mixed 

The accompanying report gives the entire stock unbound, cloth-bound and otherwise bound 
if the Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association now existing in the hands 
f the Society. It will be observed that four years are entirely out of print, 1852, 1853, 
1854, and 1859. Also that there are no bound copies of your documents for 1912, 1913, 
ind 1914 

| have thus attempted to proceed according to directions given me, and hope that my 
efforts to accomplish the work may be satisfactory. It being the intention to place the ten 
copies of each year so that they may be at any time at the command of the librarian, I have 
directed a carpenter to build a series of special compartments that will hold the entire set, 
including blank spaces for the missing years. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun Uri Lioyp, President Lloyd Library 


1) 


President Mayo: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Secretary. 
[ might say for the information of those not cognizant of our methods, 
that all the financial portion of the Secretary's work is looked over by the same 
Auditing Committee that audits the Treasurer’s financial accounts at the end of 
the fiscal year, and these financial accounts have been audited by this committee 
tor the fiscal year as will appear later on. 

A motion was then made, duly seconded, that the report be accepted and that 
it take its usual course; and it was so ordered. 

Treasurer Whelpley then asked if he might have the privilege of moving a vote 
of thanks to the Lloyd library as well as for the very generous and efficient man- 
ner in which the property of the Association has been placed in serviceable form. 
Mr. Freericks seconded the motion and suggested that it be carried by a standing 
vote. 

The Chair then said that it gave the President great pleasure, needless to say, 
to put the motion; that no one who had any experience whatever in handling ac- 
cumulations of this kind but could appreciate the immense amount of work re- 
quired and the especial skill necessary to keep matters in the proper shape and 
get desirable results; that those who had had the privilege of going through the 
Lloyd library were well convinced that it could not have been put in better hands ; 
and that through the kindness of the Association’s good friend and servant that 
the Association had this done, and therefore he acted on the suggestion of the 
seconder of the motion that a standing expression of thanks be tendered Professor 
Lloyd. 

The Chair then called upon Professor Lloyd to say a few words. 

Professor Lloyd said: I thank you for your kindness, and the evidence of 
thanks given the Lloyd library and I ask for information and instruction. 

These books are not insured, nor is the Lloyd library; not one dollar of insur- 
ance. 

We think our buildings are nearly fire proof. We know a fire company is very 
near to our establishment, but we have no method of valuing a property like that 
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and therefore we have not insured any document in our establishment. I refer 
to the Lloyd Library plant. 

I would suggest that these books be divided; that the copies of each be kept 
in one location and one building, and that the Lloyd library be instructed to take 
the reserve stock to some other locality and store it, thus providing against an 
accident and perhaps a fire and the loss by water in case there be a fire. 

It seems to me if this is accomplished there will be no reason to pay money out 
for insurance, although that remains for the Council to determine whether it is 
best to take out an insurance policy or not. 

Treasurer Whelpley then moved that the matter of insuring the property be 
referred to the Council with power to act; which motion was duly seconded, and 
the question put, the motion was declared carried. 

The Chair then stated that the day previous the President had failed to call on 
the President of the Pacific Coast Women’s Pharmaceutical Association; that it 
was the first time the President had ever failed to call on a lady when he should 
have done so. But suggested if the lady was present the President and members 
would be very glad to hear her. 

Mr. Wise stated that Mrs. White was the lady referred to by the Chair, that 
she was not attendant on the session; that she would be at the luncheon but was 
unable to be present at the general morning session. 

The Chair then requested Mr. Wise to convey to the lady the Association's 
regards and keen regret for the president’s failure in not calling upon her previ- 
ously ; informing the message bearer that she would be very, very wélcome to 
participate in the deliberations and that the president would be glad to call upon 
her at any time. 

Mr. Wise thanked the President and stated that he would so inform Mrs. 
White. 

President Mayo then stated that it was always a peculiar pleasure to him to call 
attention to the fact when he found that a pharmacist had received recognition 
outside of the line of his own craft, and stated that the only pharmacist who has 
been made a state commissioner to the exposition was in the assemblage, naming 
the Association’s dear old friend Professor Lloyd; the President stated that Pro- 
fessor Lloyd was one of the commissioners from the State of Ohio busily engaged 
here (San Francisco) in the work of the Ohio State Exposition building and 
activities in connection therewith. 

The Chair then called upon Mr. Lloyd to tell the convention what interest 
there was to the pharmacist in the work attached to and involved in the appoint- 
ment of Exposition Commissioner. 


Again I have the opportunity of thanking you for giving me a chance to talk 
to you (laughter) ; but let me say to you that one of the opportunities of the phar- 
macist as commissioner in supervising the building of a world’s fair building is 
that of missing many opportunities for rest and recreations and pleasures and 
adventures in the years that he is employed for that work. 

I missed the meeting at Detroit by reason of this Panama-Pacific Exposition 
building commissioner allotment ; and I have missed other pleasurable opportuni- 
ties in that direction by reason of that work, and I would suggest, Mr. President, 
if you are asking for suggestions, that if any of that work should come to you, 
that you decline it, yes, decline the honors with thanks. (Laughter. ) 
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Now, a few words: You gave me the privilege. Now, I will take the privilege 
to say to you young people who are here that you are all interested in the World’s 
Fair Home Building. And don’t forget that you who are from these various cities, 
don’t forget to record your name,—Pennsylvania, New York, or whatever other 
state it may be—wherever it may be, record your name in your home building and 
take a little pride in it. 

You do not know how we people who built these buildings—how we are inter- 
ested in having a little attention paid to the work that we have done. 

I speak for all of you. Now, the Ohio building was built by a pharmacist. 
He did not neglect the work and he sacrificed in all other directions. He even 
sacrificed his pharmacy work to accomplish that public work for the State of Ohio, 
he might say that his good friend Judge Harmon got him into it, ill-advisedly—so 
far as he was concerned, and, having accepted the commission he did it, but, never 
another one. One is enough, and I know when I have a plenty. 

It has some pleasures attached to it, especially from the financial side. You 
are always expected to pay your own expenses, which is a pleasure, too. 

Go to the World’s Fair; go to each of the buildings that belong to your respect- 
ive homes. If you have none, remember you have a home in the Ohio building. 
(Applause. ) 

If you can’t find-any home, go to our Ohio building; it may not be a $750,000 
building, but if you can’t find a home anywhere else go to the Ohio building, there 
is a home for everyone. 

If you are a member of the Ohio organization, if you come there by invitation, 
not by request, but by a right that you have to the Ohio building, record your name 
and after it “Ph. G.,” that will please me, and the good deputy commissioner is 
always there, and he is a mighty fine fellow. And Mrs. Bryce, you young people 
all want to see Mrs. Bryce; go there and record your name. Say to the good com- 
missioner, ‘I am glad to come to the Ohio building.’ 

And after you have visited the Ohio building you can take your time and saun- 
ter around the other buildings ( am I right, Mr. President?) 


President Mayo: You are always right. 


Professor Lloyd (continuing): As one of the three commissioners I take 
great pleasure in inviting you, the members of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, collectively or singly, with your families or not, at this time or any other 
time, you and your friends, to visit the Ohio building; and if you do this you will 
not regret it and you will very much please the State of Ohio and the associates 
of all the other states and California. 

And among the other beautiful buildings you should not forget that magnificent 
great California building. Don’t forget that—which you will get to after you 
visit the Ohio building. (Laughter and great aplause.) 


President Mayo: Professor Lloyd, I am sure that all the members will be 
very glad to accept your invitation. We will also accept your very kind advice 
to positively decline the honors with thanks when they come to us to serve as 
commissioners. 

Now, the Chair has several announcements to make. 

Ex-President Rusby came with a special party and wishes to announce that the 
special car which will be used by his party has a few remaining berths; this car 
will leave on Thursday, August 12, for Los Angeles, and then via Santa Fe Rail- 
road, and expects to arrive in New York on August 28. 

The Chair then announced that the next order of business would be the reports 
of general committees. 

The General Secretary then stated that several reports had been placed in his 
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hands, but that it was his idea that some of these had better go to the sections, 
enumerating, for instance, the report of the Committee on Quality of Medicinal 
Drugs, stating that it was a printed report and quite extensive and the General 
Secretary assumed need not be read, but that it ought preferably be referred to 
the Scientific Section. 

The Chair then suggested that the report in question be referred to the Scien- 
titic Section. 

The Secretary then announced that Prof. E. L. Patch, who is chairman of the 
committee, had supplied a very limited number of reprints of this report, which 
the Secretary of the Scientific Section would distribute. 

The General Secretary also stated that the Committee on Physiological Tests 
had handed in its report, which should go to the same section. 

The Chair then announced that it would take the same course. 

The General Secretary then announced the committee report on Status of Phar- 
macists in the National Government, stating that it was the belief that some of 
the pharmacists present at the session would be interested in hearing the report 
of the committee. 

The General Secretary also read a portion of the letter of the chairman in which 
the chairman stated that he had purposely made the report short as there was 
little to report except to advise why the:committee had not been able to secure 
the legislation desired, and expressing the wish of the chairman that the report 
would meet with approval. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF PHARMACISTS IN 
THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
To the President and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

As chairman of the above-named Committee I herewith beg leave to submit the following 
report, showing the conditions existing with respect to pending legislation before Congress, 
looking to the improvement of the condition of the Hospital Corps, United States Army 
and the members composing same. 

The past year Congress was overcrowded with work, incident to the war in Europe, and 
the anxiety of members of both houses of Congress to be able to get away and return to 
their homes as early as possible, they having been kept in Washington many months longer 
than usual by reason of the long special session of Congress. With the opposition that de- 
veloped on the part of the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff, to the bills we had in- 
troduced by Senator Bacon and Mr. Hughes, it was found impossible to secure any con- 
sideration whatever from the Committee on Military Affairs or its sub-committee. Even 
the clear, strong appeal made by Col. Gandy, acting Surgeon General, when he appeared at 
the hearing held previous to the last annual meeting held in Detroit, seemed to make no 
impression on the members of the committee that something should be done for the mem- 
bers of the Hospital Corps, so that the army could obtain better men than they are at present 
able to do. 

The Surgeon General’s office has rendered us much assistance in the past and has been 
endeavoring to solve the problem whereby the opposition could be overcome, increase the 
efficiency of this branch of the service and better take care of the pharmacists. As yet they 
have been unable to devise anything that has not met opposition and while the task is a 
difficult one I feel sure that in time we can expect that some means will be devised that will 
prove satisfactory. 

The granting of commissions to pharmacists has been strongly opposed from within, like- 
wise have they opposed the provision of the Hughes bill creating a rank of Sergeant Major, 
for pharmacists, for the reason that it conflicts with the present class of Sergeant Majors. 
It would seem wise for the American Pharmaceutical Association to recommend to the 
Surgeon General, in the consideration of the question of the improvement of the status of 
the Hospital Corps and its members, that the rank of pharmacist be created and that this 
rank be equal to and equivalent of that of first lieutenant, if we are unable to secure favorable 
recommendation to provide for commissions for pharmacists of the Hospital Corps. 

The coming session of Congress which convenes in December will no doubt be very 
much overcrowded owing to many important questions incident to the European war. The 
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re-introduction of the Hughes bill would not receive any consideration, owing to the oppo- 
sition of the Secretary and Chief of Staff, and as nothing better has as yet been suggested 
whereby all interests have been able to get together, I therefore recommend that the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association use its best endeavors with the Surgeon General, looking to 
the framing of some measure that will properly take care of the pharmacists in the Hos- 
pital Corps: improve this branch of the army and at the same time overcome the objections 
that have been raised. The pharmacists in this branch of the Government Service are the 
only ones that have not received recognition. 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. L. Hitton, Chairman 


The Chair then announced that Chairman S. L. Hilton, of the committee, and 
the members had touched upon a subject on which the president had devoted con- 
siderable space and attention in his own address, and if the convention would per- 
mit the Chair to suggest it, he thought it might be desirable to report the recom- 
mendations to the committee on president’s address ; that they might possibly like 
to consider the two recommendations in conjunction. 

Dr. Anderson then moved that the report be referred to the Committee on Pres- 
ident’s Address, which motion was carried, and it was so ordered. 

The General Secretary then announced that he had a letter from Mr. John F. 
Hancock, on the report of the Committee on Procter Memorial, stating his inabil- 
ity to be at the convention and extending his best wishes for the success of the 
meeting. 

The General Secretary stated that the report was very short, and it was there- 
fore read. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WILLIAM PROCTER, JR., MONUMENT FUND. 

The Committee on the William Procter, Jr., Monument Fund respectfully reports that the 
Chairman, accompanied by Prof. Jos. P. Remington, of Philadelphia, and Mr. W. S. Richard- 
son, of Washington, D. C., have appeared before the Commission of Fine Arts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in conference on the Monument to the late Prof. William Procter, Jr., 
which it proposes to erect in the Smithsonian Grounds at Washington, D. C. Remarks were 
made by the members of your Committee, explaining the plans and purposes of this Com- 
mittee and that it was our idea to erect a Monument in keeping with those commemorating 
the life work of Dr. Gross and Dr. Rush, thus completing the plan to memoralize the thre« 
strong links in the History of Medicine in the United States—Pharmacy, Surgery and 
Therapeutics. 

The Commission of Fine Arts decides the character of memorials that shall be erected 
in Washington, while the Congress of the United States gives permission for the site, and 
it was suggested that your Committee should petition Congress for the proposed site in 


the Smithsonian Grounds. 

This application would have been made at the last session of Congress had it not been 
for the generally disturbed condition and the unusual amount of legislation before both th 
House of Representatives and the Senate. It was the advice of those Congressmen with 
whom we had been in conference that this application be deferred until the fall session of 
Congress. This application with the attendant bills will be presented as soon as Congress 
again convenes and we have every prospect of their early approval of our plans 

J. F. Hancock, Chairman 


It was then moved that the report be received and that it take the usual course, 
which motion was seconded, and it was so ordered. 

The report of the General Membership Committee was then read, and the same 
action was taken with respect to that report; namely, a motion was made, sec- 


onded: carried, and it was received and ordered that the same course be taken. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
To the President of the American Pharmaceutical Association : 

The membership campaign has been carried on along the same general lines as last year. 

A large membership committee, comprising 227 members, was divided into eight geographic 
districts and into seven special sub-committees. 

Extensive correspondence with the district chairmen and state chairmen was carried on. 
Lists of eligible persons were supplied and a vigorous effort made to materially increase the 
membership. That this effort has met with rather poor success is due no doubt to the 
general business depression and the unrest incident upon the European conflict. 

In Nebraska, West Virginia and Maine there were relatively considerable accessions to the 
membership. New York, however, again leads in the number of new members elected. 

\s was pointed out by Chairman Packard a vear ago, plans should be made to interest 
students of pharmacy during their college years. The suggestion is made that this might be 
best accomplished through the Journal, possibly by a concession in the subscription rates 
to students and particularly so if by co-operation with faculties, the valuable information 
presented in the Journal can be utilized in reference or supplementary reading as a part of 
the curricula of the colleges of pharmacy. 

It is encouraging to note that the number of prize memberships offered to students in 
the colleges is steadily increasing. 

It is hoped that action will be taken at this convention such as will facilitate the forma- 
tion of local branches and aid in their development when formed. 

The Journal reaches out to the membership everywhere. The branches afford local 
centers for the dissemination of progressive ideas in pharmacy. These two agencies will do 
much toward building up the membership when their possibilities are more fully realized. 

The expense of the membership campaign has been for printing, postage and stationery, 
$115.91. The number of new members elected since the last meeting is 304. 

Respecifully submitted, 
W. B. Day, Chairman. 


The General Secretary then announced that he had the report of the National 
Committee on the Pharmaceutical Syllabus; that it was a very brief report; also 
stating that the Secretary had a letter from Dr. Theodore J. Bradley, submitting 
the report, stating that the death of Mrs. Gregory and illness in his own family 
prevented either Dr. Gregory’s or his presence. 


REPORT OF THE SYLLABUS COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JULY 31, 1915. 
Bulletin V. 


To the President and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

The Syllabus Committee of your Association respectfully submits the following report for 
the year ended on July 31, 1915. 

The second edition of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus was issued during the spring of 1914 
and 700 copies have been sold, mostly to members of state boards of pharmacy and faculties 
of colleges of pharmacy. The Syllabus has taken its proper place as a helpful reference 
book that is fast assuming an important office in the co-ordination of the work of the col- 
leges of pharmacy and the state boards of pharmacy. 

During the fall of 1914 the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association invited 
pharmacists to criticize the Syllabus and a considerable number of responses were received 
and published in the issues of December, 1914, and January, 1915. The opinions there ex- 
pressed were almost invariably favorable to the Syllabus and the Committee was praised 
for the progress it has made towards the accomplishment of an exceedingly difficult task. 

The Syllabus has now been formally adopted by a large number of the state boards of 
pharmacy as a guide in the preparation of their examinations and, in whole or in part, by 
many colleges of pharmacy. It is expected that a list of the boards and colleges that have 
adopted the Syllabus will be published soon. 

The finances of the Committee are in a satisfactory condition, the liabilities being much 
more than balanced by the value of 300 copies of the Syllabus on hand, for which there is 
a steady sale, and of the electroplates for printing the books. 

The Committee requests that your organization continue the annual appropriation of 
$25 towards the necessary expenses of its work. 

Signed, 
Wits G. Grecory, Chairman. 

THEODORE J. BrApLey, Secretary-Treasurer 

(Detailed financial report to the Committee will follow, as Bulletin VI.) 

Boston, July 31, 1915. 
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The Chair stated that the custom of the Association had been heretofore to 
have the initial steps in all matters pertaining to appropriations, taken by the 
Council, and for that reason it might be well to refer this recommendation to 
Council. 

It was moved that the request for an appropriation of $25 be referred to the 
Council, and upon motion regularly made and seconded, the same was carried, 
and it was so ordered. 


The General Secretary then announced that he had the report of the Committee 
on Recipe Book, which was short, and the question arising in the general secre- 
tary’s mind was whether the session would like to refer it to the Section on Prac- 
tical Pharmacy and Dispensing. 

It being regularly moved and seconded, to that effect, the motion being carried, 
it was so ordered. 


The General Secretary also announced that he had a letter from Mr. Beringer 
inclosing the report of the Committee on Standards for Unofficial Drugs; that he 
did not know what was the customary action with respect thereto, but thought it 
should be referred to the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. 

The Chair then stated that that would be done. 


The General Secretary also stated that Mr. England had a report for the Com- 
mittee on Patents and Trade Marks; that it logically be referred to the Section on 
Education and Legislation; that there were a number of committee reports that 
had not yet been turned in and that possibly some of the chairmen of the com- 
mittees were present, and might wish to make explanations. 

On motion and on suggestion of the Committee on Editing Rules, the same was 
discontinued. 


The General Secretary then announced that there was the report of the Inter- 
national Committee on Nomenclature, over which Dr. Alpers had supervision, and 
inasmuch as he had already stated that on account of the complication caused by 
the war and for other reasons the committee was not prepared to make any report. 
The president thought that the only thing now in order, with war in the air every- 
where would be the discharge of the committee, and that he therefore suggested it. 

The motion having been regularly made and seconded, and carried, it was so 
ordered. 

The General Secretary then stated that the Committee on National Legislation, 
of which Mr. John C. Wallace was chairman, had not sent in any report; that 
Dr. Beal, Mr. Holzhauer, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Hilton were the other members. 

The General Secretary then announced that the report next to be heard from 
would be that of the Committee on Regulation for the Transportation of Drugs by 
Mail; that Mr. Benjamin L. Murray was the chairman. 

Chairman announced that that report was with the Committee of the Section on 
Education and Legislation. 

Secretary Day then stated that Mr. Freericks had an important announcement 
that he wished to make with respect to the session of the Section on Education 
and Legislation. 

The General Secretary then suggested to President Mayo that there was yet re- 
maining on the program the disposition of the Committee on United States Phar- 
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macopceia, of which Mr. Lackenbach was chairman, and the Committee on Time 
and Place of Meeting; the secretary also stated that he presumed the Committee 
on Time and Place would report at the last general session, as was customary, 
eliciting the information that Professor Remington was chairman. 

Professor Remington then stated that he would like to say to the members gen- 
erally that he had with him the first twenty-five pages of the United States Phar- 
macopeeia in proof and had about 300 pages in galley proof, and that they were 
ready to be passed around to be inspected. 

The General Secretary then announced that that concluded the general con- 
mittees, the other committees being required to report to the Council. 

The General Secretary stated that he believed that the Committee on Invested 
Funds reported to the Association, and inquired of Dr. Whelpley as to whether 
they had reported. 

A gentleman then stated that they had reported to the Council. 

Treasurer \Whelpley then stated that it seemed as if quite a number of reports 
were required ‘not exactly from” the Treasurer but ‘‘on” the Treasurer; that an 
association gets at him from various angles; that the by-laws required that the 
Treasurer must, in company with a member of the Association, examine the bonds 
that are in the trust company vaults, and make affidavit with reference to the fact 
that the bonds are there, and that this had been done. 

The Treasurer further stated that the Auditing Committee visits him and 
examines his books and compares them; then the Treasurer is expected to make 
an annual report for the fiscal year; in addition to that that he made his report 
to the committee, which was a supplementary report showing the condition of the 
Association financially at or near the time of the meeting; that in addition to 
this he was required to comply with Rule No. 14 of the General Rules of Finance 
of the Association requiring that a committee on invested funds shall make a 
full report at the annual meeting, which shall be read in full and published in the 
proceedings ; that the Treasurer is an ex-officio member of the Committee on In- 
vested Funds, and that being more familiar with the conditions, he submitted that 
report, which was really a report of the committee, and the report to which he 
referred but a few moments previous, as giving the title, detail and status of each 
fund. . 

That he would mention the funds in the order in which they were established, 
which was as follows: 

The first one being the Ebert Prize Fund established by Albert E. [bert at 
Indianapolis in 1875 when he was President of the Association; the Treasurer 
stating that Mr. Ebert gave the Association $500, the interest of which was to be 
used in encouraging original investigation ; that almost annually part of this inter- 
est had been used but that the accumulated interest added to the $500 at that time 
amounted to a total of $1103, merely going to show, the Treasurer pointed out, 
how interest counts up in the course of time. 

The Centennial Fund was established by a balance left in the hands of the local 
committee in Philadelphia when this Association met in that city in 1876; the En- 
tertainment Committee raised more money than they spent, although they en- 
deavored to spend it freely and liberally ; and that balance became the nucleus of 
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what is known as the Centennial Fund, the interest of which cannot be used but 
must be added to the fund. 

At the present time that amounts to $2,329.23 ; $1,000 is in Massachusetts state 
bonds ; $1,800 in the Boston Penny Savings Bank, drawing 4 percent interest, and 
the accumulated interest makes up the total just read. 

| should have said that the Ebert Prize Fund is in the Boston Penny Savings 
Bank drawing interest at 4 percent per annum compounded semi-annually. 

The Life Membership Fund was next established and consists of the money 
paid by those who became life members by payment, in various sums, by some 
Sa up to $100. 

The interest of that money for any current year may be used for any purpose 
that the Association may direct, but if it isn’t used during that current year it 
becomes a part of the principle and cannot be touched by the Association. 

The Life Membership Fund amounts to $20,902.26. It is invested in Massa- 
chusetts state bonds and the interest is added semi-annually. 

The Association holds in trust a College Prize Fund which originally consisted 
of $25 placed in the hands of the Association by Dr. Motter, of Washington, for 
the purpose of giving annually for five years $5 prizes for students in the Na- 
tional College of Pharmacy. 

The conditions were such that no call has been made upon the fund and it 
has gradually accumulated until today it is $36.34. 

The money is in the Boston Penny Savings Bank drawing 4 percent interest. 

The Endowment Fund was established by Mr. S. A. D. Sheppard and Dr. J. H. 
Beal, who jointly gave the Association certain sums of money and agreed to place 
in the fund one dollar for every $20 that the Association or any member of the 
Association puts into this fund. 

At the present time that fund amounts to $6,184.77. It is on deposit in the 
Boston Penny Savings Bank drawing 4 percent interest compounded semi-an- 
nually. . 

The Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopeeia raised a fund 
known as the Rice Memorial Fund, from which was erected at the grave of Dr. 
Charles Rice, in New York, a very fitting monument; from this fund was also 
published a memorial volume. 

The small balance left on hand was carried by the Trustees of the United States 
Pharmacopceia for several years, and finally by vote of the Trustees and accept- 
ance by the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association was placed in 
the hands of this Association as a trust fund, without any specific limitations or 
directions. It is deposited in the Boston Penny Savings Bank where it was 
originally, and now amounts to $172.06. 

The Procter Memorial Fund established for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment in Washington now amounts to $7,511.25. Of this amount $4,812.46 is a 
time deposit in the International Bank of St. Louis drawing 4 percent interest. 

The balance is in cash in the International Bank of St. Louis. This certificate, 
of course, runs for twelve months, but the remaining balance, some $2600, is kept 
in cash so that the committee can, when it chooses, at the appropriate time, draw 
upon the fund and the money can be used. 
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There is, however, 3 percent paid on this daily balance by special arrangement 
with the bank, a special arrangement that the Association has. Two percent is the 
ordinary amount, but we get three. 

The Ebert Legacy Fund is a fund left by Albert Ebert to the Association by his 
will and amounts at the present time to $3,330.39; $2.000 of this is in St. Louis 
bonds and $1,290.48 is in the International Bank in open account. 

That covers all of the funds of the Association and this is a report of a stand- 
ing committee on invested funds, really submitted by the Treasurer for the com- 
mittee. 

The chair then stated that Treasurer Whelpley was just like a gatling gun, com- 
pelling the Association to withstand his siege of report; that the report in ques- 
tion required so far as he knew no action, inasmuch as the work of the committee 
had already been supervised by the Auditing Committee, and desired to know 
what action the session desired to take upon it. 

It was then regularly moved and seconded, and the motion carried, that the 
report be accepted. 

The President then announced that the session would hear from Chairman 
Hynson of the Committee on Organization of Local Branches. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LOCAL BRANCHES. 
To the Officers and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association : 

Gentlemen—The experience of this Committee is like many others; it did not receive 
notice of its appointment until late in May. This has made it impossible for us to be at all 
helpful to established branches, since their last meetings for the year are generally held in 
May or June. It has also made it difficult for us to seek the organization of new branches. 

This delay in the organization of the various committees of the Association is a distinct 
hindrance to its effective work and leads us to suggest that since the President elect, under 
present conditions of election, has several months notice that it should be expected of him 
to have his full list of appointments ready for announcement when he is inaugurated and 
that such announcement be a part of the inaugural ceremonies. 

As important and worthy of inclusion in this report, we offer a letter under date of 
January 8th, addressed to Mr. Joseph W. England, Secretary of the Council, to the Council 
representatives of the various branches and in addition we offer extracts from replies re- 
ceived by Mr. England to whom we are in debt for all this valuable matter. 

Mr. England’s letter is as follows: 


From letter of J. W. England to Council Representative, Branch, A. Ph. A.: 

At the final general session of the Detroit meeting (Journ. A. Ph. A., 1914, 1495), the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“The recommendation of the president to reduce the number of members necessary for 
the organization of a local branch from twenty-five to fifteen, and that the ee of the 
Committee on Local Branches should provide a bulletin to be issued to the local branches 
suggesting topics of importance for discussion.” 

As the first part of the above resolution is in conflict with Chapter XII. Article 1, of the By- 
Laws, on Local Branches, and these were not amended at the meeting, it is, of course, 
inoperative; the latter part of the resolution, however, is in full force and effect 

President Mayo has not yet appointed the Committee on Local Branches for 1914-1915, 
but will do so shortly, and the committee will then doubtless issue bulletins and send topics 
for discussion to the Local Branches. 

In the meanwhile, the thought has occurred to me that it might be well if we could 
devise some scheme to encourage and co-ordinate the work of the seventeen different 
branches. How would it do for the Committee on Local Branches to select six or more 
subjects for papers each official year, or ask six or more experts to select subjects, and 
have each one write on the subject he selects? Then, each month, seventeen copies of the 
paper for the following month could be sent to the local branches (with the exception pos- 
sibly of the local branch to which the author belongs). Each branch would then receive, 
each month, an original paper from an outside source, which would stimulate attendance 
and stimulate the work of the local branch. 
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It must not be forgotten by those of us in the large cities that the members of some of the 
local branches do not have the extended facilities for research work in pharmacy that mem- 
bers of the larger cities have, and hence cannot prepare comprehensive programs, but if they 
could have the assistance of the members of the Association at large, they could make their 
programs more appealing to a larger number of their own membership. 

With the nearly 3000 members of the Association—and leaders in all lines of pharmaceu- 
tical research—it should not be difficult to get six members of the Association, each year, to 
write a paper for the Branches, especially in view of the wide publicity that would obtain 
for the writer. The Branches as a rule, do not have more than six meetings a year and the 
papers could be upon scientific, educational, legislative, historical or commercial topics, as 
deemed best by the Committee on Local Branches. 

Of course, the danger may be that the members of the Local Branches who write papers 
may “lay down on their jobs” if the Branches receive outside assistance in securing papers, 
but I do not think so. I believe that the service proposed would stimulate research instead 
of repressing it. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the Committee on Local Branches could well adopt the 
admirable plan used by Chairman E. Fullerton Cook this year for the Philadelphia Branch 
of having presented each month at the Branch Meeting a systematic “Review” of current 
pharmaceutical journals of the previous month. This has been well received at the Philadel- 
phia Branch meetings, and one “review” could serve for each of the seventeen Branch meet- 
ings. 

The suggestions above made would not interfere in any way with the resolution of the 
Association that the Committee on Local Branches send bulletins to the Branches suggesting 
topics for discussion; in fact, they would be really supplementing and strengthening the work 
of the committee. 

Will you make inquiry of the members of your Branch and ascertain how they are im- 
pressed by the above suggestions? I have no desire to suggest anything that will interfere 
with the individual work of each Branch; my only thought is to utilize the great ability of 
the members of the Association at large for the benefit of the members of the local Branches. 

The replies are in part as follows: 


E. H. Turesine of Cincinnati Branch: 

“Your suggestion with regard to having six experts write papers on selected subjects, these 
to be read at the Branch meetings during the same month, appears to me an excellent one. 
Together with the topics offered by the new committee, it will form the nucleus for a year’s 
program that will not only co-ordinate the work of the Branches, but will encourage them. 
Have spoken to some eight of our members, all of whom view the matter in the same light. 

“To have something special during the winter, was in mind when the program for the 
Cincinnati Branch was prepared. It provides for a paper by some well-known person in 
Pharmacy each alternate meeting—the meeting between being reserved for papers and discus- 
sions by local members, and reports of committees, one of which is a review of current phar- 
maceutical journals under the title of “Progress of Pharmacy.” 

The special papers for the year are from Prof. John Uri Lloyd, Prof. C. T. P. Fennel, Dr. 
Beal, Dr. Anderson, Dr. A. O. Zwick, Frank H. Freericks and Julius Greyer. 


S. L. Hitton, District of Columbia Branch: 

“You are doubtless aware that the conditions here are probably different from those of any 
of the other Branches; it is impossible to interest the retail pharmacist, other than six or 
eight, but we have no trouble in interesting the many scientists in the Government service and 
have succeeded in securing many valuable papers; we, therefore, have to continue along these 
lines if we may expect to do anything and accomplish any work of a scientific nature.” 


J. M. Rocorr, M. D., Nashville Branch: 

“The suggestions made in your communication meet with the hearty approval of all who 
are interested in the progress of pharmacy, and I am sure that “outside papers” could have 
nothing but a good effect on the interest of the local members, and would not depress their 
present efforts in research. 

“I have attempted to incite the interest of our local members by giving a series of papers, 
discussing the methods and simpler tests applied in physiological chemistry. My first paper 
was read at the February meeting and I considered the simplest methods of gastric analysis, 
showing how the pharmacist could do this kind of work for the physician and add a profit- 
able ‘ethical side line’ to his store. The younger men in the profession (non-members) were 
invited to be present, and Dr. Ruddiman invited the students of the Pharmacy Department 
of Vanderbilt University, who were also in attendance. 

“IT believe that this paper awakened the interest of a number of the more intelligent 
pharmacists and particularly the younger men who are being better trained than some of the 
older men in the profession and that it has merited an attempt on my part to prepare another 
paper in this series to follow up the first one.’ 

FrepericK J. Wuiiinc, Northwestern Branch: 

“TI like the suggestions embodied in your letter immensely and will bring the matter before 

our next Branch meeting.” 
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Cuas. T. P. FenNev, Cincinnati Branch: 

“We aim to have two or three illustrated lectures on subjects of interest to all, but without 
discussion. The last lecture was given by myself in November, 1914, History of Chemistry, 
with about seventy-five slides. The subjects for discussion are selected from topics selected 
by individual members for elaboration and obtained through a committee of three. In re- 
sponse to the request of the committee, subjects for at least six meetings have been obtained. 
Last year I had charge of Progress in Pharmacy, but we had so many topics for discussion 
that only one meeting was devoted to the department. This year Mr. Jones has charge of this 
department, the first installment to be presented at the coming meeting, January 12, 1915. 
We devoted one evening to discussion, “History,” by Prof. Lloyd. Preparations and Assays 
by Theo. Wetterstroem, Merrell, Jones and myself. Recent Phar. Legislation by Mr. Free- 
ricks, and general discussion. Illustrated Lectures by Dr. A. O. Zwick without discussion 
In all these programs no written papers were presented, although the authors had ‘follow-up’ 
notes. 

“I believe your suggestion of exchange papers could be worked up with general benefit. 
I shall present the matter to the Association at the next meeting.” 

H. M. Wue tptey, St. Louis Branch: 

“T read with much interest your letter of November 18, regarding local branches. I hope 
you will work out a scheme whereby we will have greater co-ordination between the branches. 
Some one should keep tab on the branches. As it is now, they seem to grow up very much 
as did Topsy. They can be seriously ill without professional attendance and care and even 
die without its being observed. 

“IT like your plan of having papers written to be read at the various branches.” 

In our opinion, the suggestions of Secretary England and his interested correspondents 
offer much that will be helpful to our members. 

The status of the local branch has received the serious thought of the Chairman, especially 
in relation to the correlating of the various important pharmaceutical organizations, both 
state and national, also when considering the size and the personnel of the Council mem- 
bership. In his opinion the local branch has a place of great usefulness in the Association 
work. They are, or should be much like the various sections, neither administrative nor 
executive, but forums upon which developing discussions may be held, the conclusions from 
which may be carried into the several sections. Like the Sections, it would seem they should 
continue to have representation in the Council, which will in all probability become the 
executive body of the Association for the concentration and crystallization of the instructive 
work of the organization. 

To offset the claim that the Council is too large, the opinion is offered that the Council 
cannot become too large, if each member represents a distinct unit peculiar to itself. It can 
only become too large, and is already too large, for its proceedings to be conducted by mail. 

The several annual meetings should be held and ad interim, its affairs, administrative and 
executive, should and must, it is thought, be left to an Executive Committee of not more 
than seven members. This is offered to the Committee in answer to the question: “Shall 
the local branches continue to hold membership in the Council?” and we answer positively, 
yes! (Signed) H. P. Hynson, Chairman. 


Chairman Hynson then stated that the suggestions of Mr. England were well 
worthy of consideration and that they had the endorsement of a number of the 
council members of the different branches, and he thought that while it would 
take quite too much time to read all the recommendations, that in his opinion they 
should be referred to the Commitee on Publication for revision and publication ; 
that he, Mr. Hynson, personally thanked Mr. England for his good work and he 
hoped that every member would do likewise. 

Further extracts were read from the letter of Mr. England, and Mr. Hynson 
suggested that the writer ought to have the privilege of re-writing the report. 

The Chair then stated that the session would give the author that privilege, 
further stating that the session would then hear from the Committee on Organi- 
zation of Branches, asking whether they had any recommendations. 

Mr. Hynson suggested that the only recommendations were simply those em- 
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bodied in Mr. England’s suggestions; that the other members of the committee 
endorsed them; and that the Committee on Local Branches was seeking papers 
which would be distributed to the local branches; stating that he believed the 
chairman requested that it be referred to the committee for publication; that if 
the idea met with favor that the present Committee on Local Branches should be 
authorized to carry it into effect next year, whatever committee was appointed. 
Inasmuch as they had seventeen local branches that they could get a half a dozen 
of national representatives, each one to prepare a paper, someone with national 
reputation, of more than usual importance; that seventeen copies could be 
stricken off and sent to the branches; that it would suggest a new feature; that it 
would be information from an outside source, in the nature of a message from a 
national source. 

The Chair then stated that the idea was to stimulate research work and work 
along that line by co-operative work; that the suggestion offered in the Council 
letter by Mr. England had attracted attention generally; that it seemed to the 
Chair that the way to put it into effect would be to refer the recommendation with 
favorable endorsement to the incoming Committee on Local Branches of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Hynson made a motion, which was duly seconded, that the report of the 
committee be accepted; that the recommendation regarding co-ordination of the 
work of the local branches be referred to the incoming Committee on Local 
Branches with favorable endorsement; the motion was carried, and it was so 
ordered. 

Mr. England stated that his attention had been called to Rule Fourteen which 
pertained to the Committee on Invested Savings and Trust Funds, and moved 
that Rule Fourteen on invested savings and trust funds, third paragraph, be 
amended by deleting the words “in the annual volume of proceedings thereof,” in 
the last line, and the following be substituted therefor: “In full in the Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 

Motion seconded ; carried. 

General Secretary W. B. Day then stated that the Chicago Branch at its May 
meeting recommended to the Association that they request the Committee on 
National Formulary to reconsider the deletion of all diarrhea mixtures in the 
Formulary, the idea of the Branch being that at least one of these diarrhea 
mixtures be retained. The Secretary stated that he was not altogether certain as 
to just what the practice was in that regard, but proposed that it should be re- 
ferred to the Commitee on National Formulary. 

In reply to which suggestion President Mayo stated that the Committee was a 
committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and would presumably 
carry out the wishes of the American Pharmaceutical Association. That such 
deletion affected the sale of popular remedies, and that it would have a very im- 
portant bearing on the ordinances of New York City. It seemed to the Chair that 
it was a very grave thing to delete all of those preparations, as in the opinion of 
the Chair they had a legitimate field of usefulness; and that the matter should 
have careful consideration. 

President Mayo then acquainted the session with the fact that it had been rec- 
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ommended by the Chicago Branch that the Committee on National Formulary be 
requested to reinstate at least one of the popular diarrhea remedies and that it 
was before the session for discussion and action, stating that Professor Scoville 
was present, and that the session would be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Wilbur L. Scoville stated that the real reason back of the proposal to delete 
the diarrhea remedies was based on the fact that they had a therapeutic name and 
the Committee on National Formulary voted to eliminate all diarrhea formulas; 
that it did not seem possible under the present arrangement to include them, so 
they were deleted; that not much consideration had been given to the legal point 
of remedies themselves, and that if the Association thought they had better re- 
main, that matter could easily be adjusted. 

Mr. Hynson then stated that in his opinion the Harrison Act had something to 
do with the matter, and put the question to Professor Scoville if it wasn’t a fact 
that the deletion occurred after the passage of the Harrison Act and that that had 
something to do with it. 

Whereupon Professor Scoville said, not so far as he remembered; that it oc- 
curred after the passage, but as he remembered it, did not have anything to do 
with it, but possibly that was a factor. Whereupon Mr. Hynson stated that in 
his opinion it was a factor. 

Dr. Joseph Weinstein then stated that he believed the deletion of remedies of 
that kind was a mistake, because the pharmacists were restricted in the sale of 
narcotics. That so far as it concerned those diarrhea remedies having a minimum 
amount of narcotics, they would be allowed to be sold in the drug stores, had they 
been included in the National Formulary. The fact that they had been removed 
from the National Formulary would do away with a lot of sales which were al- 
lowed the pharmacist, occurring in the transaction of the pharmacists’ legitimate 
course of business. The speaker thought that if there was any possible way in 
which they could be included in the National Formulary again that it would be a 
proper step in the right direction, because as the matter worked out at the present 
time the pharmacists were in many cases losers where legitimate sales could be 
made. 

Professor Scoville then said that as one of the members of the National Formu- 
lary Committee and one who had voted to delete, his attitude regarding the point 
in controversy was, that in a very large number of the cases where opiates were 
contained, and according to the modern therapeutic dose, those things were not 
sufficiently indicated in those cases. The speaker thought the subject was a very 
broad one, and was possibly due more consideration than had been given by the 
Commitee, and thought a motion recommending deletion should be passed by the 
Committee, and stated further that as one of the members who voted for the dele- 
tion he would be in favor of taking action to restore. That the question presented 
two phases, first of all the consideration of the subject before the session, and sec- 
ond, the relationship of the National Formulary Committee, and that if the com- 
mittee should receive orders from the Association, the speaker thought that every 
one would readily see that it was a dangerous precedent, but in this particular 
case believed that it would really be a suggestion from the Association and its 
influence would be very great and the speaker would vote for restoration. 
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Mr. Hynson then stated that they should be deleted because it could not be sold 
under the Harrison law; inquiring what was the use of having them in there if 
they could not be sold in the United States ; and the speaker thought as a perfectly 
sensible and logical proposition that there was no use in having them in the Form- 
ulary if they could not be sold over the counter, and surely not, if they could not 
have the recommendation of the physician. 

Whereupon Dean Wulling stated that that was his understanding, and stated 
that he concurred in the opinion of Dr. Hynson. That it was voted in Minnesota 
that the formulas be so modified as to come within the Harrison law; that that 
of course would not be the original formula, but closely approaching it. The 
speaker thought it was not necessary to reconsider because the prescription could 
not be sold except on order of a physician, but in the speaker’s opinion it might 
be necessary for the American Pharmaceutical Association to do some reserach 
work on other formule to come within the law, if the trade required it, as Mr. 
Hynson suggested. 

Mr. Osseward stated that he agreed with Mr. Hynson fully, that as long as the 
pharmacist could not sell it over the counter and that it could only be dispensed 
on a physician’s prescription, that it would not be logical to restore; that if the 
physician desired it he could write out the entire formula. 

The Chair then stated that the session would like to hear the views representa- 
tive of the Chicago Branch as to what the Chicago Branch thought on that ques- 
tion. 

Professor Snow stated that the idea, he believed, was advanced at the Chicago 
Branch that most of the members of the National Formulary Committee were of 
the opinion that most of the people who discussed these preparations were people 
from the cities, who did not appreciate the conditions of medical practice in the 
country. That while everyone agreed that if the physician desired to prescribe a 
preparation of that kind he should write the prescription, yet there were many 
who desired these preparations, who were not able to do so. He suggested that 
there were many physicians in the country who depended upon the Formulary, 
citing the instance of Squibb’s mixture and preparations of that kind; that they 
became quite popular in the practice of medicine and the speaker believed that 
would not be denied by anyone. The fact that they had become so popular had 
lead the members of the Chicago Branch to ask a restoration and the retention 
of at least one of the preparations and possibly two. 

The speaker further stated that no longer ago than April, Professor Remington 
in Chicago gave an indication of the value of those preparations, where he himself 
was forced into the practice of medicine in the absence of a physician, and 
claimed, while not exactly working a miracle, to have done wonders for an 
old lady with the Squibb’s Cholera Mixture. Everything seemed to indicate to 
the speaker that they should retain them in the National Formulary ; that if fhey 
could not be sold, the speaker urged, it certainly would do no harm to be embodied 
in the Formulary; that the physician who could use them on prescription would 
make good use of them. 

Dr. George C. Diekman stated that he thought the argument of Professor Snow 
was a very sound one. If the other argument was a good one that they be deleted 
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from the National Formulary, pointing out that if they were eliminated from the 
Pharmacopeeia they could not be sold either, and therefore he could not see why 
they should not all be deleted. 

The speaker stated, however, that they should not be in the Pharmacopeeia if 
they can not be sold under the Harrison law, but believed the point concerning the 
country practitioners very well taken ; and reminded the session that a propaganda 
was widely afoot to get the physician to use the National Formulary and United 
States Pharmacopeeia, particularly throughout the country districts; that it was 
the speaker’s belief that the Association was trying to get physicians to use these 
books, and he, therefore, thought the preparations should not all be deleted, 
least one of them retained. 

Dr. Anderson then suggested that in his opinion a motion had not been made and 
that the whole discussion was rather irregular, and that he therefore desired to 
move the approval of the recommendation from the Chicago Branch, stating that 
he had never understood that the formule in the National Formulary were placed 
there for the purpose of having the preparation sold over the counter to the pub- 
lic; that it had always been his idea that they were for the physicians’ use, and 
that the propaganda of the American Pharmaceutical Association had been along 
that line, namely, to get physicians to use the N. F. and U. S. P. That where 
they did not want to go to the trouble of writing out certain preparations they 
had access to some ready formula in the National Formulary which they could 
prepare; that in the speaker’s opinion it was something that the physicians 
needed, and that he believed that it was at least proper to ask the Committee to 
reconsider the proposition and if possible have them conform to the recommenda- 
tion of the Chicago Branch, endorsed by the Association. 

The motion of Mr. Anderson was seconded. 

Thereupon Mr. Hynson offered a substitute to the motion, viz.: That the mat- 
ter be referred to the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, where he 
believed it belonged; and therefore, the speaker suggested, he would place his 
thought in the form of a substitute to the motion, that it be referred to the Section 
on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, where he stated the report of the Com- 
mittee on National Formulary went for further consideration. 

The seconder stated that he had just talked to Chairman Osseward, and stated 
that Mr. Osseward thought that the proper place for the matter was in that sec- 
tion. 

Thereupon Dr. Anderson stated that he would willingly accept that amendment. 

Dr. Wulling then stated that it struck him as hardly necessary, as the views had 
been generally expressed rather fully in the session then in progress, and that in 
his opinion it could not be gone into any further, unless the speaker was in error. 
He could not see the practicability of postponing the matter by referring it to 
another section, inasmuch it could not be decided upon until it again came to the 
general session for action. 

The Chair then stated that it was apparent that the general session had a perfect 
right to pass upon any subject it chose, and that there would be no impropriety 
in considering it at that time before the session then in progress, no objection 
whatever in taking definite action or the alternative of referring it to the Section 
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on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing; but the Chair reminded the session that 
there were two motions before the house, the original motion to recommend to 
the Committee the compliance with the request of the Chicago Branch and the 
substitute motion to refer the matter to the Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing ; that it was entirely in the province of the parent body to act on the 
proposal, and that it was also entirely appropriate to vote on the substitute mo- 
tion, the motion of Mr. Hynson, and therefore he put the question, which was 
carried in the affirmative, Mr. Hynson being the only dissenter. (Mr. Hynson 
desired that his vote be recorded. ) 

The Chair then stated that the body had arrived at the point where it was neces- 
sary to take some action on the original motion, and stated the original motion to 
be that the general session of the American Pharmaceutical Association request 
the Committee on National Formulary to reconsider its action in deleting all the 
diarrhea mixtures and to take into consideration the request of the Chicago 
Branch ; putting the question, it being recorded that the ayes had it. 

Mr. Hynson then stated that he desired to rise to a point of personal privilege, 
and the Chair stated that the floor was Mr. Hynson’s. 

Mr. Hynson then said that he desired to point out the reason he desired action 
on the matter was that he had great love for pharmacy and great respect for it, 
and he wanted pharmacy to be respected by other professions, and he thought the 
deletions of these mixtures, which the speaker said were obsolete and unscientific, 
constituted a direct reflection on the American Pharmaceutical Association. The 
speaker said he hoped that the assemblage would think about the subject and 
hoped that it would take it to heart as he felt that they had slapped the committee 
in the face, who, the speaker thought, had taken a step which was very creditable 
to the American Pharmaceutical Association and creditable to the Committee on 
the Revision of National Formulary, and the speaker added, that he was very glad 
to go on record in that particular way in which he did. 

Dr. Rufus A. Lyman then stated that he desired to call attention, while sup- 
porting Mr. Hynson’s idea, to the general trend that the general session was tak- 
ing; that the night previous there was brought before the House of Delegates in 
the session a recommendation to the American Medical Association that they do 
something more than they are now doing to introduce prescription writing into 
the medical school in order that medical men might be better prepared to write 
prescriptions. 

Dr. Anderson then stated that it appeared to him that the House of Delegates 
in taking the action it did and the association taking the action contemplated, that 
it was acting very consistently; that the association was calling the attention of 
the medical profession to the fact that the men in the medical profession today 
did not know how to write prescriptions, and that therefore that they become bet- 
ter equipped in methods of prescription writing; that the Association was calling 


upon the American Medical Association to make provision in their colleges to 
have the future physicians write these technical prescriptions so that the pharma- 
cist could do away with the formularies. 

Mr. Hynson then stated that he desired to know whether Dr. Anderson knew 
of any reputable physician in the State of New York who was prescribing these 
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diarrhea mixtures, whereupon Dr. Anderson stated that there were hundreds of 
them, and that he could take Mr. Hynson to his prescription files and provide Mr. 
Hynson with the names of some of the most reputable physicians in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Hynson stated that the situation did not exist in Baltimore. 

Secretary W. B. Day stated that in the Council they had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a splendid report by Dr. Beal for the Commission on Proprietary Medi- 
cines. The Commission presented a number of definitions for proprietary medi- 
cines so as to classify them, and as he recalled, one of the definitions included the 
use of the name which indicated the disease for which the medicine was to be 
prescribed. That it occurred to him that there was just a possibility that the 
Association might put some of its N. F. medicines in the class of patent medicines 
if there was a retention of the names covering the diarrhea medicines, and sug- 
gested that the National Formulary Committee not reconsider the matter but try 
to change the name so as to avoid the therapeutic name. 

President Mayo then stated that there was special business on the program, had 
been on it for a number of years, but had never been carried out, the feature of 
the introduction of new members to the Association; the Chair adding that it was 
highly desirable that there be as much personal intercourse between the members 
during their stay as possible, and highly desirable that all members acquaint them- 
selves with each other. 

The Chair then inquired whether there were any members who had not attended 
the meetings heretofore, and thereupon the following were introduced: J. M. 
Bladen, of Cedar City, Utah; J. C. Buckner, of Galveston, Texas; J. H. Brinker, 
of Bellevue, Ohio; Hugh B. Secheverell, of Denver; E. C. Eaton, of San Fran- 
cisco; W. H. Cousins and C. Beukma, of Dallas, Texas. 

President Mayo further suggested that this procedure went down as part of 
the proceedings of the session, had never been carried out before, and thought it 
was a good feature. 

President Mayo then stated that he took extreme pleasure in introducing to the 
assemblage Dr. Morgan, of San Francisco, or rather of Half Moon Bay; also J. 
L. Lengfeld, of San Francisco, stating that Dr. Lengfeld was a very good member. 

General Secretary W. B. Day reinforced the statement by adding that Dr. 
Lengfeld had brought in many new members, and the Chair added that Dr. Leng- 
feld’s name was familiar because of his having acted in the capacity of proposer 
of new members. 

Espying some ladies in the rear of the room, the Chair inquired whether they 
were new members; and Dr. Anderson suggested that it would be very well in any 
event that the ladies be introduced. 

Dr. Hynson then arose to say that he desired to introduce a lady, a very fine 
lady, a graduate of pharmacy with high standing and a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, also from Baltimore; adding that in his opinion the 
lady was too modest and evinced the hope that everyone would meet her. 

Mr. Hynson then introduced Miss Ollie Kohl. 

The Chair then addressed Miss Kohl, stating that he welcomed her to the mem- 
bership of the Association and trusted that she would call upon any of the mem- 
bers at any time for any service they might be able to render, and that they would 
all be at her service. 
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Mr. Dawson arose to state that Mr. Morgan would like to say something about 
the trip to Half Moon Bay. 

Mr. Morgan then stated that Mr. Dawson was wrong in saying “Trip to Half 
Moon Bay,” but if a number of eastern visitors would like to make an automobile 
trip covering a period of five hours, taking the entourage to Stanford University 
and back, that Mr. Morgan would be glad to make arrangements for some of 
them. 

Dr. Morgan said that by leaving San Francisco at 8 o'clock in the morning the 
party could be back at 1 o'clock and that it was a very beautiful trip through the 
peninsula, to Stanford University; that it happened that the speaker was a com- 
missioner at the exposition and could promise everyone free automobiles for the 
trip. 

A motion was then regularly made to adjourn, being duly seconded and carried, 
declaring the second general session adjourned until Friday, August 13, 1915, at 
10:30 o'clock a. m., in the Red Room. 


MINUTES OF THE THIRD AND FINAL GENERAL SESSION. 

The third and final general session of the convention of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association was held in the Red Room of the Bellevue Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California, on Friday, August 13, 1915, at the hour of 11:30 a.m. President 
Caswell A. Mayo called the meeting to order. 

The Chair stated, before proceeding with the business of the general session, 
that a Council meeting would be held immediately after the adjournment of the 
third and final general session to dispose of one or two items left over. 

The Chair then called upon Secretary W. B. Day to read the minutes of the 
second general session, which was done. 

The Chair then inquired whether there was any further correction in connection 
with the minutes, and there being none, the Chair announced that the minutes 
stood approved as read. 

The Chair then announced that the reading of the minutes and the presence of 
certain persons in the room directed his attention to some unfinished business 
holding over from the first general session, and President Mayo then called upon 
Mrs. White, the President of the Pacific Coast Women’s Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, to tender the greetings of that body. 

Mrs. White then thanked the membership present in the name of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Pharmaceutical Association for the kindness of being permitted 
to address the American Pharmaceutical Association; and further that it gave her 
an opportunity of thanking the editors of the various pharmaceutical journals for 
their kindness in always publishing anything in the shape of notice or editorial 
that had reference to their organization. 


President Mayo then stated that the Association had with it the Local Secretary 
of the California Association, who officiated at the meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association held in San Francisco in 1889, and took great pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Edward W. Runyon; and remarked that to those who had the 
pleasure of being in San Francisco at that time and partaking of the hospitality 
that was so freely dispensed by the members of the local organization, the hope 
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of a repetition of that hospitality largely influenced the Association in again select- 
ing San Francisco as the place of meeting. 

Mr. Runyon said that President Mayo always tried by some art or device to get 
the speaker on his feet; but that he was happy to be again in dear old Frisco, 
where he landed thirty-seven years ago; and rejoiced that at his side was an old 
pupil of his, Mr. Gato, of Merced. He called attention that wonderful San 
Francisco with its beautiful buildings and artistic spots was a transformation of a 
place he once knew where the streets were covered with planks, paved in that old 
archaic style, with the planks placed on top of the sand, and at that time the fleas 
were as numerous as the grains of sand. He reminded his listeners that it took 
him back to a picture of that hard-working little band of fellows who worked so 
heroically back in the early ’70’s and early ‘80's to help make pharmacy what it 
was today; alluding to Emlen Painter, James G. Steele, John Calvert, W. M. 
Searby, Professor Wenzell, and last but not least Dr. Herman Baer, all since 
departed, and that the speaker was the only one remaining of that aggregation. 

Mr. Runyon further stated that the Association at that time honored him with 
the office of Local Secretary and if he recollected aright the local delegation raised 
a fund approximating $6,000 to entertain the Association; and that he in company 
with Dr. Melvin, one of the druggists of Oakland, were delegated to make a trip 
to the northern part of the state and the Pacific Coast as far as Oregon to raise 
money with which to entertain the Association. It was his recollection that about 
$1,500 was raised among the local druggists, and he was sure that anyone present 
at that time within the hearing of his voice would recall the very fine entertain- 
ment and great time accorded the visitors at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 
and said that Mr. Dawson was one of the valiant band, and the speaker felt that 
he was almost a stranger; and that but a few scattered ones remained of the old 
timers. 

He thanked the Association for the opportunity of saying a few words and ap- 
pearing before the Association on this occasion. 

The President stated that in his estiniation one of the happiest results and one 
which boded good for the future of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
was the fact that the Association retained the loyalty and love of the men who 
worked so hard for the Association in its youth and in their youth; and who came 
before the Association in their mature years still indicating great loyalty to the 
it and its work. 

The Chair called the attention of the session to the fact that it had with it dele- 
gates from the Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, and called 
upon Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of Baltimore, to extend the greetings on behalf of that 
organization. 

Dr. Dohme stated that it afforded him great pleasure to convey to the Associa- 
tion the best wishes and a plea for hearty co-operation on behalf of the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products. 

That many years ago, and in fact until comparatively recently, all the manufac- 
turers of medicinal products felt that they were well taken care of at the hands 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association ; that there was at that time no occa- 
sion for them to have an association of their own because the broad scope and 
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principles of the American Pharmaceutical Association gave them all the ideas 
to be desired, all that might be of interest and of importance to them, and to one 
another, and to the profession of pharmacy at large. 

But that the advent of the Pure Food and Drugs Law and of the subsequent 
legislation in Nation and in State, which the speaker stated had become so very 
stringent and so very difficult and so very annoying to manufacturers in all lines, 
that the manufacturers felt that it was necessary for their own protection and for 
their own welfare to break away from the mother association to accomplish such 
specific work that might come before them in relation to legislation of various 
kinds, and that it was with a great deal of reluctance that they finally concluded 
to form an organization of their own and to have meetings of their own. 

That the speaker did not wish to be understood by this that their love or their 
affiliation or their respect for the mother organization had by that action in any 
manner or degree been lessened; that the speaker thought that by that act the 
love and respect had been greatly increased because they realized the princi- 
ples which underlie the organization of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and which are so broad and catholic. The speaker really believed that every one 
of the members of the Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products re- 
garded the Association with even more respect, caused them to appreciate even 
more than they did at that time, the great benefits and the great advantages to the 
profession at large that the American Pharmaceutical Association has produced 
during its very long and interesting career. 

That he could only say that without exception this organization, since its begin- 
ning, meaning the Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal-Products, had been 
a successful one; had been unanimous in all its actions; had been a success in 
accomplishing what it had set out to do; and the speaker said he believed that his 
association has reached, or nearly reached, a point in their relation with the legis- 
lation of the country, as a nation, which will make it difficult, or, rather more diffi- 
cult than it was before, to have divergencies of opinion between legislative bodies 
and executive boards and between the manufacturer and the retailer. 

That the speaker took great pleasure, in closing, in conveying hearty greetings 
and best wishes of the National Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts and hoped that the American Pharmaceutical Association would continue in 
its broad, big, noble career and continue to do the work, or even better work than 
it had done in the past. (Applause. ) 

President Mayo then assured Dr. Dohme that his listeners, as members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association were delighted that the members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products looked upon the 
American Pharmaceutical Association as a mother organization, which, the Presi- 
dent suggested he had reason to believe was one of the most valuable and potent 
influences, that of mother of associations. That it regarded itself the mother of 
the Association of National Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Boards of Pharmacy, 
which the President said had grown out of and was made up largely of the mem- 
bers of the American Pharmaceutical Association, each working in its particular 
field, and as the work went on giving especial attention to the particular phases 


affecting each organization. 
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The Chair then announced that there was in the hands of the Secretary a letter 
of greeting from the California Drug Clerks’ Association and a telegraphic greet- 
ing from an absent member, Dr. George F. Payne. That the next order of busi- 
ness before the Association was the reading of the minutes of the Council, and 
the reading of the letter from Mr. Redington of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, the results of whose work the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation had seen during the time that Mr. Redington served on the local committee. 

Thereupon the minutes of the Council were read by the Secretary of the Coun- 
cil; the minutes were approved seriatim by section; the Secretary of the Council 
also read the minutes of the sixth session, which were approved on motion by 
Mr. Nitardy, seconded by Mr. Newcomb. 

The Secretary of the Council then stated that he desired to bring up again the 
question of the amendments which were presented at the first general session, 
which were read in full, freely discussed, and that as a matter of form, in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, expressed the opinion that they be adopted at that time or 
rejected; which on ma.ion by Mr. England, seconded by Mr. Newcomb, motion 
carried, were declared adopted as read. 

The Chair then called upon Mr. Weinstein, the Secretary of the House of Dele- 
gates, for a report of that body, in response to which Mr. Weinstein stated that 
he had no report, but that the Association might be desirous of hearing from the 
newly-elected chairman. Chairman Hynson then stated that the Secretary had 
definitely requested of the general session on order of the branch at Denver that 
it authorize the incoming President to appoint a committee of five to investigate 
thoroughly the question of prescription pricing, the cost of material, the over- 
head charges and everything in connection therewith, the character of help re- 
quired, and, in fine, everything in regard to prices of prescription and the possible 
percentage that should be added and reported at the next meeting; and therefore 
added that he desired to move that this recomendation or request of the House of 
Delegates be adopted by the general Association, which, upon second by Mr. 
Nitardy, carried, and was ordered done. 

The Chair then requested Vice-President Charles Gietner to take the chair, as 
the President’s modesty prohibited him from presiding under the painful circum- 
stances about to be inaugurated, namely, the reading of the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Address of the President. 

Mr. Godding then presented the report as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
To the Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


We beg to report on the recommendations contained in the address of President 
Caswell A. Mayo delivered at the opening session of this convention as follows: 

We heartily approve of recommendation No. 1 that all unnecessary ceremonial 
addresses and replies be eliminated from our proceedings as we believe that such 
procedure greatly aids in expediting the business of the convention. 

We also approve of the second recommendation that the Committee on By-Laws 
be instructed to present for consideration provisions that the minutes of the Coun- 
cil shall not be read in the general session, but that the acts of the Council be out- 
‘ined, and that on demand of any two members full information regarding such 
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action shall be presented to the general session, and that acts of Council shall be 
subject to review by the general session. 

We also most heartily approve of recommendation No. 3 that the incoming 
President be instructed to appoint a committee of fifteen on the cultivation and 
collection of botanical drugs with an especial view toward the cultivation of in- 
digenous drugs now going to waste. 

In view of the fact that President Mayo elaborated a comprehensive scheme for 
work of such a committee we recommend that the incoming President will give 
due consideration to this work done by Mr. Mayo and appoint him as chairman 
of this committee, if such course will meet with his approval. 

We further approve of recommendation No. 4 that the Committee on the Status 
of Pharmacists in the United States Government Service be instructed to draft 
and seek the passage by Congress of a bill providing for the creation of a corps 
of highly educated, expert pharmacists, whose duty shall be to direct the medical 
supply service of the United States Army and to continue their efforts to obtain 
higher pay and rank for the pharmacists now in the service. 

We also approve recommendation No. 5 that a committee be appointed by the 
President to draft and present to Mr. Samuel \W. Fairchild suitable resolutions of 
thanks for his generosity in having established an American scholarship of phar- 
macy. 

We also most heartily approve of recommendation No. 6 that the General Sec- 
retary be instructed to lay the plan of associate members of the branches before the 
officers of the branches instructing them as to what steps should be taken by any 
branch desiring to provide for associate membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
The Committee on President's Address. 
(Signed) C. Oss—Ewarp, Chairman. 
W. H. Cousins. 
JouN G. GoppINc. 
I. H. THIESING. 
FF. W. Nitarpy. 

President Mayo then again resumed the chair. 

Mr. Godding stated that there was a recommendation by the Committee on 
the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, which was covered by 
recommendation No. 4. 

President Mayo then stated that the matter was open for discussion: Sergeant 
Hamner then asked for the privilege of addressing the convention, apologizing 
that it was the first time he had attended a meeting of the Association, and that 
he thought such a person should be seen but never heard, but that he desired to 
outline the conditions existing in the United States Army affecting pharmacists 
and men in the Hospital Corps, making a plea for the assistance of the Associa- 
tion in aiding the men in the army service, giving a lengthy history of the work 
previously done to secure better pay, and going into the qualifications, which he 
assured the Association were of a high character; the army service requiring of 
its men engaging in pharmacy work the passing of examinations at frequent inter- 


vals to test their knowledge. 


The Chair then stated that he was very happy that Sergeant Hamner had mis- 
understood him, that is to say, the tenor of the President's suggestions as con- 
tained in the President’s address, because it gave Sergeant Hamner an opportu- 
nity of stating on the floor what never had been stated before so succinctly and 
so thoroughly and so ably, the duties which were performed by the members of 
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the Hospital Corps. That the Chair did not lag behind anyone in his appreciation 
of Sergeant Hamner’s able exposition of the subject, and thought there was a 
slight misapprehension with respect to the recommendation contained in the Pres- 
ident’s address; that the Association had tried to get the recommendation of the 
corps as now constituted and the President hoped the good work would continue. 
And added that he desired, with the permission of the chairman of the Committee 
to make a slight addition to the report of the chairman adding to the recommenda- 
tions that the good work and results obtained be prosecuted further and that the 
Committee continue their efforts to obtain better pay and grade for the men now 
in service, and trusted that it would meet with Mr. Hamner’s approval. That cer- 
tainly the efforts of the Association on behalf of the men in the army service 
should be continued; that it was not antagonistic to the work of the Association, 
and it was the Chair's desire that the suggestion be added to the report and trusted 
it would meet with Mr. Hamner’s approval, and stated it was certainly the inten- 
tion of the Chair originally to have such a recommendation emobdied in the 
report. 

General Secretary Day stated he desired to add a word since he was chairman 
of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in Government Service for two years, 
and during that time the Hughes-Bacon. Bill, which the Secretary stated was the 
bill Mr. Hamner had reference to, was introduced. 

The Secretary thought that the members of the committee who had intimate 
knowledge of the facts of the matter would agree with the General Secretary and 
concur in the statement that in order to work advantageously and get anywhere it 
was necessary to work in connection with the Surgeon-General of the Army and 
the Committee certainly tried to do that. The chairman of the committee to be 
appointed by the incoming president would immediately, or should immediately, 
and the General Secretary had no doubt he would, get in touch with the Surgeon- 
General of the Army. While it was the view of the General Secretary that the 
Surgeon-General could not initiate the bill, he could in an informal and unofficial, 
but very effective manner, assist its passage. Along the lines of the recommenda- 
tions of the Surgeon-General to the Chief of Staff was the best chance for success. 

The Secretary then submitted the following motion adopted at the joint session 
of American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy and Section on Education and Legislation, which was 
ordered referred to the general session for action. 

That a committee of five be appointed by this Association, that said committee 
be authorized and empowered to submit to the A. M. A. a request for co-operation 
between the two bodies, by asking for the appointment of a similar committee, for 
the purpose of working along the lines suggested in the paper by Prof. J. P. 
Remington. E. L. Newcomes, 

Secretary Pro Tem., Joint Session. 

Motion carried. 


The Chair then stated that there was before the session for consideration the 
report of the Committee on Time and Place of Meeting. 
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The report of the committee was then read and is as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

The Committee appointed to report on time and place of meeting has received 
invitations from the following places: Galveston, Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; 
New York City, N. Y.; Atlantic City, New Jersey; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; and St. Louis, Missouri. 

Your Committee recommend Atlantic City, New Jersey, as the place to hold the 
next meeting of this Association. The time to be fixed by the Council as in their 
judgment would be the best. 

An urgent invitation has been received from the pharmacists of Maine, to hold 
the annual meeting in 1917 in Kineo. They are desirous of celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Maine Pharmaceutical Association. 

In selecting Atlantic City, New Jersey, the Committee believed that the 1916 
meeting should be held in a locality not visited for some years and in the section 
convenient to a large proportion of the membership. The hotel accommodations 
are ample and the other attractions of the resort appeal to the Committee in mak- 
ing its decision. It further feels that a large attendance will be secured with re- 
sulting increase in membership; and also that we are reasonably sure of cool and 
comfortable weather. Respectfully submitted, 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting. 

(Signed) Jos—EpH P. REMINGTON, Chairman. 
Otto F. Ciaus. 
PHILip ASHER, 
F. W. Nitarpy, Secretary. 


Mr. Nitardy moved that the report be adopted, and the same being duly sec- 
onded and the motion carried, it was so ordered. 


Secretary Day then stated that the resolution adopted on the request of the 
Joint Session for co-operation between the American Medical Association and 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, was the result of suggestions in the 
paper of Prof. J. P. Remington, entitled “Co-operation a Necessity, Why Should 
There Not Be Co-operation Between the Pharmaceutical and Medical Profes- 
sions in This Direction?” carried with it the appointment of a committee. Mr. 
Freericks asked that the request be complied with and that the President be re- 
quested to appoint a committee, which on motion regularly made and duly sec- 
onded, and carried, it was so ordered. 

The Chair announced that the next order of business would be the reading of 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, and is as follows: 


Your Committee on Resolutions reports that it has had but three subjects re- 
ferred to it. One is the report of the Committee of the Council on the “repre- 
sentation in and the function of” this body. This, we recommend, should be 
read in connection with the report of your own committee on the same subject. 

The other subject, “Prescription Writing by Physicians,” to which our attention 
has been called by the Nashville Local Branch of this Association, is one in which 
the American Medical Association has already shown and taken great interest. 

Your Committee advises that the objects of the resolution submitted by the 
Nashville Branch can best be advanced by the adoption of the following preamble 
and resolution: 


WHEREAS, The members of the House of Delegates of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association view with pleasure and satisfaction the desirable and helpful 
effort now being made by the American Medical Association to generally improve 
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prescription writing by physicians through the more general teaching of the sub- 
ject in medical colleges. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation heartily approves this campaign and requests the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to continue its promotion until its objects have been accomplished. 


Mr. Nitardy then moved that the resolution be adopted, and upon second by 
Mr. Newcomb, the motion was declared carried, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. Freericks then said: 

“Mr. President, it seems to me, that we, who have spent the last week in the 
city of San Francisco and State of California, have had, all of us, the most de- 
lightful week we have ever spent in our lives, and | think the California State 
Association and the San Francisco Local Association and the Local Committee 
are deserving of our appreciation for what they have done in the way of enter- 
tainment, not only to the membership proper but more particularly for the ladies 
we have had with us, and I do not know but what they were in a measure respon- 
sible for the very nice weather we have enjoyed, and I move you, Mr. President, 
that we extend to all these bodies our most hearty appreciation of thanks for their 
hospitality.” 


President Mayo then stated: 

“It is with warm personal feeling that I rise to put this motion. 1 had thought 
myself that it was a wonderful country, a wonderful privilege to be here, a most 
wonderful city. 

We come here and we find a city new and bright, keen, alert and going about 
their business. with the spirit that knows no bounds, in a locality where only 
lately all was leveled with ashes and where only a few years ago there were In- 
dians running over the plains. 

I see that native sons rather sneer at the thought of there being Indians here at 
one time. You cannot remember that far back, but my father, as I told you 
before, rode out here on horseback from St. Louis to Sacramento, he followed 
the trail, and many a time he would go into the experiences of those adventurous 
days; and while he would not say very much to us boys about it, because he was 
afraid we would get the wanderlust and the desire to see strange countries and 
fight Indians and dig gold, he was not prone to embark upon the subject and 
dilate upon it very extensively, but once in a while when some old friend came 
to visit him they would sit up nights discussing and reminiscencing, many times 
until past midnight, and you couldn’t get us boys to bed. 


The Chair then asked the session to sing a verse of My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 
the assemblage standing; and responded to the sentiments put forth by “Our 
friend from Cincinnati,” by saying that all would feel towards San Francisco and 
San Franciscans always great gratitude, and amid applause a standing unanimous 
vote of thanks was taken. 

Chairman Thiesing of the Commercial Section then suggested that there were 
certain recommendations by the Commercial Section that he did not believe had 
been handed in in concrete form; that the first was to conserve to the retail phar- 
macists of the country the opportunity to manufacture U. S. P. and N. F. formu- 
las; and that there had been several recommendations and that it was recom- 
mended that a committee of five be appointed to confer with the manufacturers 


or their accredited representatives to that end. 
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President Mayo then stated that it was his opinion that matters would be expe- 
dited by the taking up and acting upon of Chairman Thiesing’s suggestion to the 
effect that the President of the Association appoint a committee of five to confer 
with the manufacturing houses with a view to conserving to the retail pharma- 
cists the manufacture of U. S. P. and N. F. formulas; and upon the same being 
duly seconded, it was so ordered. 

Chairman Thiesing of the Commercial Section then stated that the second rec- 
ommendation was with regard to an effort to have an understanding with dispens- 
ing physicians, that a plan was outlined and that the recommendation was that a 
committee of five be placed in charge of the subject; that the outline was only a 
partial one but it took in testing this question out in two separate places, one in a 
fairly large city and one in a smaller-sized city. 

Chairman Thiesing then read one paragraph of the outline to better acquaint 
the Association with its tenor. He elaborated by stating that it had been taken 
up and recommended to the committee of five, and that he would, therefore, move 
the approval of that recommendation and that a committee of five as recom- 
mended be appointed by the incoming President; the chairman believing that this 
was one of the most important things that had come to the general session from 
the Commercial Section, and that it offered an outline of activity that could be 
splendidly taken up by the American Medical Association and would be more 
likely to bring results than most any other effort, further stating that he thought 
that the effort be made by the parent body; that he also understood the recom- 
mendation was with a view of not antagonizing or causing any ill feeling, but was 
made with a view to creating a better understanding along educational lines, and 
he hoped the matter would find approval, and, therefore, made the motion. 


The motion having been duly seconded by Mr. Osseward, the same was declared 
carried. 

President Mayo then inquired whether there was any further business before 
the Association. 

Dr. Anderson then stated that he had not heard any report from the Section 
on Education and Legislation, that they had made some very important recom- 
mendations, that they should be presented before the body. 

Chairman Freericks stated that the officers were present, but that unfortunately, 
although the Chairman was not certain, the recommendations were submitted to 
another general session, and the Chairman felt sure there was one recommendation 
made and he believed submitted, namely, the subject matter of Professor Reming- 
ton’s paper, a committee of five to co-operate. He believed there was one other 
matter, which it was the Chairman’s understanding had been submitted to an 
earlier session, having in mind the endorsement of the Stevens Bill, but that if it 
had not been submitted that perhaps there was a misunderstanding on the part of 
the section officers. That there was an understanding in regard to the Stevens 
3ill that the approval of the Section would stand in a measure as the approval of 
the general session; but that if that was not the understanding Chairman Free- 
ricks desired to urge as Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation 


that it be approved. 
The Chair then put the motion, the same was seconded, and it was so ordered. 
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Chairman Freericks stated that he felt rather guilty about the matter, that 
he desired to say that the work in reference to the Stevens Bill and its en- 
dorsement came before the joint meeting of the Commercial Section and_ the 
Section on Education and Legislation, and that it had been the understanding 
of the Chairman that the Secretary had presented the matter to the general session 
and that it had been acted upon. He desired to say in justification of himself 
and his position as Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation that it 
would have been a matter of great regret to him and to all, and would have re- 
garded it very wrong to have omitted it. 

The chair then stated that in view of the apparently divided responsibility, and 
in view of the fact that there was no further business before the session the in- 
stallation of officers would be the next order, and he desired to call on some ex- 
Presidents, namely, E. G. Eberle and Dr. Whelpley. Mr. Eberle stated that it 
afforded him great pleasure to carry out the instructions of the Association in 
introducing to them the President for the incoming year, Dr. William C. Alpers, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

President Mayo said, during the course of the installation, that in laying down 
the cares of the office which had rested lightly upon him and of which he had 
been very proud, he invested the incoming President with the insignia of office. 
Not having used the gavel during his term, consequently did not hand it to the 
incoming President, and that it was not necessary in calling the meetings to order 
to hit the members over the head, because of their promptness and exceeding 
kindness. He would pin the badge upon the lapel of the incoming President and 
give him the assurance that he would find the members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association a most loyal body of men and women; men and women who 
would co-operate with the President to the fullest extent in carrying out the work 
of the Association. That he was sure the Association would find in Dr. Alpers a 
most able, prompt, efficient and energetic servant; and that all knew because of 
Dr. Alpers’ many past services to the Association it was only fitting to crown the 
achievements of the President’s career, and that he be given the highest gift and 
honor that could come to an American pharmacist. That he felt in turning over 
the office to Dr. Alpers it was going to a most worthy successor of a brilliant line 
of worthy pharmacists. 

The President felt that the affairs of the Association could be left in Dr. 
Alpers hands with confidence; that he would leave the Association better, broader 
and richer for his administration. 


President Alpers, in responding, said: 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Association: In accepting this highest honor 
within the gift of this Association I am more than ever aware of my shortcom- 
ings. In fact, I wished this morning that this hour would not come. 

There are moments in every man’s life when he feels,—at least, in mine—that 
he is out of touch with his own work; that what he has done was wrong or was 
worthless or that he was misunderstood; and | had such moments this morning, 
I have them now, so if I speak to you I can do nothing else but tell you I feel in 
every instance, in all directions the shortcomings in my make-up, to preside over 
your body. 
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It is not that I undervalue, or underrate the high office; in fact, there is nothing 
that I could value higher than this honor. It is more gratifying to me because it 
comes to me in a year which is the twenty-fifth year of membership. (Applause. ) 

During these twenty-five years I have attended every meeting,—with a few ex- 
ceptions—I have always taken active part in the transactions, in the debates, and 
many times stood in the midst of the fight. 

I have always courageously stated my opinions; stated my reasons for or 
against this or that. 

I know I have not always been right—no man is always right—but I have done 
my duty as a member of this Association wherever I saw it, irrespective of results. 
| feel that during these twenty-five years I have made some friends. I hope I 
have. I do not mean men who greet you with pleasant words and smiling faces but 
bear falsehood and malice in their hearts. I mean those who come to you with 
full and open heart, who when you meet them you think they tell the truth; men 
whose every word you believe; who when they say a thing you realize that they 
come forward hoping to enhance your own happiness, your own efforts and at 
the same time feel happy in these efforts. 

During the twenty-five years, whatever I have done in the interest of phar- 
macy, whatever pharmacy may have profited by my work is but small compared 
with the profit I have derived from this Association. I do not know of any 
factor in my life, in my career that has interested me more, that has influenced me 
more for good than the attendance at these meetings. 

[ have always been an enthusiastic member. I will remain one to the end of 
my life, and when I recall the many excellent men with whom I have come in 
contact during this period I am almost ashamed and afraid to be called to this 
chair. 

I recall men like Maisch, men like Curtman, men like Albert Ebert, who always 
were in the front of the fight, pitching in wherever they had a chance to do so, and 
such gentle and dear men as Prescott and Searby. 

Then there was Thompson from Washington who wielded an enormous influ- 
ence, who by a few words sometimes was able to turn the tide. I recall Dohme 
from Baltimore, Eliel from South Bend, and that excellent man, Charles Rice, 
who as pharmacist of the Bellevue Hospital in New York, where I lived was very 
close to me. I came in contact with him, perhaps, more intimately than others. 

Now, gentlemen, when I think of these men and others whose names do not 
occur to me at the moment, think of the things they have done, think of the influ- 
ence they have wielded for the good of pharmacy, I am ashamed. 

I see them often now. Perhaps it is a peculiar gift to men like me afflicted 
with somewhat of a poetic nature to converse and counsel with men that others 
do not see. I can see them as I sit in my room alone in the darkness. Sometimes 
arising from the embers of the dying fire of the grate I have seen these men sit- 
ting around me. I have talked to them and heard their voices when I was in 
doubt about some things or when I wrote a paper on pharmaceutical matters, or 
wished to extract a strong opinion. I asked them, “What do you say?” 

This mental communication is one of the greatest blessings derived from the 
men who went before us. 

In religious circles we hear a great deal about immortality, that wonderful word 
that has a different meaning in almost every man’s heart, and the conception of 
which is different in almost every man’s mind. 

To me, this mental reappearance of departed dear ones is immortality. They 
thus return to us, come forward to bring their thoughts, their ideas, their actions. 

Let me add another thought: Let us all live, let us all shape our actions and 
our words here that we, too, may sometimes sit in that row; that some of the 
young men here whose names are little known now but who listen to the older 
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men, who have ideals perhaps nobler and greater, grander ideas; that when they 
grow old they may also call the circle around them and that we may step into that 
circle. 

That is true immortality. Perhaps I speak in a more serious vein on this occa- 
sion than is fitting ; perhaps | should speak in a lighter vein; but my heart prompts 
me, somehow or other, to say what I have said. | can tell you that whatever | 
have derived from pharmacy through this Association has been grander and nobler 
than anything else. It has given me inspiration. | have never left this convention, 
the meetings, without taking away something, something noble, something grand, 
be it the friendship of new members, be it the stimulation of new thought, some 
new idea, some work along a new line; so | say, let us work along this line; let 
us every one perceive that it is the true and noblest work of the pharmacist, and 
I pray all of you, every one of you to help me to carry out these ideals during the 
next year. 

I ask you all to give me your advice wherever | need it. Call me down when- 
ever you see | am wrong. | will gladly listen to you, and now let me express my 
hearty thanks and appreciation for this honor. I promise you that | shall do my 
very best in the interest and advancement of this Association and of our beloved 
profession. (Tremendous applause. ) 


President Mayo: The incoming President has a rare combination, a gift of 
words and a gift of action. We can all feel that the program which he has so 
adequately inaugurated in words will be carried out in activity. 

The installation of General Secretary W. B. Day, Treasurer Whelpley, Editor 
Eberle, H. V. Arny, member of the Council, was then proceeded with. 

The Chair assured the session that it was with great pleasure that he placed 
before the Association the new officers and was quite sure that they would all 
serve the Association as faithfully in the future as in the past. 

Mr. Freericks then arose and stated that he was really unfortunate in being 
compelled to rise again, but his excuse would have to be that there was a misun- 
derstanding somewhat of the authority of the various sections as they relate to the 
general session. It appeared that there were a number of recommendations, brief 
ones, that were made by the Committee on Chairman’s Address of the Section on 
Education and Legislation which should properly all come before the general ses- 
sion; and since Mr. Freericks believed they would only take a moment he asked 
that he be permitted to submit them, which was done; one having reference to the 
late regulation of the Internal Revenue Department under which prescrip- 
tions may not be refilled which contain a minimum quantity of opiates, which Mr. 
Freericks emphasized was a very important matter upon which the Association 
ought to go on record, principally in view of the fact that all were no doubt ac- 
quainted with its provisions. Mr. Freericks, therefore, moved that the following 
recommendation be adopted by the Association: That the Association go on 
record as protesting against the ruling of the Internal Revenue Commissioner 
under which it is held that physicians’ prescriptions containing the minimum 
quantities of narcotics could not be refilled; the motion having a second, and the 
question being put, was declared carried. 

Chairman Freericks of the Education and Legislation Committee then referred 
to the other recommendation which had reference to the stamp tax on toilet articles, 
it being generally understood that the revenue measure would likely be continued. 
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That the pharmacists of the country, particularly the retail pharmacists, would be 
called upon to unjustly defray a part of this added expense and tax, in the matter 
of having it apply to toilet articles, and stated that the Section on Education and 
Legislation recommended that the legislative committee of the Association be 
instructed to give these committees power to formulate opposition to the retention 
of that tax as it applied to toilet articles; and moved the adoption of that recom- 
mendation, which had a second and was carried. He further asserted that it 
would likely be a very serious matter and one that the executive committee could 
go into to formulate a change in the law, if it was re-enacted, to make it sure 
that the tax would be placed on the consumer; that that was done in the case of 
the Canadian War Tax; but that if the matter were referred to a committee, Mr. 
Freericks thought that action would be sufficient ; that a burden would be imposed 
upon the pharmacists of the United States unless such a step were taken, and that 
it therefore seemed a very important matter. 

On motion regularly made and duly seconded, the question put, it was so 
ordered. 

The Chair then stated he desired to call attention to the fact that there would 
be a meeting of the Council immediately after the adjournment of this session in 
the same room; and that if there was no other business before the meeting, the 


Chair stated that it was with great regret, some pleasure and a little admixture of 
pride that he laid down his gavel. (Applause. ) 

Whereupon the Chair declared the sixty-third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association adjourned. 
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Editorial 


Be. GE. TOURETTE, TEGRGOP «oc oiccscciccc- cscecee 63 Clinton Building, Columbus, Ohio 











GREETING. 

ETURNING from the recent meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
R ciation to my home and daily work, I cannot but send a fraternal greeting 

from the fullness of my heart, to every member. Never before was I so 
proud of my profession, never before so thankful for my membership. Twice 
during the past summer I crossed the continent, starting from Cleveland, east to 
New York, from there west to the Golden Gate of the Pacific, and back by a differ- 
ent route to Cleveland. I saw unfurled before my eyes the immensity of our 
beautiful country, the richness of its golden fields of wheat and corn, the enchant- 
ing charm of its dark forests, the brilliancy and fragrance of its flowers; the 
gigantic majesty of its rocks and mountains, the impetuous torrents, and then the 
peaceful grandeur of its rivers; the terrific height and dazzling depth of its 
ravines and canyons; the solitude and barrenness of its deserts; the joyful life 
and wealth of its fertile fields. Many are the thoughts and feelings that rush to 
the traveller’s mind, that grasp his soul, but out of their weird variety and multi- 
tude there are two that stand forth, strong and lasting,—the feelings of happiness 
and pride; the happiness of living in such a country, the pride of being one of its 
citizens. But the ardor of this pride and happiness was heightened by another 
benign and beautiful experience. Wherever I came, East or West, on the height 
of mountains or the monotonous level of the plains, in the crowded city or the 
lowly hamlet,—I found friends, pharmacists that extended to me the hand of fel- 
lowship and received me with warmth and sincerity. And to the pride of my 
country was added the pride of my profession, the happiness of being a member 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

What I had felt and known for years, I felt more deeply and earnestly than 
ever before,—that this Association is the truest source of inspiration for all that 
there is good in pharmacy, the very heart of American pharmaceutical life. 

I wish I could impart this feeling to every member, fill his heart with the same 
happiness with which I return to my humble work, and imbue his soul with the 
same pride of pharmaceutical fellowship. But more than this. Happiness and 
pride are but empty thoughts if they stay dormant in our own hearts; to be real, 
they must come forth to action. They must help and strengthen the weak, en- 
courage and fortify the timid, give speech and agressiveness to the diffident, incite 
them all to fruitful action and make them spread blessing around them. Thus let 
it be with us. Let us go at our work with loyalty and devotion, with strength and 
determination. Let it be our aim to follow in the paths of many exalted men that 
have built up this Association; let our hearts be filled with the desire to add in 
some way, during the coming year, to this source of strength and inspiration. Let 
us use all our energy to help this Association according to our ability, be it by 
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collecting and distributing knowledge, be it by helping the weak or failing, be it 
by doing pioneer work for its further spread, be it by enlisting our neighbor to 
membership. Let us all work together faithfully and harmoniously, and do good 
of some kind,—good for ourselves, good for our fellow pharmacists, good for our 
Association and our beloved profession. 
WILLIAM C. ALPERS. 
<L]> 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
D E MAND for the higher education of pharmacists with the view of establishing 


greater efficiency and better service; aspiration toward closer co-operation 

between related organizations that would increase their helpfulness for phar- 
macists, and the desire for knowledge of the true purposes of laws and regulations 
so that their effectiveness can be promoted in contributing dependable service and 
adequate protection of the public without needless and unwarranted restrictions, 
characterized the proceedings of the sixty-third annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association at San Francisco. There was evident interest and 
enthusiasm, notwithstanding the fact that most of those in attendance had come 
a great distance to see something of picturesque California as well as the wonder- 
ful Exposition, and participation in the work of the Association necessarily limited 
their time for such pleasure. 

There was more or less difficulty in opening the sessions of the Sections on time, 
but this was largely due to a smaller general attendance than at the Detroit meet- 
ing. The accommodations at the latter convention were simply superb and such 
desirable provisions can be had only in comparatively few hotels; however, every 
assistance was given in San Francisco to facilitate the work of the Association. 
The daily papers gave little attention to the convention, ascribable to the many 
other events of more general interest to the public. The local committee did all in 
their power to make the visit of members enjoyable and the meeting successful ; 
they were most generous in their hospitality. Every meeting has its lessons which 
may be applied in succeeding years and as co-operative spirit is a growing influ 
ence, we may refer to and deduct from the last three conventions. 

The proceedings of no meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
were ever better reported in the daily papers than at Nashville. The experience 
of this year suggests that especial attention be given this highly important matter 
in the future. 

The Association was trained for greater efficiency in the conduct of the sessions 
at Detroit and the lesson should not be forgotten. That the Council did not con- 
flict with the Section meetings in San Francisco is the outcome of last year’s direc- 
tion and the same idea should shape the program for next year. 

A progressive thought of the San Francisco meeting was that which prompted 
the holding of the meetings of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties several days before 
the convention week of the American Pharmaceutical Association. This enabled 
these bodies to expedite their business and afterward work together. Never 
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before has there been such enthusiastic co-operation, some even realized for the 
first time that these two great organizations were really co-workers—had the very 
same objects in view. Surely such a step will always be looked upon as progress 
and the program for next year should be prepared along similar lines, if possible. 

The history of every meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
records some notable event; the 1915 San Francisco meeting will be remembered 
by the establishment of the Fairchild American Pharmacy Scholarship. It also 
goes to prove that the co-operative work of the Association with the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties is recognized, for they have been jointly made custodians of the 
scholarship. It may be interesting to note that the Fairchild Scholarship of Great 
Britain was this year awarded to Miss Doris Gregory now employed at Buchanan, 
Limited, London. 

The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
will be held at Atlantic City in September, 1916. It is not too early to begin to 
plan for making this meeting a most successful one. E. G. EBERLE. 


<LI> 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BOARDS OF PHARMACY AND THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES. 


URING the past year, and at the convention in San Francisco, The National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties have come to a better understanding of their respective 

functions. 

Boards of Pharmacy base their judgment of the candidate’s fitness to practice 
pharmacy largely upon the answers given by them to questions propounded by the 
examiners. Admittedly this is an imperfect test, but the numerous classified ques- 
tions sent in to a special committee, appointed jointly by the organizations referred 
to, most forcefully indicates a very wide diversity of opinions relative to proper 
examination questions and impresses the necessity of co-operation between those 
who teach pharmacy and those who pass judgment upon their students. This is 
not a new discovery but corroborates a fact well known, and a condition which 
has evoked criticism from both, that to some extent has estranged the members 
of boards of pharmacy and teachers in pharmacy schools. 

These bodies met together and discussed the subject with the evidence before 
them and recognized that after all both had the same object—that of qualifying 
pharmacists. The result is that these questions, and others to be presented, will 
be systematically arranged and grouped, so that when used as a guide, they will 
supply tests that, to say the least, come nearer in affording a correct determina- 
tion of the fitness of the candidates than ever before possible. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, through Chairman W. A. 
Hover, asked the several bodies represented in convention at San Francisco to 
discuss the subjects of reducing the number of those engaged in the drug business 
without sufficient financial resources and discourage prescription departments in 
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stores where revenue was dependent upon the sale of merchandise and wherein 
the former was either inefficiently conducted or unprofitable. 

There is no question but that the present system of licensure equalizes the 
standards of those who enter the drug business and still we realize the inequalities 
of those engaged. Are the standards fixed according to public opinion or the con- 
census of the opinion of pharmacists ? 

In the United States we insist on individual liberty and it is therefore with 
great difficulty that professional standards are advanced, so we must use the means 
at our command. The differences of opinion between the two organizations result 
from the viewpoints of the individuals, one class judging from conditions as they 
interpret them, the other as they would have them; both desire progress of phar- 
macy, hence there should be no great difficulty in the adjustment of opinions. 

Public opinion cannot and must not be ignored: If the boards are, beyond 
question of legal complication, agencies for the fixing and enforcing of both pro- 
fessional and academic educational requirements for admission to the practice of 
pharmacy, then the direction of affairs is with them and they are largely re- 
sponsible for the progress of pharmacy. Thereafter, the responsibility would be 
with the pharmacists in selecting members for boards of pharmacy to carry out 
proper policies. 

\Ve must have a thorough knowledge of the general conditions of the drug 
business, we must comprehend what we are desirous of doing, and know whether 
public opinion will sustain us, before effectual and progressive work for pharmacy 
can be accomplished. 

In our estimation, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the 
\merican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties are destined to become poten- 
tial factors in the future progress of Pharmacy in this country. 

EK. G. EBERLE. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES ALPERS, 
President of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


William Charles Alpers, Sc. D., President of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
was born at Hanover, Germany, July 7, 1851. He attended the High School (Gymnasium) 
in Hanover, then the School of Technology, and later the University of Goettingen, where 
he studied in Natural Sciences and Mathematics. His studies were interrupted in 1870 by 
the Franco-German war, in which he participated. After the war, he came to America and 
was engaged in teaching for nearly ten years in the St. Matthew’s Academy, New York. 
He entered the New York College of Pharmacy, and later took a post-graduate course in 
chemistry at the University of New York, receiving the degree of Sc. D. in Chemistry. In 
1881 he opened a pharmacy in Bayonne, N. J., where he remained until 1898. 


After leaving Bayonne, N. J., Dr. Alpers was for a number of years, manager of The 
Merck Pharmacy in New York and afterwards conducted The Alpers Pharmacy on Broad- 
way and 31st Streets. This pharmacy, located in the center of the hotel district of New 
York, was considered the most elegant pharmacy of the city and soon attained a deserved 
reputation for efficiency, correctness and prompt service. Dr. Alpers withdrew from activ: 
business in 1905. 

From the very first day of his pharmaceutical career, Dr. Alpers exhibited great interest 
in the development of pharmacy, and became active in the State as well as the National 
Association. He was elected President of the New Jersey State Pharmaceutical Society in 
1896, and served as a member of the New Jersey State Board of Pharmacy from 1893 to 
1898. In 1890 he became a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association and at- 
tended his first meeting in 1892 at the Profile House. Since that time he has seldom missed 
a meeting and has been very active in its deliberations. He has contributed a number of 
papers and is always found in the foremost ranks, contending for the betterment and ad- 
vancement of the profession. He was chairman of the Scientific Section in 1896, of the 
Section on Pharmacy and Dispensing in 1906, and of the Historical Section in 1913. In 
1903 he was elected First Vice-President and this year occupies the highest office of the 
Association. 

He is a member of the Executive Committee of the Revision of the Pharmacopceia, and 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Syrups and Elixirs. He was a trustee of the New 
York College of Pharmacy for three terms until his removal to Cleveland to become Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy and Dean of the Cleveland School of Pharmacy, in 1914; Dr. Alpers has 
contributed for many years to pharmaceutical and chemical literature and is now editor of 
the Apotheker-Zeitung, New York. He is the author of many pamphlets and of two books, 
“The Medicinal Plants of Staten Island,” and “The Pharmacists at Work.” (Lippincott, 
1896). 

Among Dr. Alpers’ most notable contributions to pharmaceutical literature is his History 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the first decade of which was published in the 
Journal of 1912, and the second decade in the Journal of 1914. 

Dr. Alpers has been married twice, first to Miss Bertha Guden, by whom he had six 
children. His oldest and youngest sons, William H. and Otto, received their pharmaceutical 
education in the New York College of Pharmacy. In 1913 Dr. Alpers espoused the present 
Madam Alpers, nee Miss Mathilda Van Damm. 

In 1914 Dr. Alpers conducted the memorable excursion of American Pharmacists through 
Gremany, Austria and Switzerland, which was cut short by the European war, that prevented 
the party from visiting Paris, as was also intended. Dr. Alpers and his party were every- 
where received with the greatest enthusiasm. The leading pharmacists of Europe who 
knew him through his writings, welcomed him everywhere and willingly opened to him and 
his friends the doors of all pharmaceutical institutions. 
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ABSTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY, HELD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, AUGUST 5 AND 6, 1915. 


The twelfth annual convention of the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy was called to order at 11:25 on Thursday morning, August 5, at the Ramona 
Hotel, San Francisco, by the President, T. A. Miller, of Richmond. President 
Miller said that the usual addresses of welcome would be dispensed with, and 
requested the Secretary, H. C. Christensen, of Lllinois, to call the roll. 

After the roll call the Secretary announced that nineteen delegates were present 
representing thirteen different states out of the twenty-three states from which 
credentials had been received. 

President Miller appointed the following members as a Committee on Creden- 
tials: Dr. George C. Diekman, New York; A. C. Wilson, Iowa, and Alfred 
Walker, West Virginia. 

On motion of Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, the presentation of the annual address of 
the President and other officers was deferred to the afternoon session on account 
of the small attendance and the expectation that a larger number would arrive. 
After which the session was adjourned until 2 o'clock. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The second session of the Association was called to order by President Miller. 
Secretary Christensen called the roll, showing that the same delegates were pres- 
ent that had been present in the morning. The President requested J. C. Burton, 
of Oklahoma, Chairman of the Executive Committee, to take the chair, and then 
proceeded to read his address. 

In this address the President briefly reviewed the history of the past year, tell- 
ing of the work which had been performed by the Executive Committee and the 
officers of the Association. He referred with deep sorrow to the death of Fred 
A. Hubbard, of Massachusetts, President of the Association in the years 1907-8, 
and of Dr. Thomas F. Raymow, member of the Board of the State of New York. 
The President recommended that a memorial page be set aside in the minute book 
of the Association to record the death of each member who may have died during 
the year; that steps be taken to help relieve the pharmacists of Belgium in accord- 
ance with a request which had been transmitted through the Secretary; that high 
school education or its equivalent and graduation from a recognized school of 
Pharmacy be required of all candidates for registration in pharmacy after the year 
1920; that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be requested to require physi- 
cians, druggists and veterinary surgeons to keep copies of all prescriptions writ- 
ten by them in which narcotic drugs were ordered. 

On motion of John Culley, of Utah, the address was referred to a committee 
for consideration of its recommendations. Chairman Burton appointed John 
Culley, Utah; J. W. Gayle, Kentucky, and Walter H. Cousins, Texas, as a Com- 
mittee on the President’s Address. 

President Miller resumed the chair and called for the report of the Treasurer, 
which was submitted by the Secretary, Mr. Christensen, in the absence of the 
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Treasurer, Ff’. W. Ward, Tennessee. This report was presented in summary and 
action deferred to a later session. 

A. C. Wilson, lowa, submitted a resolution providing an amendment to Article 
VII of the By-Laws, eliminating the word “active” from the present By-Laws, 
and substituting the word “five” for the word “three.” The adoption of the 
resolution was moved by Mr. Wilson and seconded by Thomas D. Gregg, Ilh- 
nois. The motion, after prolonged discussion, was put to vote and defeated. 

President Miller then appointed the following members as a Nominating Com- 
mittee, with instructions to present nominees for the several offices of the Asso- 
ciation at the afternoon session on Friday: Thomas D. Gregg, Hlinois; A. C. 
Wilson, Iowa, and W. H. Cousins, Texas. 

J. C. Burton, Oklahoma, presented the report of the [Executive Committee as 
chairman, covering the activities of the committee since the Detroit meeting. A 
meeting of the full committee had been held in Washington on March 16, 17, 18 
and 19, 1915, at which all of the officers were present. The committee discussed 
plans for the program at the San Francisco meeting, selected a reporter to report 
the proceedings and adopted a resolution requiring applications for registering by 
reciprocity to be made on the official application blank of the Association. The 
committee discussed at length the statistics which had been kept by the various 
boards and their relation to the matter of reciprocal licensure. The committee 
recommended that the boards should not exclude from licensure applicants who 
had been unable to furnish detailed evidence or certification of grades made in 
examination. A form of proviso was adopted covering the cases of persons reg- 
istered without examinations. The operation of the Harrison Anti-narcotic law 
was discussed at a conference with the authorities charged with its enforcement. 
A joint meeting with the Chairman of the Committee of the American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical laculties was held, at which the program of the Detroit meet- 
ing was adopted. The work of the Advisory Committee was discussed with rep- 
resentatives from the faculties. The Secretary was instructed to obtain the fullest 
possible details regarding the examinations held by the different boards, with a 
view to putting a license by reciprocity on a more practicable scale. During the 
year 318 applications had been received and reciprocal registrations granted. 

The report was referred to the following committee for consideration: H. L. 
Meredith, Maryland; W. F. Root, Vermont; Charles Gietner, Missouri. 

J. W. Gayle, Kentucky, as Chairman, presented the report of the Committee on 
Legislation, which was signed by himself, Burton Cassiday, Indiana, and Bb. S. 
Persons, Georgia. The report directed attention to a number of recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the committee presented last year at Detroit. The 
committee recommended that a special committee be appointed to present these 
recommendations to the Section on Education and Legislation of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, with the request that they be incorporated in the 
Model Pharmacy law. A number of additional recommendations were also made 
and these recommendations were referred to a committee composed of: R. A. 
Doyle, Missouri; Dr. George C. Diekman, New York, and Alfred Walker, West 
Virginia. 


President Miller announced that the session was open for general discussion, 
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and said that it would be in order to take up the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee if this was desired. On motion of Mr. Gietner, seconded by Dr. Diekman, 
the report of that committee was taken up seriatim. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, Chairman Burton of the Executive Committee read the recommendations 
which were acted on as follows: The committee recommended the appointment 
of a committee of three to confer with the A. Ph. A., with a view to selecting cen- 
tral locations for places of meeting. This was adopted. That the official appli- 
cation blank of the N. A. B. P. be used by all applicants for reciprocal registra- 
tion; this was adopted. That in those states where incomplete statistics had been 
kept, “the requirement of not less than 60 percent in any subject” might be 
waived where the secretary of the board certifies that the action is up to the N. A. 
B. P. standard. That the state board be allowed to grant reciprocal registration 
to applicants who had had fifteen years’ experience subsequent to registration by 
reason of having been engaged in business at the time the state law was enacted, 
provided that he satisfies the board as to his qualifications by oral examination. 
That the official application blank be amended so as to provide that the applicant 
shall comply with such other rules and regulations as “this board may have estab- 
lished in regard to reciprocal registration.” The suggestion that arrangements be 
made for the interchange of assistant’s certificates was discussed by Messrs. 
Gayle, Root, Diekman, Walker, and was finally rejected. 


There being no further business before the session, adjournment was had at 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING, 


At the opening of the Third Session on Friday morning, Secretary Christensen 
read a telegram from R. H. Walker, Gonzales, Texas, explaining, apologizing for 
and regretting his absence, and was instructed to make suitable reply. 

John Culley, Utah, as Chairman of the Committee on the President’s Address, 
recommended the adoption by the Association of the following recommendations 
of the President: That a memorial page be set aside to record the death of mem- 
bers of the Association. That a high school education or its equivalent and the 
graduation from a recognized school of Pharmacy be made a prerequisite for 
candidates for registration after 1920; that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue be requested to require physicians, dentists and veterinarians to keep copies 
of all prescriptions calling for narcotic drugs. The request for aid for the phar- 
macists of Belgium was referred to individual members for individual action as 
the associations had no funds available for such purpose. The prerequisite re- 
quirement recommendation precipitated an animated discussion participated in by 
Messrs. Walker, Gietner, Wilson, Haymaker, Meredith, Root, Christensen, 
Cousins and Miller. The recommendation of the committee as a whole was 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation was taken up for discussion and 
the following recommendations were adopted: (1) That a committee of three 
be instructed to bring before the Section on Education and Legislation of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association the nine recommendations adopted at the 
Detroit meeting, with a request that they be incorporated in the Model Pharmacy 
Law. (2) That uniform label requirement be adopted by all Boards. (3) That 
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uniform requirements be adopted with respect to display of certificates of regis- 
tration. (4) That all state laws be made uniform and to conform with the 
United States laws concerning narcotic drugs. (5) That the term “patent or 
proprietary preparation or remedy be defined as one, the name of which does not 
appear in the United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary or the com- 
plete formula of which is not printed on the label attached to the container.” 

On motion of Dr. Diekman the recommendations regarding legislation were 
referred to the Section on Education and Legislation of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


President Miller called for a report from the individual members regarding the 
working of the Harrison anti-narcotic law in the different states. W.H. Cousins 
reported that save for a temporary congestion of the municipal hospitals at first 
the law had been a success in Texas. Dr. Diekman reported a satisfactory effect 
of the law in New York State. J. W. Gayle said that the law operated satisfac- 
torily in Kentucky except that the state did not define a veterinarian and, as a 
consequence, unqualified men, claiming to be veterinarians, had abused the privi- 
lege extended to this class. A.C. Wilson said that the pharmacists were pleased 
with the operation of the law in lowa. John Culley said that Utah pharmacists 
looked upon the Harrison law as one of the most salutary and beneficent pieces 
of legislation enacted in recent years. E. F. Boden said that the pharmacists of 
Michigan were much pleased with the Harrison law and had secured an amend- 
ment of the state law to make it conform exactly with the National Act. J. C. 
Burton said that the law works nicely in Oklahoma. J. W. Gayle, of Kentucky, 
and President Miller both spoke of the failure to prescribe any restrictions in the 
issuance of prescription blanks and order blanks. 

Secretary H. C. Christensen called the attention of the Association to a request 
for aid of Belgian pharmacists. While the members sympathized deeply with 
the object sought, it was ruled that the funds of the Association could not be di- 
verted to such eleemosynary purposes, but the individual members were invited 
to forward subscriptions. 

The following former members of Boards of Pharmacy were elected to honor- 
ary membership: Walter C. Price, West Virginia; D. F. Davis, Vermont; John 
J. Campbell, Michigan; Will E. Collins, Michigan; J. B. Mitchells, Illinois; 
Charles A. Fraser and J. D. Humphrey, Oklahoma; M. C. Metzger, Illinois; C. 
E. Zinn, Missouri; John R. Wall, New York; C. S. Porter, Kentucky; John R. 
Crittendon and Tom J. Snell, Texas; William S. Flint, Massachusetts 

The meeting then adjourned to 2 o'clock. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


At the opening of the Fourth Session on Friday afternoon, Secretary Christen- 
sen read the report of the Advisory Committee, which was adopted as read. Sec- 


retary Christensen explained some of the special phases of the recommendations 
of the committee which were discussed by Messrs. Gayle, Walker, Meredith, 
Root, Diekman. 

Mr. Culley directed particular attention to the importance of the joint meeting 
to be held on Saturday morning with the Conference of Faculties, and urged the 
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attendance of all the members. A resolution was adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to raise funds to pay the expenses involved in a con- 
tinuation of the work of the Advisory Committee. This committee of three will 
be known as a Committee on Ways and Means and will be appointed by the in- 
coming President. 

Thomas D. Gregg, of Illinois, read the report of the Committee on ‘More Sat- 
isfactory Examination of Candidates for Graduation and for Board Certificates,” 
by W. S. Flint, Chairman, of Massachusetts. On motion of Mr. Gietner this 
report was adopted. 

The Boards of the District of Columbia and the State of Oregon were elected 
to membership. 

H. C. Christensen presented his report as Secretary, in abstract, which was 
accepted and referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary read several letters from various Boards, which were filed as a 
matter of record. 

W. H. Cousins read the report of the Nominating Committee recommending 
the election of the following officers: President J. C. Burton, Oklahoma; First 
Vice-President, J. W. Gayle, Kentucky; Second Vice-President, W. F. Root, 
Vermont; Third Vice-President, John A. Weeks; and Secretary and Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, H. C. Christensen, Illinois; Member of Executive Com- 
mittee, A. C. Wilson, Iowa; Member of the Advisory Committee, Charles Gietner, 
Missouri; Treasurer, F. W. Ward, Tennessee; Syllabus Committee, E. E. Faulk- 
ner, Michigan. The entire list were elected in accordance with the report of the 
committee. 

The installation of officers then took place and the session was adjourned. 

In succeeding issues of the Journal some of the reports of officers and com- 
mittees will be printed. 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES HELD IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF., AUGUST 6. 

At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties, held in the City of San Francisco on August 6, 1915, action of 
special interest to the Colleges and Faculties was taken as follows: 

Several recommendations contained in a report made by Dr. H. H. Rusby, of 
New York, as chairman of a special committee created at Detroit last year to 
investigate and report upon the question of teachers’ salaries, were made, viz. : 

1. That it is neither practical nor desirable to advise that the Conference make 
any schedule of salaries, either minimum or maximum, at the present time. 

2. That the Dean should receive a salary for that office aside from and in addi- 
tion to what he may receive for his teaching position. 

3. (a) That the salary of an Associate Professor shall be two-thirds that of a 
Professor. 

(b) That the salary of an Assistant Professor shall be four-fifths that of an 
Associate Professor. 
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(c) That the salary of an Instructor shall be three-fourths that of an Assistant 
Professor. 

(d) That the salary of an Assistant shall be half that of an Instructor. 

(e) That each of these salaries be fixed on an advancing scale, from a minimum 
to a maximum, and that the minimum for one grade be equal to the maximum 
of the grade next lower, three years being required for the maximum to be _at- 
tained ; and that the salary should pertain to the position, and not the man. 


The last clause (e) of the third recommendation was amended to the effect that 
an increase of salary shall go with every promotion in rank, without having to 
wait for a year for such increase. 

The recommendations as thus amended were then adopted as the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference. 

The question submitted to a special committee last year as to whether the regular 
two-years’ college-of-pharmacy course should be extended to three years in 1920 
was reported upon adversely as not warranted by present conditions in a report 
submitted by Chairman H. M. Whelpley, of St. Louis. 

The Conference adopted a motion to refer to the Secretary and Executive Com- 
mittee, with power to act after conference with the Publication Committee of the 
A. Ph. A., a proposition made to consider the publication of the proceedings of 
the Conference in the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The address of the President embodied a great many valuable suggestions and 
recommendations, and the unusual course of referring same to two committees 
instead of one,—a committee upon the outward relations of the Conference, as set 
forth in the first division of the address, and a committee upon its inner relations, 
considered in the second division,—was adopted, with the result that the Confer- 
ence adopted the following recommendations coming from the two committees, 
the first two only being proposed by the first-division committee: 





1. That a Standing Committee on Higher Educational Standards be appointed 
by the President of the Conference, to work jointly with similar committees of the 
A. Ph. A., N. A. B. P., N. A. R. D., and State Associations, such committees to 
work with their parent associations as well as jointly. 

2. That a Special Committee on the Federation of all Pharmaceutical Organi- 
zations be appointed. 

3. That a committee of three shall be appointed to consider the propriety of 
establishing a secondary class of membership in this Conference, said committee 
to report at the next annual meeting. 

4. That the traveling expenses of the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
including the expense of attending the annual meeting of the Conference, be paid, 
and that he be considered the officer to fulfill the duties suggested by the Presi- 
dent in his address. 

5. That the attention of the Secretary of the Conference be called to the sugges- 
tion of the President that the time has come for greater publicity of the work of 
the Conference, through the papers where the meetings are held and through the 
pharmaceutical press. 

6. That the Rules and Regulations of the Conference be revised to date each 
year, and published in the Annual Proceedings. 

7. That a special committee be appointed to consider and report next year upon 
the suggestion made by the President that this organization become an Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Faculties of Pharmacy. 
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8. That the suggestion of the President is approved, that the members of this 
Conference be apprised of the possibility or probability of a Carnegie investigation 
in the near future, and that it is desirable that the Secretary of the Conference 
call the attention of the schools to this prospect. 

9. That, without discussion or hesitation, the Committee on President’s Ad- 
dress unanimously recommends the Sabbatical year. 


10. That the committee approves the recommendation of the President that the 
Statistics on secondary education now in the hands of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee be tabulated and presented at the next annual meeting. 


11. That the committee approves the recommendation that the Executive Com- 
mittee investigate the conditions of the Carnegie retirement allowances, and ascer- 
tain if the members of this Conference can be included. 


12. That the committee approves the recommendation regarding the appoint- 
ment and promotion of faculty members. 


13. That the committee approves the recommendation regarding the exchange 
of professors among the schools. 

14. That a committee of three be appointed on the classification of Teaching 
Staffs. 

15. That a committee of three be appointed on the question of matriculation 
blanks, advanced standings for students, and other similar subjects discussed by 
the President. 

16. That a committee of three be appointed on the Relations and Duties of 
Alumni. 

17. That a committee of three be appointed on Relations with other than Phar- 
maceutical Schools. 

18. That a committee of three be appointed on Conference with Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

19. That a committee of three on College Bulletins be appointed. 


The following recommendations made by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee in his report were adopted: 

1. That the Executive Committee be instructed to arrange in future for the 
annual meetings of the Conference immediately preceding the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

2. That the Conference recommends that the minimum requirement for the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy shall be at least a four years’ College-of-Pharmacy 
course, following sixty counts of secondary education. 


A resolution was adopted requesting the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy to rescind its action heretofore taken not to meet annually in advance 
of the A. Ph. A. meeting and agree to meet immediately prior to that time, so that 
the Conference and Boards may have their annual meetings at the same time. 

A motion was adopted that the Secretary, in sending out to the schools prompt 
notice of the action taken by the Conference in annual meeting upon matters 
affecting their interest, in accordance with the resolution adopted last year, be 
directed to request the schools to notify him of any action taken by them upon the 
various subjects recommended by the Conference. 

A hearty rising vote of thanks was extended retiring President Wulling for his 
very able and comprehensive address, and for the ability and fairness with which 


he had conducted his office. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF PRESIDENT WULLING’S ADDRESS. 


Part I—THE CONFERENCE AND ITs OUTWARD 
RELATIONS. 
1, A diagnosis. 
2. The Conference and the N. A. B. P. and 
the State Boards 
3. The Conference and the Colleges. 
4. The Conference and the State Associa- 
tions. 
5. The Conference and other Associations. 
Part I[—Tue CONFERENCE AND Its INNER 
RELATIONS. 
I. The Conference Itself. 
1. Administration Affairs. 
a. Increasing the membership. 
b. An additional class of membership. 
c. Greater Conference activity. 
d. Increase of annual dues 
e. Employment of the Conference in- 
come. 
f. Salaried officers. 
g. Greater publicity. 
1. Manual of Conference rules and 
actions. 
i. Nomination of officers. 
2. The Conference and the Colleges. 
a. A conference or an association? 
b. Carnegie Foundation investigation 
c. Sabbatical years. 
d. Tabulated information on secondary 
education, 
II. The Colleges. 
1. The Colleges and Their Administra 
tive Affairs. 
a. The college governing bodies. 
b. The budget. 
c. The teaching body. 
d. Appointments, promotions, salaries 
e. Exchange professors. 
f. Special lecturers. 
2. About the Faculties. 
a. Classification of teaching staff 


5 


b. Qualifications of teachers. 

c. Ratio of teachers to students 

d. Faculty regulations of student ac- 
tivities. 

e. Research. 

f. Fellowships. 


2 
o. 


or) 


Dw 


About the Students. 

a. Uniform methods of registration. 

b. Uniform systems of grading. 

c. Uniform rules governing advanced 
standing. 

d. Proper student activities. 

e. Ethical standards, housing and 
health conditions. 

f. Student councils. 

g. Honor system. 

h. Scholarships. 

i. Loan funds for worthy students. 

About the Curriculum. 

a. Relative and equitable percentage 
value of courses comprising the 
curriculum, 

b. Credits value of subcourses. 

c. Business and law subcourses. 

d. Book’ research, journal work, 
courses of reading and cultivation 
of medicinal plants as parts of reg- 
ular curriculum. 

e. Subcourse prerequisites. 

About the Alumni. 

a. Maintenance of alumni interest. 

b. What alumni should do for the col- 
lege. 

c. Alumni on the Boards. 

About Relations with Colleges other 

than Pharmacy. 

a. Pharmaceutical credits towards ad- 
vanced standing in medical and 
dental colleges. 

b. High schools as feeders for the col- 
leges. 

About Relations with the Boards. 

a. Boards and entrance standards. 

b. Co-operation between Faculties and 
Boards in examination of candi- 
dates 

c. Outline of examinations 

About College Bulletins. 

a. Model bulletin. 

b. Uniform credit units. 

c. Courses stated in credit units. 

d. Statement of membership in Con- 
ference bulletins. 


It is contemplated to print reports and papers presented at the Conference in 


succeeding issues of the Journal. 
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Contributed and Selected 





ACTINOMYCES MYRICARUM (YOUNGKEN), THE CAUSE OF 
MYRICA AND COMPTONIA TUBERCLES.* 


HEBER W. YOUNGKEN, PH. G., A. M., PH. D. 


Within the past thirty years various investigations have been carried on by 
Brunchorst, Moller, Shibata, Chevalier, Harshberger, and Arzberger in respect 
to an endophytic organism living in the tissues of the Myricas and forming 
tubercles. 

Brunchorst** was the first to mention the tubercles on Myrica Gale and named 
the fungus producing them—Frankia Subtilies—because he considered this organ- 
ism similar to that in the tubercles of Alnus. 

Moller** later found the organism to differ considerably from that infesting 
Alnus, and named it—Frankia Brunchorstii. 

Shibata’® investigated the tubercles found on Myrica rubra, his observations 
being on both fresh and preserved material. He described the morphology of the 
tubercle, showing that the fungus confines itself to a ring of from one to three 
layers of cells beneath the cork, thus differing from the condition found in Alnus. 
He also pointed out that infection takes place acropetally by means of fungal 
threads. He traced these threads into the already differentiated meristomatic 
cells where they grew rapidly to form a dense thready reticulum, then branched 
into radiate threads whose free ends became swollen in clavate fashion. He 
assigned to the fungus a position in the genus Actinomyces. 

Chevalier? (p. 124-139) examined the tubercles on the roots of Myrica Gale 
(Gale pabustris), Myrica cerifera, Myrica Caroliniensis (M. Pennsylvanica), and 
Myrica sapida var. longifolia. He found them on main roots, adventitious roots 
of subterranean branches, and on subterranean stems. He described at length 
their general gross structure and histology, the occurrence of gummy lignin in 
the cells attacked, and called the infesting organism, Frankia Brunchorstii, pre- 
viously observed by Moller. 

Harshberger’® observed the tubercles on the adventitious roots of Myrica ceri- 
fera. He studied the structure of the mature tubercles from dry material only 
which had been boiled in water and afterwards treated with alcohol. He called 
the tubercles mycodomatia and claimed for the infesting fungus a position closely 
related to the Comycetes. 

Arzberger’’ investigated the root tubercles of Myrica cerifera, Myrica Gale, 
and Comptonia asplenifolia (Myrica asplenifolia) and stated, like Harshberger, 


* Abstract from The Comparative Morphology, Taxonomy, and Distribution of the 
Myricaceae of the Eastern United States, a thesis presented to the faculty of the Graduate 
School, U. of P., May. 1915, by the author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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that these structures appear on adventitious roots which grow out from the lower 
part of the stem or from branches or stems which have been covered over with 
leaf mold or soil for several years. He described the morphology and cytology 
of the tubercles, but his illustrations do not show the true nature of the radiating 
clavate branches. He favored the opinion of Shibata in placing the fungus in 
the genus Actinomyces. 

During the last three years the writer has collected and examined abundant 
tubercle material of M. cerifera, M. Caroliniensis, M. Macfarlanei (M. cerifera 
and M. Caroliniensis) Youngken, and Comptonia asplenifolia at Palermo and 
Tuckahoe, N. J.; of M. Caroliniensis and Comptonia asplenifolia at Clementon 
and Albion, N. J.; of Comptonia asplenifolia near Mainville, Pa.; and of M. 
cerifera, M. Caroliniensis, and M. Macfarlanei at Wildwood and Rio Grande, 
N. J. He has raised M. cerifera seedlings bearing tubercles from seeds which he 
planted in sandy soil in the University of Pennsylvania greenhouse. He has 
furthermore examined tubercle material of M. Gale collected by Dr. John M. 
Macfarlane along Trefethan Bay in Chebeague Island of Casco Bay, and on the 
south eastern part of Peak’s Island in Casco Bay, Maine. 


METHODS. 

Material from many plants of each species was macroscopically and microscopi- 
cally examined both in its fresh and preserved condition. All of the preserved 
material was fixed in weak, medium, and strong Flemming’s on the ground imme- 
diately after the position and vature of the tubercles on the plants had been ascer- 
tained. Samples of each lot were then dehydrated in gradually increasing 
strengths of alcohol, cleared in cedar oil and xylol and imbedded in paraffine. 
Transverse, tangential, longitudinal radial, and longitudinal tangential sections 
were then cut 6-10 microns thick and subsequently stained in several ways. The 
best results were obtained with the Methylene Blue and Acid Fuchsin combina- 
tion, although satisfactory results were also obtained with a combination of Saf- 
ranin and Gentian Violet. 

The writer employed the following technique in isolating the endophyte which 
produces the tubercles on M. cerifera, M. Caroliniensis, M. Macfarlanei, M. Gale, 
Comptonia asplenifolia and probably most, if not all, of these lesions on other 
plants of the Myricacez. 

A tubercle cluster from a root of one of the seedlings grown in the University 
of Pennsylvania Greenhouse was washed thoroughly with clean water to remove 
all traces of adhering soil. It was then introduced into a test tube containing 
1 : 1000 corrosive sublimate solution for twenty seconds in order to destroy any 
surface organisms. From this it was transferred with sterile forceps to a test 
tube containing distilled water which had previously been sterilized in the auto- 
clave. Into this was introduced a sterile scalpel and two of the tubercles were 
cut into small fragments. These fragments were next transferred to five tubes of 
sterile slant agar by means of a sterile platinum loop. The tubes containing the 
culture were then stored in a dark closet at ordinary room temperature for several 
weeks. All five cultures when examined revealed the presence of Actinomyces 
rosettes, non-septate thin filaments, and rods of different sizes as well as coccus 
forms, all of which stained well by Gram’s method. The coccus forms are prob- 
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ably for the most part products of the degeneration of the filament. Jordan sup- 
ports this view in regard to similar forms of Actinomyces found in cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and man. The Actinomyces rosettes were found to be present in the depth 
of the agar. This shows the anezrobic nature of the organism. From two of the 
above cultures, the writer has recently successfully grown pure sub-cultures on 
coagulated horse serum in sealed tubes, kept at the temperature of 37.5° C. 

Five seedlings of M. cerifera, which the writer had previously grown from 
seed in the University of Pennsylvania Greenhouse, were then removed from the 
soil and their root systems loosened from adhering sand by gently washing in 
clean water. With the aid of Mr. Lambert, of the University Gardens, who, like 
the writer, took special care to insure against sources of infection by other organ- 
isms, the root systems were one by one quickly dipped into 1 : 1000 corrosive 
sublimate solution and then washed in sterile distilled water. While Mr. Lam- 
bert, with sterile hands, held each seedling so treated, the writer, by means of a 
long needle previously sterilized by passing through the Bunsen flame, removed 
a small portion of the Actinomyces culture from one of the tubes and pricked it 
into the root of four seedlings, marking the place of inoculation by tying a steril- 
ized piece of cord just above the puncture. The last seedling was treated simi- 
larly to the first four, with the exception that it was merely pricked with a sterile 
needle. This served as a control. Each seedling was then planted in a sterile 
pot containing sterile sand. Both pot and sand were previously sterilized in the 
hot air oven at a temperature of 210° C. for eight hours. The potted seedlings 
were then placed in a special case in the Greenhouse and daily watered with sterile. 
Knop’s solution. At the expiration of nine weeks, the seedlings were carefully 
removed, washed in clean water and their roots examined for the presence of 
tubercles. These were found in a primitive state at the points of inoculation on 
all but two, including the control, which was pricked with a sterile needle only. 
(This merely developed the usual healthy suberous scar tissue.) Thin hand 
sections of one of the tubercles revealed the presence of Actinomyces in the same 
condition as observed in the cells of the tubercles of the M. cerifera seedling, as 
well as of the tubercles on the other species above noted. The appearance of the 
infesting Actinomyces within the cells of the host plants will be treated under 
the caption dealing with the histology of the tubercles. 


GROSS STRUCTURE OF TUBERCLES. 


The writer has found tubercles on the M. cerifera, M. Caroliniensis, and M. 
Macfarlanei seedling primary roots of five to six months’ growth, and from thence 
onward on the secondary roots inserted on the hypocotyl axis, on nearly all the 
adventitious roots of subterranean branches and on the subterranean branches of 
M. cerifera, M. Caroliniensis, M. Gale, M. Macfarlanei, and Comptonia aspleni- 
folia. 

The tubercles occur either singly, as is frequently the case on subterranean 
branches, in small groups the size of a pea, or in larger coralloid loose or compact 
clusters which frequently attain the size of a large black walnut. Each tubercle 
is a short cylindrical blunt ended root-like structure which branches di or trichot- 
omously after attaining a certain length. The branches frequently rebranch at 
their tips which grow out into long thread-like structures from 1-3 cm. in length, 
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which may also branch and become entwined about the roots of other plants. The 
maximum length of a tubercle is five mm. The average length of the branches 
is from 2-3 mm. The color of the youngest tubercles is a pinkish gray brown. 
As the tubercles become older their color changes to brown, dark brown, and even 
black. 

HISTOLOGY. 


The tubercles when studied microscopically exhibit the following structural 
detail: 

A cork constituted of from 2 to 4 layers of suberous cells, whose outer ones 
are dead, filled with gummy lignin, and in the process of exfoliation, forms the 
external bounding layer. The cork tissue is derived from the outer layer of 
pericambium of the host root which functions as a phellogen during the develop- 
ment of the tubercle. Beneath the cork lies a very broad cortex which, instead of 
being formed as in normal roots of 5-12 layers of cells separated by large inter- 
cellular air spaces, is constituted of from 15-24 layers of very closely united 
parenchyma cells. The outer 3-5 layers of this region are composed of rounded 
to tangentially elongated cells, some of which contain starch grains, others tannin, 
a few gummy lignin. Underneath this lies a zone usually 2 to 3 cells broad of 
radially elongated cells and a few smaller rounded cells which are separated by 
small air spaces. The radially elongated cells are hypertrophied and contain the 
Actinomyces parasite, which may or may not be enveloped by gummy lignin. 
Many of the abutting smaller cells are rich in tannin and show no evidence of the 
parasite. Beneath this zone of infested cells is found usually a broader zone of 
smaller isodiametric cells intermingled with a few oblong cells. In M. Carolini- 
ensis as noted by Chevalier, in M. Macfarlanei, M. Gale and Comptonia aspleni- 
folia as noted by the writer, it frequently happens that other cells scattered with- 
out order throughout the cortex are also infested by Actinomyces. These, like 
those of the infested radially elongated zone, are also hypertrophied. All of the 
infested cells are united by means of Actinomyces threads which run through 
the cell walls from cell to cell as well as the intercellular air spaces. The endo- 
dermis or innermost layer of the cortex is composed of small oval thick-walled 
cells which contain a yellowish brown substance (gummy lignin). The walls 
of these cells become suberized very early. Underneath the endodermis is found 
the vascular cylinder, which is quite reduced in size as compared with that of the 
normal root. In the young tubercle it is constituted of a radial tetrarch fibro- 
vascular bundle which surrounds a small pith. The phloem elements of the 
bundle become inactive very early. The xylem is composed mostly of wood fibres 
intermingled with a few trachee. Secondary development is of very short dura- 
tion. 

In the younger tubercles the vascular cylinder extends only part way into the 
apex, while in older ones the cylinder with some cortical parenchyma cells sur- 
rounding it grows out into a slender thread from which lateral branches are 
then cut off. 


Actinomyces living in the tubercles is best observed in its various relations, in 
a radial longitudinal section. There the youngest stages may be observed in the 
meristematic region of the apex, while the older stages may be traced back toward 
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the base of the tubercle. As observed by Shibata in M. rubra tubercles, the 
writer has likewise noted in the case of the tubercles of M. cerifera, M. Carolini- 
ensis, M. Macfarlanei, M. Gale, and Comptonia asplenifolia that the differentia- 
tion of the ring of infested cells starts in the meristem near the growing apex, 
thus indicating that infection takes place acropetally. Since tubercles are found 
on the seedling roots of 5-6 months’ growth, it would indicate that infection takes 
place very early in the life of the young seedlings. 

These infested meristematic cells become radially elongated and are found to 
contain several extremely fine non-septate and branched thread-like structures. 
The Actinomyces (Streptothrix) threads extend through the transverse and 
longitudinal walls of these cells, aided evidently by the secretion of a ferment 
which dissolves the cell wall in the line of the organism’s progress. They then 
invade neighboring cells where they run between the starch grains toward the 
nucleus around which the organism seems to derive its greatest benefit. Shortly 
after the appearance of parasite threads within the invaded cells, the starch 
grains become dissolved, and in this form are appropriated as food by the organ- 
ism. The nucleus becomes hypertrophied and finally perishes. The endophyte 
by this time has grown very rapidly into a dense thready reticulum. Gummy 
lignin appears at first of a clear yellow color, but later becoming yellowish brown. 
The dense thready web of the organism sends out clusters of radial thread 
branches forming an Actinomyces rosette, which in many cells completely fills 
up the whole cell lumen. These threads frequently become club-shaped at their 
extremities. Some of the threads after piercing through the wall of a cell develop 
clavate ends. In due course of time, as is evidenced in many older infested cells, 
the fungal threads become shrunken together and impregnated with gummy 
lignin, forming a good-sized lump of degenerating material within the cell, which 
remains connected with similar lumps, or mycelial webs of adjacent cells by 
means of threads which penetrate the cell wall. Some of the cells containing 
the rosettes also show coccus-like forms, while other cells, especially in the older 
basal portion of the tubercle, are almost completely filled with these. These cocci 
are probably products of the disintegration of the filament. They may be involu- 
tion forms of the Actinomyces organism which appear in cells whose contents are 
poorly adapted to the trophic needs of the endophyte. Their presence in such 
large number on artificial culture media would support this hypothesis. While 
Actinomyces is the primary infecting agent responsible for the tubercles on Comp- 
tonia asplenifolia, there frequently later appears in the cells and intercellular air 
spaces of some of the tubercles a mycelium producing fungus with unseptate 
hyphe belonging probably to the Comycetes, as Harshberger suggested. The 
hyphz of this fungus are several times as thick as those of Actinomyces. They 
penetrate through the cell walls of the tubercle, passing from cell to cell, and 
often coil up into a mycelial mass in many of the cells invaded. 

Since Actinomyces is frequently a virulent pathogenic organism in cattle, and 
other domestic animals up to man, because the swellings it produces on plants are 
analagous to those on animals, since the forms of the organism as shown by 
Jordan’* in the infested lesions of animals are similar to those which the writer 
has described in the lesions of Myrica, and since the cultural characteristics of 
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the organism isolated from the lesions of animals by Wright,’®* Wolff and Israel?° 
are in many respects similar to those isolated from the Myricas and described by 
the writer, he would regard the organism as a parasite and suggest its possible 
pathogenic relation to such animals. 

The Actinomyces not only confines itself to the cortex of the tubercular roots, 
it later works its way into the trachee of these structures, passes into the pitted 
vessels of the main roots, thence into those of the stems, and, conveyed by the 
transpiration stream gradually upward, is carried through the axes of catkins so 
as finally to reach the flowers, bracts, and fruits. In these it confines its exist- 
ence to the parts corresponding to the mediocortex of the root tubercles, namely, 
the mesophyll and outer mesocarp regions respectively. 

The writer having isolated the organism in pure culture from the lesion pro- 
duced by it on the seedling tubercles, hereby assigns to it the name Actinomyces 
Myricarum. 

Actinomyces Myricarum has been observed by the writer in its most luxuriant 
form in the cells of the middle fruit wall of the various species studied. Here it 
can be recognized best in thin hand sections stained with safranin and methyl- 
green in the form of rosettes almost filling the cell lumina. When the fruits fall 
to the ground and subsequently break open their walls, the organism probably 
makes its way from the infected cells into the soil where it spreads through wide 
areas infecting the roots and stems of other Myricas and producing characteristic 
lesions. 
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THE AVERAGE COST OF PRESCRIPTIONS. 

The following schedule was prepared by F. W. Nitardy and is compiled from 
answers to Question 15, of the Colorado Pharmaceutical Association, presenting 
the following interrogatories: ‘Have you ever taken the time to calculate the 
average cost of prescriptions and the average price received? Can you furnish 
us with figures, giving: 

A—Cost of materials used in filling 1,000 consecutive prescriptions ? 

b—Estimate of the number of hours of time required to fill them? 

C—Cost of containers, labels, corks and other incidentals necessary ? 
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D—Estimate of overhead expense (excluding clerk hire), such as light, rent, 
heat, telephone, insurance, interest on investment, taxes, waste, etc., on your pre- 
scription department for a period covering the number of days in which you will 
fill 1,000 prescriptions ? 

I<—The price received for the same 1,000 prescriptions ? 


The answers scheduled are: 


1000 Prescriptions A B G D E 
Est. of hours required for compounding 200 250 164 212 
ost OF sORUOTERIG. «..nccccccccccevvasess $144.14 $165.01 $134.50 $140.00 $210.00 
Cost of time (estimate)................. 60.00 100.00 43.00 82.007 85.007 
COOE GE COMEAMIETS. 55 icc ccccsccscccceses 25.00* 23.36 36.00 29.75 25.00* 
Overhead expense (estimate)........... 19.35 66.43 36.50 122.96 148.25 
ON ore eicactas occ hss Sea eee 278.49 354.80 250.00 374.71 468.25 
i 8. ee ere ree 493.55 511.00 445.50 500.00 525.00 
ee er ee easel ska ED eee 278.49 354.80 250.00 374.71 468.25 
PN SII ier onl Cold Li iuc niga ape 215.06 156.20 195.50 125.29 56.75 
Percent gross profit on selling price..... 43.5 30.56 42.8 25. 10.8 
1000 Prescriptions F G H I J Average 
Est. of hours required for comp. 184 208 250 225 245 2154 
Cost Gf materials. iccicccscces $217.20 $217.60 $188.37 $198.87 $215.00 $183.07 
Cost of time (estimate)....... 73.607 83.207 100.007 90.007 98,00 81.48 
Cost of COMMIETS.......cccess 25.00* 25.00* 23.36 25.00* 30.00 26.75 
Overhead expense (estimate).. 75.00 35.51 66.43 75.00 80.00 75.54 
if 8. rere reer 390.80 361.31 378.16 388.87 23.00 366.84 
Price POCEIVER .ncccccccccesecs 553.00 507.00 511.00 500.00 500.00 504.60 
2 re eee ee 390.80 361.31 378.16 388.87 $23.00 366.84 
Gross profit eee 162.20 145.69 133.84 111.138 77.00 137.76 
Percent gross profit on selling 

MR So alas eulneees Caner 29.3: 28.73 26.19 22.22 15.4 27.3 


He follows these statements by an analysis of the reports and asks pharmacists 
to think, investigate and act in order to place professional pharmaceutical service 
on a higher plane. 

WHAT DO THE ABOVE FIGURES SHOW? 


Briefly, that the average cost of a prescription is 3624 cents, bringing an aver- 
age retail price of 50% cents, or an average gross profit of 1334 cents, or 27% 
cents on every dollar taken in on prescriptions. 

What is taken out of the gross profit before it becomes net profit ? 

If you will look at the cost items you will see that the cost shown in the above 
figures only brings the prescription to the point of furnishing you a finished and 
salable piece of merchandise, making it equal to any other merchandise you have 
for sale. The only point in which it has the advantage over other merchandise is 
its immediate turnover. 

To make myself a little more clear let us assume that you are subletting your 
Prescription Department to a second party who furnishes everything included in 
the above cost, but wants your service as manager and your clerk’s time to wait 
on the customer, that is, take in the prescription and hand out the finished prod- 


+ No cost estimate was furnished in these papers. The cost was based at 40c an hour, 
which is equivalent to $100.00 per month salary on a 60 hours per week schedule, making no 
allowance for waste of time, care of stock, etc 

* No cost of containers were given in these papers. The sum of $25.00 was inserted by 
Mr. Nitardy as a conservative estimate. 
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ucts. You take in the money, and assume all the responsibility, including that of 
accounts and collections. What would it cost you to give this service? I doubt 
that it could be handled on less than 25%, it might take 30. But whatever your 
estimate is, subtract it from 2714%, the average gross profit on prescriptions, and 
you have your net profit. 

Is the result satisfactory ? 

Why should pharmacists place such a low value on their service? Or must 
we look elsewhere for the reason for this condition? 

The concensus of opinion at the Convention in Boulder was that druggists as 
;. rule do not know what part, if any, of the money taken in on prescriptions is 
profit, for considerable time is required to obtain figures like those shown above. 
No doubt that is the real reason. 

You are entitled to a profit on the merchandise sold through the prescriptions 
as well as to a small fee for your professional service, knowledge and responsi- 
bility, and I believe it is worth your while to investigate whether or not you are 
getting what you should and what the public expects you to get. 

The Pharmacist is a public servant carrying grave responsibilities, and public 
safety demands that he be compensated for his service. 


Think—Investigate—and then ACT. 


SOLUTIONS.* 


J. ROEMER. 


In a consideration of the subject relating to solutions, whether applying to such 
as are used in pharmacy for medication or to such as are used in the applied 
sciences as well as natural solutions, due observance should be directed to the 
fundamental factors which govern results obtained or sought. 

The meaning of the word “Solution” as applied in pharmacy is restricted and 
in this relation the Pharmacopceia further restricts its application by designating 
such aqueous preparations only without sugar in which the substances acted upon 
are wholly soluble in water and in this by again further excluding volatile and 
gaseous substances. 

This cannot be considered broad enough in scope of meaning to obtain a clear 
idea when we use the word solution, for as such it is applied in meaning to far 
greater extent and comprehensive intent. 

In its widest latitude we understand a solution to be homogeneous mixture of 
two or more substances and from this definition can encompass the conditions of 


* This contribution was intended for the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, 
but reached Chairman Osseward after he had returned from the convention. We print this 
paper not only for its value, but to honor a man who served the Association and was a 
strong support of the Journal. Mr. Roemer was President of the New York Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. Notice of his demise will be found in this issue. 
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the three states of matter ; gaseous, liquid and solid, which give rise to nine phases 
as solutions. 
A diagrammatic arrangement of them would be as follows: 


Gas, Gas, Gas, 
Gas, Liquid, Liquid, Liquid, Solid, Liquid, 
Solid, Solid, Solid, 


in which any homogeneous mixture as a gas with a gas, a liquid with a solid, a 
solid with a gas, etc., would be a true solution. 

There is, however, another class which in speaking of solutions we must not 
overlook. These are not in the accepted use of the word true solutions, yet are 
SO designated. 

These are the colloidal solutions which to ordinary appearances exhibit the 
conditions of true solution but in reality differ from such in being heterogeneous 
and differ from them in a number of physical properties determined by lowering 
of freezing point, lowering of vapor tension of the solvent, and osmotic pressures. 

From recent advances made in the study of the colloidal phases of matter, 
promise is fair to assume that this will occupy a most important place in phar- 
macy, and the more so when we realize that about 65% to 75% of the preparations 
of pharmacy are colloidal in their nature. 

The present status of conditions in pharmacy is such that little attention is given 
to means employed for differentiation and to most of us when solution is men- 
tioned our ideas are limited to mixtures of gas in liquids and solids in liquids in 
terms of substances and solvent. 

In so far as this applies to solutions it must necessarily as well apply to the 
pharmacy in general of solutions: in which the essential result sought is to fur- 
nish such in manner and means admissible for medication. 

As first consideration we direct attention to the laws of physics and these laws 
govern results obtained. 

All solutions are subject to condition and influence which determine their 
nature. 

When a substance is brought into contact with a solvent it enters the solvent by 
reason of a force quite as a gas will enter a vacuum, wherein diffusion takes place 
until homogenity is produced and a definite ratio is established between the con- 
centration of the substance and solvent. 

Saturated solutions are solutions in which equilibrium between the substances 
as solid and solvent is brought about when the concentration of the non-disso- 
ciated portion of the substances has reached a definite value. This value is con- 
stant and definite for each particular substance in relation to its solvent at any 
given temperature and pressure. 

In true solutions the accepted ideas are fundamentally based upon the solvate 
theory of solution and this in particular as generalization holds that there is a 
reciprocal exchange between substance and solvent in which the substance not 
alone is combined with the solvent, but also that the solvent combines with the 
substance. 

Colloidal solutions on the other hand are solutions of substances in which the 
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substance is not dissolved but is dispersed in the presence of a solvent and accord- 
ing to fineness of division is termed either a colloidal solution or colloidal sus- 
pension. 

To the latter class belong most of our pharmaceutical preparations as fluid 
extracts, mucilages, most tinctures, syrups, aromatic waters, emulsions, etc. 

A knowledge of the physical properties of substances will determine the class 
of solutions which substances and solvent will produce. 

Perhaps of greater concern to pharmacy is, not the scientific aspect of the 
various factors which enter into the problem of solutions, for that is experiment- 
ally obtained and results given in books of references, but attention is directed 
more to the factor of stability and possible changes which may occur from time of 
preparation until such are used, yet a knowledge of the fundamentals which enter 
in the preparation of solutions will often obviate and prevent disaster. Of the 
many solutions called for aqueous solutions by far predominate and in this rela- 
tion we will first consider such as to stability. We must of necessity direct our 
attention to the physical properties and knowing such we can give definite answer 
to question of permanence. 

Decomposition is a change brought about in solutions wherein degree of inher- 
ent energy is weaker than the energy of influence to which it is exposed, whether 
this be through the agencies of light, heat, electrical current, bacteria or enzymes. 

The application of this can be drawn still closer and we can classify substances 
in relation to decompositions a little more definitely and predicate. That all inor- 
ganic substances which per se are strongly electrolytic will produce permanent 
aqueous solutions even to very high dilution. Similarly all derived organic sub- 
stances with strong electrolytic radicals will produce permanent aqueous solutions. 

Inorganic substances of weak electrolytic activity will decompose in aqueous 
solution even in high concentrations. 

Derived organic substances are divided into two classes dependent upon inherent 
potential energy—those of strong influence giving rise to permanency in aqueous 
solutions and those of weaker activity subject to decomposition. 

To obviate decomposition in solution gives rise to a number of procedures such 
as the addition of substances to act as preservative in case of solution being sub- 
ject to decomposition by bacteria. Sterilization and subsequent means to exclude 
possible contamination, this being effected in various ways to meet the need of the 
occasion. 

Under conditions of substances in solution, as solutions being affected by agen- 
cies of light or heat, this to great extent is prevented by precautionary measures 
and further attention to exclude these agencies. 

The decompositions in solutions that may arise through reaction of different 
substances are subject to the known reaction which chemistry now, but physics 
to come, determines and can be wholly eliminated from knowledge of the princi- 
ples involved. 

Clarity—This condition of solutions is wholly dependent upon constituents and 
nature of purposes intended. 

Processes entering for classification are dependent upon physical means and 
determined by nature of object sought. 
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Solutions other than aqueous for which occasion requires preparation may in- 
clude an infinite range encompassing every conceivable substance with respective 
admissible solvent from the mechanical suspension as mixture to the typical solu- 
tion, yet each and all are dependent upon the influences of broad generalizations 
applying. 

It is not the purpose as perhaps was intended by Mr. Osseward when he re- 
quested me to contribute a theme along lines of practical pharmacy to detail spe- 
cific instances upon individual solutions for that in itself would of necessity be 
very limited owing to lack of experimental data, yet it would no doubt prove 
intensely practical and I trust the future will permit a presentation along such 
lines. 

The foregoing, though somewhat concise in statement, will furnish themes for 
future elaboration and if sufficient interest is aroused, it will have served its pur- 
pose at least, for a subject which is infinite in magnitude, for in its application to 
observed phenomena all such is dependent upon solution. 





THE COOPERATION OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY.* 


A. R. L. DOH ME. 


Individuals, firms, corporations, states and nations have begun to realize and 
appreciate that coOperation among themselves for the attainment of any end is 
essential if the best attainable results are to be achieved. Let us take as a con- 
crete example for all the above the rather remote but timely and pertinent subject 
of price cutting and the European war, both of which are menacing and crying 
evils. 

Price Cutting—A manufactures a standard article which sells at 50 cents retail 
according to A’s business plan. It probably costs 20 cents to produce and with 
advertising and the profit to the jobber and retailer nets the manufacturer 10 
cents profit. The retailer instead of codperating with the manufacturer and 
making his 25 percent net profit on it cuts the price and makes 5 percent, using 
it to advertise his store as a place to buy cheaper than at other stores. If it only 
went so far there would not be lack of codperation and the manufacturer would 
be satisfied. Instead, however, the retailer induces the customer to buy his own 
manufactured article upon which he makes a good profit, or the retailer is seduced 
by competing manufacturers to buy a bulk supply of the same article under an- 
other name, which is sold in place of the originally advertised and controlled arti- 
cle. Both of these methods show entire absence of coOperation between the 
retailer and manufacturer and result in lack of real success to the manufacturer 
and the retail trade as a whole. 

The European war is the result of commercial rivalry or rather lack of codper- 
ation. If nations had been satisfied to live and let live and permitted each other to 
work out to perfection unmolested those products of nature and industry espe- 


* Read before Scientific Section, San Francisco meeting. 
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cially adapted to and characteristic of that nation, there would have been no 
European war. In this all nations are more or less at fault. Labor and capital 
must cooperate if they are to progress and get on peaceably together. As soon 
as capital gets more than its just share of the profit labor will rise in arms, and 
as soon as labor is misled by bad and badly intentioned leaders to exact more than 
its just share, capital will protest. As soon as cooperation on a mutually satis- 
factory basis is established and maintained strikes and labor problems will cease. 

The reason why Germany has progressed so much faster than any other nation 
in most lines of industry and why ‘Made in Germany” caused a war of destruc- 
tion unequalled in history is, because in Germany cooperation exists in every- 
thing—government, education, industry, art, science, and the home. I would like 
at this time to refer to only one phase of codperation, viz., the codperation between 
science and industry because to my mind it is most typical of methods and results 
and, because as chemists it concerns us especially. (Gaermany’s preeminence in sci- 
entific education and university training is universally acknowledged for any one 
who has attended her universities knows that every nation sends many of her 
favorite sons there to be educated. In those halls and laboratories you see the 
American, Frenchman, Swede, Norwegian, Russian, Englishman, Japanese, 
Chinaman, Italian, Spaniard, East Indian, Greek, Turk, etc. This education and 
this research into the hidden secrets of science would of themselves help little to 
advance Germany. She goes further, and when her professors, teachers and stu- 
dents select a subject to investigate they do not always take up an abstruse subject 
which is only of purely scientific interest. Most frequently they take up some of 
the troblesome problems which are today confronting the industries of Germany 
and thus, besides gaining the experience and training their minds and hands need, 
they at the same time solve one of the many knotty problems which the manufac- 
turer has unsuccessfully encountered and failed to solve. 

My experience is probably typical of all. My “arbeit,” as such research work 
is called in Germany was selected from about fifty available problems sent by the 
manufacturers to the universities for solution. The professor took me into his 
private laboratory and there, exposed upon a series of tables were samples of 
what was wanted and what was available as raw materials or by-products to be 
used in the work. The professor considers that he is doing his country a service 
every time he can help solve a problem of some industry and, as a result, all the 
great universities are coOperating all the time with the industries. The result 
speaks for itself :—German prestige in almost all lines and an industrial and com- 
mercial boom during the past 40 vears unprecedented in history. The result 
of a cooperation instead of a holding aloof. It is this same co6peration that is 
enabling that great nation to hold at bay and practically defeat the entire concert 
of great nations of Europe, and Asia and Australia and Canada. The principle 
of cooperation is applied in practice and in spirit from the lowest private in the 
ranks, charwoman, housewife and children in the home to the highest head of 
every institution, civil and military. It has been a slogan that “in union there is 
strength.” To my mind a better and truer slogan, because it also embraces the 
former, is “in coOperation there is success.” 

Contrast this with the attitude of our universities in their relation to our indus- 
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tries. They stand at bay, each too dignified to lower themselves to approach the 
other. The university professor considers it beneath his dignity to soil his hands 
with commerce or industry and the manufacturer considers it beneath his dignity 
as a successful, practical man to ask help of a man or an institution which con- 
siders and recognizes only the theoretical and disdains the practical side of any 
problem. Neither of them consider for a moment their common country and its 
progress and development among the nations of the world. To my mind the one 
nation is inspired by patriotism in its professional men, the other is inspired by 
personal advancement at the expense of the country and every one else. While 
this arraignment may be a trifle severe—for there are exceptions to it—the fact 
remains that there is more truth than imagination or exaggeration in it. The 
thing for our universities to do for our industries is what the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute is doing for medicine. To so study diseases that the net result is not a 
splendid article in a journal or a book to glorify the author and discoverer, but 
instead an ability and means of curing them, preventing them, or doing both 
which is best of all. Let the men who are being trained in our universities fit 
themselves, each for some chosen industry so that when he completes his course 
he will know his science or subject thoroughly and besides will know enough 
about its application to some industry, say the manufacture of glass, so as to be 
able to establish a research laboratory for some glass factory and work out for 
them improvement in manufacture, further adaptation of glass to industries and 
possible utilization of waste products for producing economies in manufacture. 
In this way all our industries will progress and our country will prosper and grow 
in wealth, importance and contentment at several times the rate it is now. Our 
institutions of learning, hospitals, etc., should do more than this. They should 
welcome an opportunity to let any manufacturer try out or test his products in 
their clinics, laboratories, shops, etc., instead of hanging out a banner “‘noli me 
tangere.”’ 

Let me in closing point out the instance of what a university man so trained 
can do for an industry. The man was my fellow student who did his final prep- 
aration for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with me for two or three months. 
(Another instance of the same spirit of coOperation, this time in study.) This 
was in 1889. The institution was the Johns Hopkins University. He had paid a 
little attention to petroleum because he saw in it a great future. He entered the 
employ of the Standard Oil Company. He worked conscientiously and applied 
practically all the knowledge he had learned at his alma mater. The result is 
the unexcelled world-leading petroleum industry. He is now its Second Vice 
President and he can feel most proud, although I know him to be a most 
modest man, because he has accomplished something for each of his fellow 
citizens in producing cheaper and better kerosene, gasoline, oil, wax, etc., than 
they had before and because, above all, he has placed his country in his line on the 
top rung of the ladder, for the Standard Oil Company is known the world over 
and is perhaps the most successful and extensive corporation known in the world. 
This case cannot be claimed to be an instance of the cooperation of which I am 
writing because the university did not especially prepare him for his work, rather 
did it expect him to become a professor ; but he worked out the result for himself, 
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because he was eminently practical. This result shows however what is possible 
when science and industry codperate. Why not train men for every industry so 
that glass, leather, sugar, paper, steel, iron, copper, cellulose, cotton, wool, bricks, 
cement, laundrying, silk, fertilizers, chemicals, dyes, etc., etc., can progress and 
excel just as did the petroleum industry under the skillful scientific guidance of 
William Merriam Burton. 

The cooperation of science and industry can achieve this, and in my opinion 
nothing else ever will achieve it. In fine, the next great advance and development 
that this country will witness will be in her industries when these become stand- 
ardized as the result of the codperation of the science of the university with the 
practice of the factory, said cooperation to begin in the university and not after 
leaving the university. May this great advance come about now when the world 
is paralyzed by the clash of arms and the decimation of human lives and needs the 
help of our country more than it ever will. Let me in conclusion suggest that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, a most efficient prod- 
uct itself of coOperation, call a conference of the heads of all our universities and 
of all our great industries and at that conference proclaim the gospel of “codper- 
ation spells success” and as well, forge the link which will weld into an indissolu- 
ble union science and industry. 





INCREASE IN THE ACIDITY OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE UPON 
STANDING.* 


C. F. RAMSAY AND A. M. CLOVER. 


Most brands of hydrogen peroxide which are found upon the market are 
labeled as conforming to the requirements of the U. S. P. In the manufacture of 
this product it is not a difficult matter to properly regulate the amount of free 
acid, which must be below 1/100 normal. In Bulletin No. 150 (1912) of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, by Kebler, Warren and Ruddiman the fact is brought out, 
that most commercial brands of peroxide are excessively acid. The samples ex- 
amined by these investigators were purchased from wholesalers so that they might 
be obtained in as fresh condition as possible. The acidity and strength were 
determined upon opening and the stability was ascertained by subsequent titra- 
tions. Apparently only one determination was made of the acidity. 

From observations which we have incidentally made during a period of several 
years, we have been lead to believe that the unusually high acidity frequently 
noted in peroxide which contained acetanilid, is due in most cases to an oxidation 
of the preservative ; for we have frequently observed that samples containing this 
substance gradually increase in acidity on standing. 

The fact is well known that hydrogen peroxide containing acetanilid often takes 
on a yellowish-green color, as well as a disagreeable odor, due to the oxidation of 
the preservative, and we have observed that this change is accompanied by a loss 
in the strength of the active substance. A very stable peroxide does not develop 
a color even on long standing, while this effect is soon noticeable in a product 





*Read before Scientific Section, San Francisco meeting. 
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which is rapidly decomposing. In the latter case, it can be readily seen that sub- 
stances giving rise to color and odor are only the intermediary steps in the attack 
upon the preserving body, for the solution in time again becomes colorless. We 
have found that a solution of hydrogen peroxide, which was practically free from 
all impurities will lose nearly 50 percent of its strength, if kept for a year in a 
glass-stoppered bottle in the dark. By adding a small amount of acetanilid to 
the solution, the decomposition is reduced to 3 percent. If however we added 
acetanilid to a peroxide containing impurities capable of affecting it catalytically, 
the decomposition while temporarily retarded, finally resulted in the complete 
destruction of the benzene ring, apparently with the formation of substances hav- 
ing a high acid value. Kebler, Warren and Ruddiman (Bulletin 150, p. 22) 
failed to find acetanilid in some samples in which its presence was admitted on the 
label, and in another case only traces were found. It appears from their figures 
that in all these cases the peroxide itself was decomposed to a great extent, and 
we are justified in assuming that the preservative had been destroyed by oxida- 
tion. These authors also concluded in a general way, that the effect of acetanilid 
upon different lots of peroxide is not the same, so far as preventing their decom- 
position. 

Kebler, Warren and Ruddiman (Bulletin No. 150, p. 22) state that the acidity 
of peroxide solutions is determined preferably by direct titration using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. Our experience has been the same, and we have satisfied 
ourselves that if the titration with N/10 caustic is carried just until a faint pink 
is reached, the presence of the hydrogen peroxide in the solution has little influ- 
ence upon the results. In the experiments described below the acidity has been 
determined in this way. The hydrogen peroxide was determined by means of 
N/10 potassium permanganate, standardized just before use. 

Samples of a number of brands were purchased from wholesale supply houses 
in New York, with the object of obtaining as fresh material as possible. The 
strength of these samples as well as their acidity, were determined when they were 
received, and after they had stood for 1 year in subdued light at ordinary tempera- 
ture. The results are as follows: 





TABLE I. 
Original Final er oy sees Acetanilid 
Brand No. Strength Strength \ “i ie yi ‘ _ ROH Present 
in HO, in H:O, ‘beagle a ee and Stated 
tor 50 cc. tor 950 cc. 
1 3.31% 3.05% i. 16 ce. 5.8 cc. yes 
“ 3.21 2.59 4.6 5.6 yes 
3 3.03 2.76 2.5 3.3 yes 
4 §.13 2.89 a 7.2 yes 
5 3.32 3.17 1.7 1.5 yes 
6 3.52 3.18 , 5.7 Te 
7 2.93 1.41 5.5 12.6 yes 
8 3.07 94 ia 5.0 yes 
9 2.48 30 1.4 8 ai 
10 3.11 1.10 5.7 13.3 yes 
11 5.02 2.81 2.8 1.4 yes 
12 2.79 1.02 2.9 3.1 
13 2.93 | 2.68 Pe 2.5 
1.2 4.6 yes 


14 5.12 1.46 
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All of these products are represented to be U. S. P. except Nos. 6, 7, 9 and 14. 
Product No. 9 is stated upon the label to be about 4% percent. It probably con- 
tained no preservative as it was found to be very unstable, and there was no in- 
crease in the acidity after a year’s standing. Products 6, 9, 12 and 13 contained 
no acetanilid according to label. Numbers 6, 12 and 13 were shaken out with 
ether, followed by chloroform, and a distinct residue so obtained in each case. 
The samples were small, so that the residues so obtained could not be 
positively identified. In each case they were found not to respond to the isoni- 
trile reaction for acetanilid. Product No. 12 kept very poorly, but there was 
practically no increase in acidity. Numbers 6 and 13 kept tolerably well and 
showed considerable increase in acidity. Among the samples containing acetani- 
lid, the relation between decomposition and increase in acidity is not uniform, 
although numbers 7 and 10 which show the highest increase, are seen to have 
been largely decomposed. 

In order to test out this matter still further, we attempted to prepare a small 
experimental lot of hydrogen peroxide in a practical way, although we used every 
precaution to obtain as pure and stable a product as possible. The strength was 
adjusted to a little over 3 percent, the acidity to about one-half of that permitted 
by the U. S. P., and three grains acetanilid were added to each pint. The solu- 
tion was filled into amber bottles which had been previously washed with warm 
water, rinsed with distilled water and allowed to dry. The exact strength and 
acidity of these bottles was determined at the start and they were then allowed 
to stand for a year, alongside the samples previously discussed. 

Initial strength, 3.20 percent. 
Initial acidity, 2.85 cc. N/10 KOH for 50 ce. 


At the end of the year the results were as follows: 


TABLA. H. 
Final \ : _ . Final \ ‘ a . 

Bottle No. Strength Th LOE Bottle No. Strength T4109 ROE 

ie th N 10 KOH in HO. N 10 KOH 

are tor 50 cc. tor 50 cc. 
1 3.06% 4.3 cc 16 3.06 1.2 
2 3.05 t.7 17 3.05 4.4 
3 3.05 5.0 18 3.08 4.2 
4 3.06 4.3 19 3.05 4.4 
5 3.08 4.4 20 3.06 4.6 
6 3.06 4.3 21 3.06 4.4 
ij 3.06 4.6 22 3.05 4.8 
8 3.07 $.8 23 3.05 4.3 
9 3.07 é.3 24 3.08 4.5 
10 3.08 4.5 25 3.05 4.6 
11 3.06 4.4 26 3.08 4.4 
12 3.06 4.6 27 3.06 4.5 
13 3.06 4.2 28 3.06 4.7 
14 3.06 4.4 29 3.06 4.3 

15 3.06 4.5 


It is evident from the results of Table II that in the case of a relatively stable 
product, there will be a decided increase in acidity after a year’s time; however, 
if the initial acidity be kept low, the final value will not exceed the limit allowed 
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by the U. S. P. On the other hand the increase in acidity of the various com- 
mercial products shown in Table I, shows that most manufacturers have not yet 
been able to control the uncertain factors which effect the stability of hydrogen 
peroxide, and the consequent increase in acidity. 

The cause of the increased acidity must be due to a disintegration of the ben- 
zene nucleins of the acetanilid. In several cases the increase is much greater 
than can be accounted for by simple hydrolysis of acetic acid from the acetanilid. 

The objection to a high acidity for hydrogen peroxide rests upon its use as a 
mouth wash. The organic acids formed by the oxidation of the preservative will 
exert no deleterious effect upon the teeth, and it is with the original mineral acidity 
alone that we are concerned. However, our present knowledge of the matter 
affords us no practical means of distinguishing between the two. 

SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY OF PARKE, Davis & Co., DerRoit, Micn., June 28, 1915. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. Scoville Che point is these gentlemen have shown that when acetanilid is employed, 
in the decomposition which ultimately follows, there is more acid formed. We know that 
acetanilid has the temporary effect of a preservative agent, But the time comes when 
the hydrogen peroxide gets the best of it and decomposes the acetanilid itself, and then 
we have an odor and discoloration, which are the two objections to acetanilid as a pre- 
servative. They show the solution is more acid than it was before the acetanilid began to 
decompose; in other words, that excess of acidity in hydrogen peroxide solution does not 
necessarily mean that the excess has always been there; the acidity is partly formed by the 
decomposition of the acetanilid. Now, they don’t give any recommendation or any definite 
explanation of that. They simply give a number of tables showing the facts, the acidity 
being determined when it was fresh and at the end of two years. Are there any ques- 
tions on that? 

Mr. Long: Do they figure out any possible reaction to account for the hydrolysis effect? 

Mr. Scoville: They don’t explain it; they have not attempted to give any explanation. 

Mr. Long: Is it supposed to be acetic acid? 

Mr. Scoville: Well, I should suppose so, but they do not say so. 

Mr. Long: That is all I care to ask about. 


RADIUM AND THE MEASUREMENT OF RADIUM EMANATIONS. 
S. W. STRATTON, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As practically all substances contain traces of radium, and consequently of 
radium emanation, the real problem that confronts the pharmacist and the physi- 
cian is the determination of how much radium or radium emanation a prepara- 
tion, or water, must contain in order that its therapeutic value may be appreciably 
affected thereby. If a lower limit to this quantity can be agreed upon, and if pro- 
ducers are required to state in unambiguous units the actual radium or radium 
emanation, content of their preparations, then the possibilities of successful fraud 
will be greatly limited. 

As an example of the manner in which the use of ambiguous units assists the 
fraudulent, consider the “Mache unit” as a measure of radium emanation. ‘This 
unit has been defined as that amount of radium emanation which when mixed 
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with air will produce such a rate of ionization’ of the latter that the saturation 
current’ will be =. of an electrostatic unit of current. 

In order to measure this current the air and emanation must be enclosed in a 
vessel of some kind. It is evident that some of the alpha particles—these produce 
the ionization of the air—will strike the walls of the vessel and be there absorbed, 
thus being prevented from producing their full amount of ionization. Conse- 
quently the observed saturation current will be less than it would be were there 
no absorption by the walls. The percentage reduction thus caused in the satura- 
tion current is proportionate to the ratio of the total area of the walls to the total 
volume of the vessel. Whence it is evident that the observed saturation current 
corresponding to a specified amount of radium emanation will depend upon both 
the size and shape of the ionization chamber employed. The current alone does 
not suffice to define the amount of emanation; it is equally necessary to specify 
either the size and shape of the ionization chamber to which this current applies, 
or to specify that the observed current is to be corrected for the effect of the walls 
of the chamber. Since, whatever may be the shape of the chamber, the effect of 
the walls becomes ever less and less as the size of the chamber is made greater and 
greater, becoming exactly zero when the size of the chamber is indefinitely great, 
it is usual to speak of the value of the current after the correction for the walls 
has been applied as the saturation current in an infinitely large chamber. In 
actual practice large chambers are inexpedient as the voltage required to produce 
the saturation current in them is excessive. The correction that must be applied 
to the saturation current observed in any cylindrical vessel, of the kinds ordi- 
narily used, in order to elminate the effect of the walls has been determined. For 
chambers of a common type this correction amounts to 30% of the current. 

Some use the term “Mache unit” to denote that amount of emanation for 
which the saturation current observed in such a vessel is 1/1000 of an electro- 
static unit; others use it to denote that amount for which the saturation current 
after the correction for the walls has been applied is 1/1000 of an electrostatic 
unit. The same term is used to denote two quantities which differ by 30%. 

This is not all. The current that is observed depends upon how long the 
emanation has been in the vessel. When the emanation is first introduced, the 
current increases rapidly, then more slowly, becomes very nearly constant about 
five hours after the emanation is introduced and then very slowly decreases. Ob- 
servers have differed as to the value of the current to use. Some have used the 
Mache unit to denote that amount which will give the specified current when the 





(1) When a gas is subjected to the radiations from radioactive substances some of its 
molecules are broken into two oppositely electrified portions. These charged portions are 
called ions; the process is spoken of as an ionization of the gas; and the vessel containing 
the gas that is being ionized is called the ionization vessel, or chamber. 

(2) The electric current which passes through a given metallic conductor is directly pro- 
portional to the applied voltage; this, however, is not true of the current through a gas. 
In the latter case the current increases less rapidly than the voltage, and finally reaches a 
value beyond which it cannot be increased even though the applied voltage be increased 
many fold. This maximum current is known as the stauration current. The voltage re- 
quired to produce the saturation current depends upon the rate of ionization of the gas, 
and upon the size and shape of the ionization chamber. The smaller the rate of ionization 
and the smaller the distance between electrodes of the ionization chamber, the smaller will 
this voltage be. 
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emanation is first introduced into the vessel; others have used it to denote that 
amount of emanation which, when in equilibrium with its products of disintegra- 
tion, will give the specified current. The first is nearly three times as much as 
the second. 

Although the best practice requires that this unit be defined in terms of the 
current produced by the emanation without its products of disintegration and in 
a vessel of infinite size, still the other uses are sufficiently numerous to protect 
one who desires to use them for fraud. 

In the above the term “Mache unit’”’ was used to denote the amount of radium 
emanation. It is frequently so used; but in its original use and as used by many 
it denotes a concentration of emanation. A water is said to have one Mache 
unit if the emanation from one liter of the water will, under specific conditions, 
produce a saturation current of 0.001 electrostatic unit. 

Good authority can be found for both uses. Here again fraud is possible. If 
a bottle containing two liters of water is said to contain 2000 “Mache units,” 
does this mean that each liter contains sufficient emanation to produce in air such 
an ionization that the saturation current under the specified conditions is 2000 x 
0.001 electrostatic units; or is there only this much in the entire bottle? 

All of this ambiguity can be avoided by the use of a carefully defined unit. 
Such a unit which has international sanction is the “curie.” This is defined as 
the amount of emanation which can exist in equilibrium with one gram of radium 
(element). The latter is exactly defined by the International Radium Standard 
which is preserved in Paris, and with which the standard of this Bureau has been 
compared. One microcurie (=one millionth part of a curie) is approximately 
equal to 2700 times that amount of radium emanation which is designated by the 
“Mache unit” under its best sanctioned usage as a unit of emanation. Conse- 
quently one thousandth part of a microcurie (one millimicrocurie) corresponds 
to 2.7 of these “Mache units.” 

Concentrations of emanation should be expressed in terms of curics per liter. 
Then a water containing 2.7 “Mache units,”’ as used in the most approved sense as 
a concentration unit, would be said to contain one millimicrocurie per liter. If 
‘one thousandth of a microcurie” may be used instead 


preferred, the expression 
of “one millimicrocurie.” 

There is likewise an indefiniteness in many statements referring to the use of 
sealed specimens of radium salts for gamma ray treatment. It is frequently stated 
that “so many milligrams of radium bromide,” or “so much radium chloride,” or 
“so much radium of such an activity,” is used. This variation in the form of 
statement not only introduces confusion, but encourages fraud; especially is this 
true of the last. 

Consider the last form first. The statement means that the tube contains the 
stated amount of salt and that an infinitely thin layer of a fair sample of this salt 
will, per gram of the salt, produce in a suitable alpha ray electroscope a saturation 
current that is a certain multiple of that produced per gram of uranium by an 
infinitely thin film of a uranium compound. Neither the weight of the salt in the 
tube, nor such a comparison can be made without opening the tube and removing 
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the salt. Even then the comparison is not practical except for very low grade salt. 
In practice it is never attempted. 

By very careful work the activity, as defined above, that is to be expected from 
a salt containing a given percentage of radium has been determined to a certain 
low order of precision. From this work we can compute approximately the 
amount of radium that a tube said to contain ‘so much radium of such an activ- 
ity” should contain. By gamma-ray measurements, which can be made without 
opening the tube, the total radium content of the tube can be determined. Jn no 
case that has come to the attention of this Bureau has the actual radium content 
of such a tube been nearly so great as was to be expected from the stated amount 
and activity of the salt. 

As the dealer makes no claim regarding the amount of radium the tube con- 
tains, the establishment of fraud upon the basis of this discrepancy would be im- 
possible. Owing to the difficulties involved in the direct measurement of the 
activity, and to uncertainties somewhat similar to those mentioned in speaking of 
the “Mache unit,” the establishment of fraud even by a direct study of the “activ- 
ity” of the salt would be most difficult. Such a study would also be very expen- 
sive, in fact out of all proportion to the value of any such tube that has come to 
our attention. . 

Consider now the first two forms of expression which were mentioned. Both 
radium bromide and radium chloride exist in two forms, viz., the anhydrous and 
the crystalline. The terms ‘radium bromide” and “radium chloride,” unless fur- 
ther qualified, may be applied with equal justification to either salt. The crys- 
tallized bromide contains 8.5% less radium than the anhydrous; and the crystal- 
lized chloride contains 10.7% less than the anhydrous. When the price of radium 
is considered and one takes into consideration the fact that it is solely the radium 
that gives value to the salt, these differences are well worth considering. 

In at least one case that has come to the attention of this Bureau the purchaser 
specified that he was to receive so many milligrams of radium bromide. He did 
not realize that there were two bromides, and even after the tubes were delivered 
and paid for he did not know which bromide they were supposed to contain. In 
this case the uncertainty regarding the amount of radium he should have received 
amounted to about $300.00. 

All such uncertainty can be avoided and the work of different men can be 
readily intercompared if all will express the content of each tube or preparation, 
and require the dealers to guarantee the content of all tubes and preparations in 
terms of the number of milligrams of radium (element) contained in them. The 
basis should of course, be the International Radium Standard. 

It is also most desirable that the term “milligrams of radium” be used in all 
cases to denote solely the amount of the chemical element radium that is con- 
tained in the tube, or preparation. “Radium” is the name of a definite chemical 
element and its use as an abbreviation for “‘a radium salt” or for “a preparation 
containing radium” not only fails to conform to the recognized usage of chemical 


terms, but also introduces confusion. 
Anything you or your committee can do to bring about the universal adoption 
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of the International Units (the “curie” and the “milligram of radium”), and the 
precise use of the word “radium” will be of great service to all concerned. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF RADIUM EMANATION. 


Method: The measurement of radium emanation is based upon the fact that, 
when it is mixed with air, the alpha radiation from the emanation and its prod- 
ucts of disintegration ionize the air and thus make it a conductor of electricity. 

Other things being the same, the rate of this ionization is directly proportional 
to the amount of radium emanation present, and thus may be used as a measure 
of the latter. 

The maximum current that can be passed through a given gas is called its satu- 
ration current; it is a direct measure of the rate of ionization of the gas, and 
can be measured in various ways. The simplest method is to determine the rate 
at which an insulated charged body loses its charge when immersed in the gas. 
In current practice the leaf of an electroscope is made a part of the charged body, 
and the rate of loss of charge is measured by the rate of fall of the leaf. If the 
leaf is timed always over the same portion of its path the observed rates will be 
proportional to the current through the gas, and, therefore, proportional to the 
rate of ionization. 

Ions are being continually produced in a gas even when no radium emanation 
is present. The observed rate of fall of the leaf of the electroscope (often spoken 
of as the drift of the leaf) measures the total rate of production of ions, and, con- 
sequently, is greater than it would be were no ions produced except by the emana- 
tion present. It must, therefore, be diminished by the drift that is produced by 
what we may call the natural rate of ionization of the air, before it can be used 
as a direct measure of the amount of emanation present. The drift that is ob- 
served when there is no emanation present is known as the “blank drift” of the 
instrument. It includes the effect of any slight leakage of electricity over the 
insulating supports, as well as the leakage due to the natural ionization of the air. 

When air mixed with radium emanation is filtered through a plug of absorbent 
cotton and admitted to a vessel which had previously been partially exhausted, 
the emanation itself is at first the only radioactive element present. However, 
it immediately begins to disintegrate with the formation of a series of other 
radioactive elements. The alpha radiation from these also ionizes the air and so 
the ionization at first increases rapidly with the time. The products of disinte- 
gration, being themselves radioactive, are continually disintegrating and so a time 
arrives when they have accumulated to such an extent that their rate of disinte- 
gration just equals the rate at which they are formed; they are then in transient 
equilibrium with the amount of emanation then present. After this they decrease 
in amount at the same rate as the emanation itself decreases from decay, equili- 
brium being always maintained. 

Consequently the rate of ionization of the air in the vessel at first increases 
rapidly, then more slowly, and after about three hours becomes, and for some time 
remains sensibly constant. After this it slowly decreases, at the rate of a decrease 
of one-half in 3.85 days. 
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Owing to this variation in the ionization it is advisable to take all measure- 
ments at the same time after the admission of the emanation; it is best to choose 
this time as three to three and three-fourth hours, for then a practically steady 
state has been reached and a slight difference in the times will produce no error. 

In order to be able to derive from the corrected drift of the leaf the amount of 
emanation introduced into the vessel it is necessary to know the corrected drift 
which corresponds to a known amount of emanation. This depends upon the 
particular instrument and its adjustment and may be determined by an experi- 
mental standardization. It also depends upon the density of the air in the ioniza- 
tion chamber; variations in the density of the atmosphere at a given place will 
seldom cause changes of over 5% in the observed current and the actual amount 
can be readily computed.* 

So far only the case of emanation mixed with air has been considered. If the 
emanation is dissolved in water or other liquid, or absorbed in a solid it must 
first be quantitatively removed and mixed with a suitable volume of air and then 
measured as described above. Boltwood has shown that radium emanation can be 
completely removed from water by vigorous boiling. 

Units. The only unit of emanation sanctioned by the International Radium 
Congress is the “Curie.”” This is defined as the amount of radium emanation 
which can exist in equilibrium with one gram of radium (element). 

Submultiples of this unit are designated by prefixes as in the case of other 
metric units. The more important of these submultiples are given in the follow- 
ing table. 


Emanation in 


Designation equilibrium with 
Me cle ne ea ales Ou es aels 1 gram of radium 
i millicurie——0,001 curie ............00.00c0 1 milligram of radium 
1 microcurie=0.000001 curie ................ 1 microgram of radium 
1 millimicrocurie—0.000000001 curie ......... 1 millimicrogram of radium 


The prefix “micro,” meaning small, has long been in common use in electrical 
measurements to denote the one millionth part of the unit. A suitable, and com- 
mon abbreviation for it is the Greek letter mu (#); hence # might be used 
as an abbreviation for micro curie, and me«c for millimicrocurie. 

One millimicrocurie is equal to 2.7 times the amount of emanation designated 
by the more common of the numerous “Mache units.” The latter term having 
been used in several senses, and being unsanctioned by the International Con- 
gresses should be discarded. In fact Mache himself thoroughly disapproves of 
its general use. 

Apparatus: The apparatus needed includes: (1) A suitable electroscope with 
attached ionization chamber which can be exhausted and then filled with the gas 
under test; (2) A microscope for reading the position of the leaf of the electro- 


(3) Duane has shown that the relation between the value I of the saturation current 
observed in a cylindrical ionization chamber three hours after the introduction of the radium 
emanation is related to the value Ic that would have been observed had the walls produced 
no effect, in the manner shown by the equation 

I=—Ic (1—0.572 S/V) 


where V is the volume of the ionization chamber and S is its internal superficial area. The 
ae 


coefficient 0.572 applies to air at 15° C. and 760 mm. pressure, it varies inversely as the 
density of the air. 
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scope, as means must be provided for securely fastening this microscope in a suit- 
able position fixed with reference to the electroscope, it is advisable that it be at- 
tached to the electroscope itself; (3 A stop-watch for the determination of the 
rate of motion of the leaf of the electroscope; (4) A piece of sealing wax, or 
other means, for charging the electroscope; (5) A good aspirator, or other means, 
for partially exhausting the ionization chamber; (6) A standard of radium ema- 
nation; and (7) Apparatus suitable for removing and storing the gas contained 
in the water, or other preparation under test. 

Frequently the leaf of the electroscope is in the ionization 
chamber itself, but there are many advantages in having it in a 
separate compartment entirely cut off from the ionization cham- 
ber; somewhat as shown in the sketch. If many measure- 
ments have to be made it is very desirable to have the two com- 





partments separable so that the electroscope proper can be 





Ie securely mounted and anv one of several ionization chambers 
can be attached to it, as desired. 

In the absence of a standard dilute solution of a radium salt, many observers 

have used for preparing standards of radium emanation specimens of pitch- 





blendes, of which the uranium content has been carefully determined. Since the 
weight of the radium contained in any specimen of unaltered pitchblende has 
been shown‘ to be equal to 3.33x10-7 times the weight of the uranium, in the 
same specimen, the amount of radium can be calculated when the uranium content 
is known. If a known weight of this ore has been kept in a closed vessel for a 
month or longer, then the emanation in the vessel, and ore, will have come to 
equilibrium with the enclosed radium and consequently its amount will be known. 
If, now, without opening the vessel, the enclosed ore is treated chemically so as 
to be dissolved and thus to set free the emanation retained in it, all of the emana- 
tion will become mixed with the other gases in the vessel and it is now possible 
to transfer this known amount of emanation to any vessel we desire. 

Whenever a standard radium solution is available its use is much to be pre- 
ferred. Radium solution should be strongly acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 
After a volume of a solution containing a known amount of radium has been 
kept in a gas-tight vessel for a month or more the amount of emanation in the 
vessel will be that which is in equilibrium with the amount of radium enclosed. 
Simple boiling of the solution will drive all of the emanation out of the solution, 
and it can then be transferred as desired. If the vessel containing the solution is 
then closed and put aside the same amount of emanation will have again collected 
in it by the end of another month; and so on. If it is undesirable to wait for a 
month the amount of emanation that has accumulated up to a given time after 
closing the vessel can be calculated from the time constant of radium emanation. 

This Bureau is prepared to supply such standards at $5.00 each. 

Adjustment: The eyepiece of the microscope must be so adjusted that the scale 
of divisions in the microscope is in good focus. Then the microscope must be so 
adjusted that, when the electroscope is charged so that the leaf makes an angle 
of 30° or 40° with the vertical, the leaf is near the center of the field of the micro- 
~ (4) Heinmann and Markwald, Physik. Ztschr. 14 p. 303, 1913. 
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scope; and, when its charge is varied, remains in focus wherever it may be in the 
field. The scale of divisions and the leaf must both be in good focus at the same 
time. When this is the case a lateral motion of the eye will not cause an apparent 
motion of one with respect to the other. 

Many trials may be necessary before a satisfactory adjustment is secured. 
Having secured this adjustment the microscope should be securely fastened with 
reference to the electroscope ; and should not again be moved. 


Standardization: (1) Determine the blank drift. To do this exhaust the 
ionization chamber and refill it with dried and filtered air drawn from out of 
doors. Do this several times. Then charge the electroscope so that the leaf 
stands near the center of the field of the microscope; and by means of the stop- 
watch determine the rate at which the leaf falls. This rate should be very slow. 
If it falls one division of the microscope scale in 5 minutes, then the rate of drift 
is 0.0033 divisions per second. This is called the “blank drift,” or the natural 
drift of the leaf. 

(2) Determine the drift when a known amount of emanation is in the ioniza- 
tion chamber. To do this, exhaust the ionization chamber and then fill it with 
the air and emanation from the emanation standard. and so much outside air as 
may be necessary to make the pressure inside the ionization chamber equal to that 
outside. All of this air should be dried and filtered. Close the ionization cham- 
ber and leave it for about 2% hours. 


At the end of this time charge the electroscope so that the leaf stands beyond 
the extreme end of the scale in the microscope. Keep it charged for a half. an 
hour. Then, by means of the stop-watch, determine the time required for the 
leaf to drift from one end of the scale to the other. Then recharge the electro- 
scope and repeat. This should be done several times. 

Suppose that the number of divisions is 50, and the average time of drift is 1 
min. 19.62 sec.; then the rate of drift is 0.628 divisions per second. This is the 
drift due to the presence of the emanation and its products plus the blank drift. 
Hence the drift due to the emanation and its products is 0.628-0.003 or 0.625 
divisions per second. This may be called the “corrected drift.” 

If the emanation standard contains 4 X 10-* gm. (i. e. 4 millimicrograms) of 
radium, and had been sealed for over a month, then it contained the equilibrium 
amount (4 millmicrocuries) of emanation; and, if no loss occurred during the 
transfer, this is the amount of emanation which was introduced into the ioniza- 
tion chamber. 

Hence a corrected drift of 0.625 divisions per second at 3 hours after the intro- 
duction of the emanation corresponds to the introduction of 4 millimicrocuries of 
emanation; and a drift of 1 division per second corresponds to 6.40 millimicro- 
curies. 

The ionization chamber should now be exhausted and refilled with dry, filtered, 
outside air. This should be repeated several times so as to sweep out thoroughly 
all traces of emanation. This ionization chamber should not be used again until 
the following day; this delay is necessary to allow the “active deposit” formed 
upon its interior to decay. 
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So long as the instrument remains absolutely unchanged the amount of emana- 
tion needed to produce a corrected drift of one division per second also remains 
unchanged. Owing, however, to experimental errors and to the possibility of 
unsuspected changes taking place in the instrument, the standardization should 
be repeated several times at the beginning of the work and then at intervals of a 
month or so even though no change in the apparatus is suspected. Of course, if 
a change is made or is suspected to have occurred, the apparatus should be again 
standardized before proceeding with the work. 

Measurement of Emanation: (1) Determine the blank drift, as in the stand- 
ardization. Suppose it is found to be 0.0050 divisions per second. 

(2) By boiling, remove the air and emanation from a suitable volume of the 
water to be tested; collect it above hot water. The volume of water should be so 
chosen as to give a drift that can be readily timed. Let the collected gases stand 
for ten minutes to allow any thorium emanation present to decay. Then intro- 
duce it into the previously exhausted ionization chamber, as for standardization. 
After 3 hours determine the rate of drift of the leaf; suppose it is 1.005 division 
per second. Then the corrected drift is 1.000 division per second; and, conse- 
quently, the amount of radium emanation removed from the volume of water 
used is 6.40 millimicrocuries. Hence, if the volume of water used was 100 cc. 
the water contains 64.0 millimicrocuries per liter. 

Remarks. It is necessary that the amount of emanation to be measured or an 
accurately known fraction of this amount, be introduced into the ionization cham- 
ber without loss. The timing of the leaf must be carefully done and the same 
portion of the leaf must be used in all observations. In the computations it is 
assumed that the voltage employed is sufficient to produce the maximum, or ‘“‘sat- 
uration,” current; under all practical conditions no appreciable error will result 
from a lack of saturation if the leaf makes an angle of 30° to 40° with the vertical 
when in the middle of the field of the microscope, provided that the ionization 
chamber is not over 10 cm. in diameter. It has also been assumed that the density 
of the air has been the same in all cases; if this is not true and an accuracy greater 
than 5% is desired the proper correction must be applied. 

The most readily available articles dealing with this subject are probably the 
following : 


B. B. Boltwood: On the radioactivity of natural waters: American Journal 
of Science (4) 18 pp. 378-387, 1904. 
B. B. Boltwood: The Origin of Radium: Philosophical Magazine (6) 9 pp. 


599-613, 1905. 
H. Schlundt and R. B. Moore: Radio Activity of the Thermal Waters of 
Yellowstone National Park: Bull. 395, U. S. Geological Survey, 1909. 
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MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION, 
INCLUDING CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS.* 


The Scientific Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association was called 
to order at 2 o'clock p. m. in the Red Room of the Bellevue Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. H. Englehardt in the chair, and WW. L. Scoville acting as Secretary, in 
the absence of Professor William Mansfield. 

Chairman Englehardt: The meeting will come to order. 

The first order of business, in conformity to the by-laws, will be the Chairman's 
address. 

Mr. Scoville: We will listen to the reading of the Chairman's address. 

Dr. Englehardt: In my address, I present a brief account of some of the 
problems which have had publicity in both the chemical and pharmaceutical 
periodicals. 

The subject of my address is, The Present Opportunities and Possibilities to 
Produce Chemicals and Remedial Agents in this Country. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


You recall that shortly after the European war started the price of a great 
many remedies which are usually imported from Europe advanced consider- 
ably. I may mention only a few items; carbolic acid which could be pur- 
chased at 13c a pound before August, rose to 36¢ a pound. The price of 
salicylic acid and sodium salicylate was nearly doubled. That of eserine 
salicylate was increased 66 per cent, of hyoscine hydrobromide 120 per cent, 
etc. As might be expected, as the war proceeded, the prices of some of these 
drugs have gradually increased. Thus we find at the present time carbolic 
acid selling at $1.25, sodium salicylate at $3.00 and salicylic acid also at $3.00 
per pound. 

You will note that none of these products are protected by letters patent 
but are preparations which may be made by any one. 

In order to give you a fair idea of how backward we are in this country 
in producing remedial agents I will quote the “New and Non Official Reme- 
dies,” the splendid compilation issued by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This book, as its name implies, contains the names and descriptions 
of the majority of new and non-official agents, particularly those of a syn- 
thetic character, which have been found by clinical experiments to give re- 
liable results. Here about 500 products are given of which 259 are produced 
in the United States, 181 in Germany, 18 in Great Britain, 7 in Switzerland 
and 6 in France. On looking more closely into the character of the various 
products we find that the United States leads in the production of digestive 

* Discussions will accompany the papers when they are printed in the Journal, hence 


omitted from the minutes. By request of the chairman the related paper by Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme is printed in this issue. 
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ferments, medicinal foods and organo-therapeutic preparations. Forty-one 
of the above classes of products are given in the book, and deducting these 
from the total of 259 preparations made in the United States leaves 218, of 
which 163 are serum preparations. Deducting the serum preparations we 
find that only 68, almost entirely synthetic preparations are produced in this 
coyntry compared with 168 obtained from Germany. In order to get this 
figure I have deducted from the 181 German preparations 13 serum products 
of German manufacture. 

From these figures you will note that about two and one-half times as 
many synthetic products are obtained from Germany as are produced in 
this country. Most of these products which are of established repute and 
are most valuable and effective remedial agents, are protected by letters 
patent and are the result of continuous, painstaking research work carried 
out in the laboratories of the large manufacturing houses of Germany. It 
is interesting to note that of the 13 synthetic anesthetics given in the “New 
and Non Official Remedies” only one is produced in the United States and 
only one in France. The valuable arsenic compounds, the well-known atro- 
pine derivatives are not produced in this country at all, but all originated 
abroad and are covered by letters patent. The same holds good for bromine 
derivatives, the large number of hypnotics, the formaldehyde derivatives, 
antipyretics, quinine derivatives, salicylic acid derivatives, etc. 

A compilation of the imports and exports of the United States kindly fur- 
nished me by the Secretary of Commerce gives the following startling fig- 
ures. In the year 1913 we imported 8,155,098 Ibs. of carbolic acid valued at 
$532,211 of which 3,709,294 lbs. valued at $244,147, or 46 per cent, were im- 
ported from Germany. Of the 4,964,367 Ibs. of duty-free coal-tar distillate 
preparations, valued at $370,293 imported, 91 per cent came from Germany. 
Of the 69,805,678 gallons of creosote oil valued at $3,711,340 imported, 34 
per cent came from Great Britain. France furnished us with 4,511,229 Ibs. 
casein out of 8,808,891 Ibs. imported, or 52 percent. 

Dutiable medicinal preparations were imported at a value of $2,265,578, 
38.5 per cent of these came from Germany, 22.5 per cent from Great Britain 
and 17.1 per cent from France, while in 1911 we imported medicinal products 
valued at $2,145,642 of which 65.5 percent came from Germany, 11.3 per 
¢ent from Great Britain and 12.7 per cent from France. The export of 
medicinal products was almost entirely confined to patent and proprietary 
medicines valued at $7,110,493 of which 26 per cent were exported to Great 
Britain. 

There is no reason whatever why such articles as carbolic acid, salicylic 
acid, salicylates, etc., and in fact, all those chemicals not covered by letters 
patent should not be manufactured in this country. You may recall that 
soon after the European war started the price of hydroquinone, so widely 
used in photography, was advanced from $1.50 to $15.00 per pound. This 
product could no doubt be produced in this country just as cheaply as in 
Europe. Naturally, at first, a good deal of experimenting would be required 
to evolve a profitable manufacturing basis. 

Most of the imported chemicals are derivatives of coal-tar products. Car- 
bolic acid which is used to such a large extent both for medicinal purposes 
and for producing explosive could easily be manufactured in this coun- 
try by fractional distillation of coal-tar, or synthetically by sulphonizing 
benzene and melting the benzene monosulphonic acid with alkili. [ am in- 
formed that most of the carbolic acid is now produced by diazolizing aniline 
and boiling the diazo benzene with water. By rational utilization of the 
much neglected coal-tar immense quantities of phenol could be produced in 
the United States. There is no patent in existence covering the conversion 
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of carbolic acid into salicylic acid by the old but by no means obsolete Kolbe 
method or by other processes. 

Now when we consider that most synthetic products are derivatives of 
comparatively few fundamental substances which can easily be produced in 
this country, we are at once convinced that an industry for the manufacture 
of synthetic remedies can and should be established in the United States. 
The supply of coal-tar in the United States is more than sufficient to provide 
for all the crude products required both in the manufacture of medicinal 
agents and coal-tar dyes. It is estimated that the amount of valuable by- 
products not at present being utilized in our present coking plants amounts 
to $75,000,000 annually. 

What becomes of the vast quantities of coal-tar produced in this country? 
It is partly exported to England and Germany where large distilleries are in 
operation, partly used for increasing the illuminating power of gas, and, 
although a small amount is distilled here, the largest quantity is no doubt 
thrown away. Only recently, after the scarcity of organic remedies became 
acute and the possibility of producing many of these products in this country 
became evident, have some coal-tar distilling plants been established in the 
United States. Naturally we should not expect an industry which has been 
neglected for half a century or more to be put on a paying basis within a few 
months. It will require a tremendous amount of research work to find out 
profitable methods for isolating the various products from coal-tar and con- 
verting these into organic remedies. This is very probably the reason why 
chemical plants in this line have been established only on a comparatively 
small scale. As a rule the American capitalist does not like to tie up his 
money for several years. He prefers to get a handsome dividend for his in- 
vested money as quickly as possible. Putting up a dollar today and getting 
two dollars in return tomorrow is apparently the aim of the average capital- 
ist in this country. 

Another excuse given by capitalists is the fear that when the war is over, 
preparations produced in this country will be unable to compete in price with 
those produced in Europe on account of the low wages paid to workmen, 
even skilled ones, in European countries. In Germany the average workman 
receives about 15 marks a week, this is less than $4 and a skilled laborer can 
easily be had for 25 marks or about $6. In other European countries similar 
conditions prevail. I remember that about 20 years ago when I was manu- 
facturing acetphenetidin in Germany, the finished product stood us about 
3.60 marks per kilo or about 38c a pound. This product, I believe is sold 
today in American markets for about $4.75 per Ib. 

So much may be said in regard to the production of chemicals which are 
not protected by letters patent. 

Why is it that this country is so far behind in producing synthetic reme- 
dies? This, in my opinion, is due to the small amount of research work done 
in the laboratories of most of the manufacturing houses. 

A research chemist is considered by many manufacturing houses as a non-pro- 
ducing person because he may work for months and even years before he is able 
to produce anything new and profitable. 

But how else could we have any synthetic remedies except by elaborate research 
work? The physiologic action of only a few of the synthetics was discovered 
accidentally, acetanilid and sulphonal being examples. Most synthetic remedies 
were produced on a strictly scientific basis by taking as guides the effect of the 
comparatively simple fundamental product, the structural formulas of remedial 
agents of established value, such as alkaloids, etc., and the substances which are 
formed from them in the organism. 

Let us consider, for instance, the various cocaine substitutes. When it was 
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found that cocaine was methyl-benzoyl-ecgonine and when the structural formula 
for the latter was established, research chemists undertook to find out which of 
the three most important groups in the cocaine molecule produced the anesthetic 
action. These three groups were the complicated piperidine nucleus, the benzoyl 
group and aryl substituted amino group. Based on the supposed action of compli- 
cated piperidine nucleus, substances chemically nearly related to this nucleus were 
prepared, such as the eucaines and euphthalmine, the latter, however, being not an 
anesthetic but a mydriatic. When it was found that ecgonine did not produce 
an anesthetic action unless directly combined with the benzoic acid radical, the 
research chemists thought that the benzoic acid radical combined with simple 
groups might also produce an anesthetic action. This hypothesis led to the pro- 
duction of such substances as orthoform, subcutin, propaesin, etc. When it was 
finally established that a substance which contains several ethyl groups linked in a 
certain manner has hypnotic properties, and when it was further found 
that tertiary alcohols exert a still greater hypnotic action, the research chemists 
considered the aryl substituted amino group as essential for producing anesthesia, 
and thus the most valuable synthetic anesthetics, novocain, alypin, stovain, etc., 
were produced. 

With the exception of stovain, which is a French preparation, all substitutes 
for cocaine were produced in Germany, the country in which systematic research 
work has been carried on for more than half a century. The extent to which re- 
search work is carried on in Germany is evident when we are told that in the 
large manufacturing houses such as Elberfeld Farbenfabriken, the Farbwerke 
Hochst, the Badische Anilin—and Soda Fabrik about 20 percent of the chemists 
employed devote themselves entirely to research work. Some of these chemists, 
who, as may be expected, are thoroughly acquainted with every field of chemistry, 
devote their time to organic and inorganic synthesis; others are engaged in work- 
ing out the first steps of the manufacturing process of such substances which have 
been found to be of approved value. All these chemists devote their entire time 
to this specific work and are not bothered with analytical work or otherwise. 

At the first view it may seem that keeping up a research laboratory is a rather 
expensive undertaking, especially when we bear in mind that comparatively few 
really valuable therapeutics are discovered by this large number of chemists. But 
again it is not the isolation of the final product alone which is done by them, but 
the intermediate products are also thoroughly examined and protected by letters 
patent in order to close up any loop-hole in the final application for a patent, and 
thus prevent competitors from obtaining a product by a process similar to that 
worked out. This is absolutely necessary in countries which have stricter patent 
laws than the United States. A great drawback in our patent law is that an ap- 
plication for a patent is not published by the Patent Office prior to the investiga- 
tion and granting of the patent. If this were done in many cases the issuing of a 
patent would be prevented by proving that the product to be patented had been 
isolated many years before the patent was applied for. As the matter stands now 
the manufacturer is confronted by a granted patent, and when he doubts the 
validity of the patent, he is compelled to take the matter to court and fight it out, 
usually at great expense. 

In this connection I may mention phenacetin and aspirin. How many million 
dollars have been spent for these two products which never should have been pat- 
ented in this country because they were well-known and well-defined substances 
long before the patent was applied for. In no other country in the world are 
acetphenetidin and acetyl salicylic acid patented. 

It is gratifying to know that many of our large manufacturing houses have 
established well-equipped research laboratories. However, the work in these 
laboratories is devoted largely to physiological products rather than to real inor- 
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ganic or organic research work. The time, without doubt, will come, especially 
if this terrible war should last for many years, when the American manufacturer 
of chemicals and therapeutic agents will have to equip research laboratories not 
alone for the purpose of producing chemicals such as carbolic acid, salicylic acid, 
etc., which now command exorbitant prices or are almost unobtainable, but at the 
same time to give more dignity to chemistry in America and to show that the 
American chemist, given the opportunity, can play his part in the achievements 
of research chemistry. 

Now, many persons familiar with the chemical industry in this country claim 
that thorough research work cannot be done here because we do not have chemists 
sufficiently qualified to do this kind of work. This may be true to some extent. 
lor my part I am convinced that there are just as many bright students in this 
country as on the other side of the big pond. But the students in this country, 
with few exceptions, make the great mistake in believing that having passed 
through a college or university successfully, they are through with their studies. 
It is their aim to leave the college as soon as possible to earn the first dollar. 
This is why so many young men remain in special branches of manufacturing all 
their life-time, analyze day in and day out, year in and year out fertilizers, steel, 
ore, etc., and get acquainted with only those methods and discoveries which per- 
tain to their special work. Such chemists, will, of course, never make research 
chemists, not even in their special line of work. I have found that, with a few 
exceptions, only those chemists who after having passed their final examinations 
have done post-graduate work and have kept up with the progress of chemistry 
and are desirous to keep up with it all the time, are equipped to do accurate re- 
search work. 

To some extent the low entrance requirements of most colleges have a great in- 
fluence on the inability of many students to develop into efficient chemists. It is 
simply impossible to follow the achievements of chemistry with a knowledge of 
only one language. Most of the important work in chemistry is published in the 
German language, a good deal in French, and quite recently in Dutch and Italian. 
Although our domestic periodicals give very good abstracts, particularly those 
published by the American Chemical Society, it is in many cases impossible to 
work according to abstracts and, in order to get the details of the operation, one 
is compelled to consult the original article. 

So much for the production of chemicals and remedies. I wish to call your 
attention to the existence of a somewhat analogous condition in regard to some 
medicinal plants, the cost of which advanced to abnormal and almost prohibitive 
figures immediately after the war began, and which still prevail. 

Here again the natural resources of our country such as diversity of climate 
and soil and the large areas of uncultivated lands make it quite an easy matter to 
grow certain of the drugs now imported and thus create a profitable industry 
and at the same time avoid dependence upon European markets for our supplies. 

It is a question well worth our consideration, and I present it to you in the hope 
that the possibilities and difficulties of drug culture may be discussed by those of 
you better qualified by experience than I am. 

In conclusion, it may be said that considering the great natural resources in this 
country, which so far have been developed only to a limited extent, it is more than 
possible that a well-paying industry for producing chemicals and therapeutic 
remedies, including synthetic products could be established if the manufacturers 
were willing to spend the time and money necessary to do such work. As already 
stated an industry of this kind cannot be developed from today to tomorrow, a 
large amount of research work is necessary which naturally cannot give a fair 
profit to the invested capital in a short time. But one will soon find that many 
young men having heretofore considered their scientific work as finished when 
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leaving the university or college, will continue studying the new achievements in 
chemistry, because they will find out that in order to do extended research work 
such a course is absolutely necessary ; these young men will also find that chem- 
ists with a thorough knowledge of all branches of chemistry can at all times com- 
mand well-paying positions. Once this fact is realized there will be no lack of 
properly-trained men. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon the two closely related sciences, chemistry and 
pharmacy, and to the American capitalist to work hand in hand in order to estab- 
lish an industry which will make us entirely independent of the European mar- 
kets and which will preclude the possibilities of such conditions as existed after 
the outbreak of the European war and which still continue. 

Such an industry would not only retain in this country much money which now 
goes abroad, but as already mentioned would place American chemistry and the 
ingenuity and education of American chemists upon a basis whereby scien- 
tific competition with the progressive European chemistry may be established. 


DISCUSSIONS ON CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Turner: I think that Dr. Englehardt’s address is a splendid one. He has covered the 
subject from several points of view and has summarized the condition as it exists today 
better than I have ever heard it presented anywhere else. 

This address may be divided into three parts. The first in relation to the conditions of 
the chemical industry in this country. The second related to the chemical research labora- 
tories of manufacturing houses which should be in a position to produce such compounds 
as are necessary for the chemical industries to manufacture. The third part was in relation 
to the schools, which should produce men who, in turn, should be able to work in these re- 
search laboratories. 

Speaking relative to the first proposition, the condition of the chemical industry in this 
country is deplorable. It is due to a great many factors, and particularly I suppose it is 
due to the question of capital more than anything else. Chemical manufacturing involves a 
large amount of capital, particularly the organic part. It requires a large amount of capital 
invested in machinery, apparatus, and so on, as well as in laboratories which are necessary in 
connection with manufacturing. No capitalist is willing to invest his money unless he sees 
not only a safe return of his money, but also a future. As the condition exists today, there 
is absolutely no incentive for any capitalist to invest his money in chemical manufacturing. 
The conditions as they exist in Germany enable them to dump on this market the over- 
production, and the over-production enables the German manufacturer to reduce his cost 
of manufacture, and, through syndicates, maintain a price over there on a sufficiently high 
level. In order to overcome this condition, it seems to me we should stick closely to the 
recommendation which was made by the Committee which investigated the possibility of 
the manufacture of organic products in this country for the General Chemical Company. 
They made an exhaustive report and went closely into the question not only of various 
products which could be manufactured profitably in this country, but also in regard to the 
relation of wages as compared with this country, and so on. They recommended that the 
chemical manufacture in this country would be possibly under the condition that Congress 
pass a tariff which would be about 30 percent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound specific in 
addition. Under those conditions the chemical industry could exist in this country. There 
would be an incentive for the capitalists to invest their money. 

I know from my personal experience that there are many capitalists ready to invest their 
money today. Even with the high price of benzoyl-ecgonine as it exists, there is sufficient 
return on the capital and business to enable the manufacturer to recoup himself before the 
war is terminated. 

\t the same time, most of these capitalists are very progressive men; they like to build; 
they don’t like to start an industry today and get their money back tomorrow and then close 
the factory afterwards. They want to see a future for it. And the only way they can see a 
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future is by the government regulating the tariff in such a way that the production of 
chemicals in this country will insure to them a return in the future. 

I would like to present a resolution from this section to be introduced before the General 
Session of the American Pharmaceutical Association, recommending that they bring before 
the proper authorities this view, that is, that Congress be urged to pass a tariff which 
would be based on those terms, that is, 30 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound 
specific. 

Now, in regard to the second part of Dr. Englehardt’s address, that is, in regard to re- 
search laboratories, the conditions that exist in this country today, both in chemical and 
pharmaceutical particulars do not permit of the manufacture or the discovering in research 
laboratories of the same amount of synthetics as are discovered in Germany. 

In the first place, in Germany the medical profession is very willing to co-operate not 
only with the chemical departments of universities, but with manufacturing houses as well, 
in investigating in clinics and hospitals the effects of various remedies produced in the 
laboratories, adopting those that are found good and rejecting those found wanting. It is 
very easy, and no one looks upon that phase of the question as below the dignity of a pro- 
fessor in a college of medicine; if you approach a man he will be glad to aid in this work 
of investigation. It is done very easily, and hence, whenever a new remedy is put on the 
market in Germany it has a great amount of clinical reports behind it. 

In this country the manufacturer is compelled to go on the market with secret reports of 
those physicians who are willing to do the investigation work. It is next to impossible, if 
not impossible, to obtain any clinical reports which would be published in medical journals 
and which would be given to the medical profession as impartial evidence of the value of 
the new remedy. 

Another condition which is of great value in Germany is that the college professors, and 
particularly the professors of chemistry, have a great deal of time to devote to work. Various 
compounds have been introduced which are the products of their work. It is also true that 
the manufacturing houses have done very valuable work. 

But before we can speak of manufacturing and producing new synthetics, the conditions 
in this country will have to be changed greatly in the way of affording the college profes- 
sors more time and enabling the students to devote more time to research. For this reason, 
I think the laboratories of research houses devote their time to physiological products rather 
than chemical. They do not require as much time. 

But it is undoubtedly possible with the material at hand in this country to do research 
work. I have known many who received their education in this country who had the same 
ability as any foreign chemist had for research work. 


I believe that is all I have to say on the subject of the President’s address 


Dr. Asher: I did not hear the first part of the Chairman’s address, but I was impressed 
with one phase of it that we will have to take up, and at the proper time I think we should 
pass a resolution. 

What has been said regarding our condition is true, but there is one condition with which 
we are confronted that is more serious than all. That has to do with our patent laws. No 
matter what we do in this country today, no matter how proficient chemists or physiologists 
may be, it amounts to nothing unless there is a revision of our patent laws. The patent laws 
as they exist today are such that they do not offer any inducement for capital to engage in 
manufacturing. 

There is one other point, and I am not saying it in criticism of Dr. Engelhardt’s paper, 
but I want to quote or abstract some remarks made by Dr. Bonnerheise at the chemical 
meeting in New Orleans this last April. A great deal has been said in the newspapers 
against the American chemist. The chemical industries, the manufacturing people of this 
country, have looked upon the American chemist as a joke. I don’t think that the American 
chemist is a joke. J] have as much regard for the American chemist as I have for any 
chemist. Conditions are different in this country. There is more inducement for study 
and research abroad than in this country, but if we study the proposition in its proper light 
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it all comes down to a commercial basis. Why has not the chemical industry of this country 
made greater strides? It is because there is no opportunity here. It has been shown that 
the capitalist can make more money investing it in other channels than investing it in the 
line of chemical industry. Take the synthetics or the color industry as an example. There 
are 900 different colors on the market, each factory practically specializing in one particu- 
lar color, and having an outcome for the by-products which in this country we could not 
have because most of those are covered by patents. He showed in his report of some of 
the stores—I will not mention the names—that they are selling more in the line of candy 
in one year than the profits from the chemical industry of Europe, and all down the line, 
so that the American capitalist is looking to that end where he will get the best results 
whether scientific or not. That is the real situation. 

We could do more no doubt if our patent law was changed; so if I am in order, I would 
offer as a resolution, after this discussion is through, that we petition Congress to change 
the patent laws to afford the American chemist protection such as is afforded in Europe. 


Dr. C. E. Caspari: One phase of this which has been touched on but about which some- 
thing might be said, and that is the coal tar industry. 

Dr. Engelhardt has referred to the fact that we send coal tar to Europe and it is shipped 
back here under different names, a part of it is used for increasing the value of illuminat- 
ing gas, the light value. But a great percentage of it is used in making roads and roofing. 
Up to the present time it has been found more profitable to use it that way than to distil 
it and use the profits. No matter what our facilities in this country are or will be for manu- 
facture, even if protected by a tariff, you cannot create in a year or five years or ten years 
the coal tar industry of Europe. 

The coal tar industry is analogous to the packing house. The packing houses could not 
exist today if they didn’t utilize every particle of a steer or of a hog. Their profits are 
really in the by-products; they are not in the meat itself. And so it is in the coal tar in- 
dustry. After we obtain the various raw materials from coal tar by distillation, it then 
becomes necessary to manufacture these into other products. There will be certain by- 
products and a use must be found for those by-products to make the entire program profit- 
able. And until we have devoted sufficient time in this country under the most favorable 
conditions to developing the industry as it has been done in Germany, we will never be 
able to compete with the German coal tar in this country. 

Since the war began the scarcity of carbolic acid has been felt in this country. I know 
positively that carbolic acid is being made here now in large quantities and can be pur- 
chased in drums containing a thousand pounds or more. I know the concern that buys it 
from Mr. Edison in these quantities. I know that is another instance where because of lack 
of material coming from Germany a factory was compelled to manufacture its own material. 
So when the necessity arises I believe we will be able to meet the situation provided we 
have protection from Congress in the way of tariff. 


Mr. Lichthardt: I will discuss another phase of the matter, and that is the production 
of crude drugs. We in California have been interested in that. Dr. Schneider is the pioneer 
in that line, and through my connections with the City of Sacramento, I have interested the 
school department, and they have taken up the propagation of crude drugs in the agricul- 
tural department of the city schools. The children are taking up the growing of belladonna, 
hyoscyamus and other drugs of vegetable origin, and I think that that is a very good way 
of starting such an industry in the United States. If we could find out just exactly what 
would grow in our locality, it would help us. I will admit that in the Sacramento Valley 
everything will grow, but it may not grow as well as it does in other parts of the United 
States. I haven’t any doubt but that we can raise peppermint, and I know I have done some 
original work on digitalis. Belladonna, I think, would do pretty well there, but, nevertheless, 
the idea is worthy of being taken up throughout the United States, of trying to get the 
school children interested. They are willing to raise these drugs. And when they have 
raised them, let us, who know how to do research work, do it for the good of the com- 


munity and analyze these drugs and see if they will compare with the European grown 
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Dr. Schneider: I don’t want to relate my experience in growing plants in California, 
because it is a very sad one. Some of the difficulties referred to by one or two of the 
speakers I have encountered also. To find money interests sufficient to start an enterprise 
of any kind is not an easy matter. In regard to the growing of belladonna, I will second 
the statement of Mr. Lichthardt of Sacramento that everything grows in California and grows 
very well. Mr. Lichthardt made the statement that some things grow better in other states. 
I don’t agree with him. Nothing grows better than it does in California, belladonna in- 
cluded! We can grow here belladonna of very superior quality and can grow it profitably 
if we can use the stems. The manufacturers do use the stems. The content of California 
grown belladonna stem is equal to the leaf. I will not state my experience as I think | 
have done so at other meetings, but I will anrounce for the benefit of those present that 
I am now preparing a bulletin on the growing of belladonna which will be issued by the 
University of California Agricultural Department. Keep that in mind, and if you should 
be interested in growing belladonna, write for that bulletin, which will contain the details 
regarding the seeding and transplanting and cultivating and alkaloidal content and so forth. 
Nearly every drug plant, with the exception of purely tropical plants, can be grown profit- 
ably in the State of California and in other states, provided enough money is invested, and 
also provided enough energy is exerted to make the enterprise a success. That is all that 
is necessary, two things, money and effort. If those are forthcoming, it will be a success. 
Whether or not the government grants a tariff or a bounty, we know that a number of 
enterprises have been made a success, including the sugar beet industry of California, 
through the granting of a bounty. I have that in mind and I think it is an excellent idea. 
I know of no way to awaken interest better than that. Congress seems to take cognizance 
of those things of which it wishes to take cognizance, that is all there is to it. 


Mr. Newcomb: Does the address contain any resolution ? 

Mr. Scoville: There have been two recommendations made. 

Dr. Englehardt: Neither of them have been seconded. 

Mr. Newcomb: Does the address contain any recommendations ? 


Dr. Englehardt: No. 


Dr. Turner: I move the President's address be accepted and take the usual 
course. 
(The motion was seconded, put and carried. ) 


Dr. Turner: In regard to the resolution, | would like to make it formal, that 
it be recommended to the House of Delegates and asked to be passed, as follows: 

“In order to promote the chemical industry in this country, and particularly 
the manufacture of synthetic organic compounds necessary for medicinal pur- 
poses, a duty should be imposed on all compounds of that nature to the extent of 
30 percent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound specific.” 

(The motion was seconded. ) 


Dr. Schneider: Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting, I wish to second the reso- 
lution which Dr. Asher is preparing now, namely, that our patent laws be properly 
revised. 

Dr. Englehardt: While the resolution is being written down, we want to go 


ahead with the program, and I wish to appoint a committee to nominate officers 
for the coming year, and for that purpose I will appoint Dr. Schneider, repre- 
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senting the West, Dr. Caspari representing the Middle West, and Dr. Koch repre- 
senting the East. 

ls there any miscellaneous business? If not, we will proceed with the reading 
of the papers. 

Dr. Asher: I have the resolution now: 

“Be it Resolved, That, owing to the existing patent laws entailing a hardship on 
the chemical industry of this country, the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to change the laws in keeping with those of foreign countries.” 

Dr. Englehardt: You have heard the resolution. What is your pleasure? 

After some discussion, Dr. Turner moved as substitute, that a committee be 
appointed to look into the question of patent laws in this country as compared with 
patent laws in other countries, and to have a resolution passed for submission to 
Congress or to such other authority as may be found necessary. 

After further remarks by other members, Mr. C. A. Mayo seconded the motion 
of Dr. Turner that a committee be appointed by the Section to study the question, 
and said this, of course, will be a committee of the Section. In the ordinary 
course, the action taken by the Section would be referred to the General Session, 
and there would be acted on with the full knowledge of the Committee on Patents 
and Trademarks. 

The question was called for and adopted by vote. After consultation with the 
members the Chairman appointed a committee of four, consisting of Messrs. F. 
kX. Stewart, Caspari, Asher and Turner. 

Dr. Englehardt: Now there is the other motion of Dr. Turner which the Sec- 
retary will read. 

Mr. Scoville (reading): “Resolved, That in order to promote the organic 
chemical industry in this country, and especially the manufacture of organic syn- 
thetic products used in the practice of medicine, a duty should be imposed on all 
such products, as well as the raw material entering into the composition of such, 
to the extent of 30 percent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound specific. It is fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be petitioned to enact legis- 
lation to this effect.” 


Dr. Englehardt: You have heard the resolution. Is there any discussion? 

( The question on the resolution was put and carried. ) 

Dr. Englehardt: We will proceed with the reading of the papers. The next 
paper on the program is a paper by Prof. Scoville on Tinctures. 

After discussion the paper was referred for publication. 

The other papers read at this session are as follows: 

The Increase of Acidity of Hydrogen Peroxide on Standing—By C. F. Ram- 
say and A. M. Clover. 

The Retarding Effect of Certain Substances on Pepsin Digestion—By C. F. 
Ramsey. 

Standardization of Colors—By H. V. Arny. 


Hydrolysis of Some of the Common Vegetable Oils—-By W. F. Rudd. 
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History of the Discovery of Alkaloidal Affinities of Hydrous Aluminum Sili- 
cate—By J. U. Lloyd. 

These papers after discussion were referred for publication. The discussions 
will accompany the papers when printed in the Journal. 

Dr. Caspari: Mr. Chairman, this Section will have two more sessions, one 
tomorrow afternoon and one Thursday morning, and this room is to be used at 
5 o'clock by another organization, and it is pretty near that now. 


Dr. Englehardt: Then a motion to adjourn is in order. But before we ad- 
journ I would like to ask the Nominating Committee whether they are ready to 
report. 

Dr. Caspari: The Nominating Committee is ready to report. We beg leave to 
submit the following nominees: For Chairman, W. L. Scoville, H. V. Arny; 
First Vice Chairman, L. A. Brown, C. W. Johnson; Second Vice President, 
Joseph L. Turner, A. Thurston; Secretary, E. L. Newcomb, William Mansfield. 


Dr. Englehardt: Then a motion to adjourn is in order. 
(It was moved, seconded and carried that the meeting adjourn. ) 


( Adjourned. ) 


SCIENCE AS A BALANCE WHEEL. 


Thinking and doing are for the time out of balance. Science has the power 
to restore and maintain the balance by breathing more of its spirit into practical 
life, and if an instrument to guide this work is needed—if it is right for men of 
science to have a confession of faith—I know of none more inspiring than the 
words that Huxley used in defining his own life purpose. To promote the in- 
crease of natural knowledge and to forward the application of scientific methods 
of investigation to all the problems of life to the best of my ability, in the con- 
viction which has grown with my growth and strengthened with my strength, 
that there is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except veracity of 
thought and of action, and the resolute facing of the world as it is when the 
garment of make-believe by which pious hands have hidden its uglier features is 
stripped off.—Ross G. Harrison, Science. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNOFFICIAL STANDARDS. 


The following portion of the report of the Committee on Unofficial Standards 
relates to certain crude drugs and chemicals suggested for inclusion in the next 
revision of the National Formulary, and by order of the Council is published in 
the JouRNAL in order to afford opportunity for discussion before the standards 


proposed are finally adopted. 


Manufacturers, importers, analysts, and others interested in any of the proposed 
standards, are requested to send their criticisms and comments to the chairman of 
the committee, Geo. M. Beringer, 501 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


FERRI PYROPHOSPHAS SOLUBILIS 
Soluble Ferric Pyrophosphat« 


It should contain Ferric Pyrophosphate 
corresponding in amount to not less than 
10 percent of iron (Fe=55.84). It should 
be kept in amber-colored, well-stoppered bot- 
tles, protected from light. 

Soluble Ferric Pyrophosphate occurs in 
thin, apple-green transparent scales, without 
odor, and having an acidulous, slightly saline 
taste. The salt is permanent in dry air, 
when excluded from light, but when unpro- 
tected, soon becomes discolored. 

Soluble Ferric Pyrophosphate is freely and 
completely soluble in water, insoluble in alco- 
hol. An aqueous solution of the salt shows a 
slightly acid reaction with litmus. 

Soluble Ferric Pyrophosphate when boiled 
with potassium hydroxide T. S., should pro- 
duce a brownish-red precipitate without 
evolving ammonia. 

Fuse 0.1 Gm. of the salt with 0.1 Gm. each 
of potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate, 
and boil the residue with 10 mils of distilled 
water and filter. The filtrate, after being 
rendered nearly, but not quite, neutral with 
dilute nitric acid, should yield a yellow pre- 
cipitate upon the addition of silver nitrate 
ye 

30i1 5 mils of an aqueous solution of the 
Salt (1 in 10) with an excess of potassium 
hydroxide T. S., until the iron is entirely 
precipitated and filter; on acidulating the fil- 
trate with acetic acid and adding silver 
nitrate T. S. the precipitate produced is pure 
white and not yellow (Orthophosphate.) 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 1 Gm. of 
Soluble Ferric Pyrophosphate, dissolve it in 
25 mils of distilled water in a glass stoppered 
bottle, add 15 mils of hydrochloric acid and 


2 Gm. of potassium iodide, securely stopper 
the bottle and keep it at a temperature of 
10° C. for 30 minutes. When cooled and 
then titrated with tenth-normal sodium thio- 
sulphate V. S., using starch T. S. as indi- 
cator, it should show not less than 10 per- 
cent of iron. Each mil of tenth-normal 
sodium thiosulphate V. S. used corresponds 
to 0.005584 Gm. of Iron (Fe). 

Each gramme of Soluble Ferric Pyrophos- 
phate, U. S. P., corresponds to at least 17.908 
mils of tenth-normal sodium thiosulphate 
¥; 3 

Average dose—0.25 Gm. (4 grains) 


FICUS 
Fig. 

The partially dried fruit of Ficus Carica 
Linné (Fam. Moraceae). 

Usually compressed, of irregular rounded 
shapes, 2.5 Cm. to 5 Cm. in diameter, fleshy, 
light brown to yellow, frequently with an 
efforescence of sugar; apex with a small 
scaly orifice; base with a scar or short stalk; 
internally hollow, with numerous small, 
brownish-yellow, glossy and hard akenes; 
odor distinct, fruity; taste sweet, pleasant. 


GALEGA 
Galega. European Goats Rue. 

The dried flowering tops of Galega offici- 
nalis Linné (Fam. Leguminosae). 

Stem smooth, erect, branched, when entire 
15 to 45 cm. long, commonly cut and broken; 
leaves oddly-pinnate with 6-8 pairs of leaf- 
lets; stipule lanceolate, sagitate on one side; 
leaflets bright green, smooth or slightly hairy, 
short petioled, lanceolate or ovate-lanceo- 
late, obtuse, slightly mucronate, 2 to 5 cm 
long, 2 to 6 mm. broad; flowers small, white 
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to violet, in axillary racemes. Odor indis- 
tinct; taste mucilaginous, slightly bitter and 
astringent; colors the saliva yellowish-green. 


GERANIUM 
Geranium. Cranesbill. 


The dried rhizome of Geranium maculatum 
Linné (Fam. Geraniaceae.) 

Of horizontal growth, cylindraceous, some- 
what flattened and rather sharply tubercu- 
lated, 2.5 to 10 Cm. long and 3 to 15 Mm. 
in diameter; longitudinally wrinkled, dark 
brown; facture short, light reddish brown 
or purplish; bark thin; wood indistinct; cen- 
tral pith large; odor slight; taste strongly 
astringent. 

Average dose—1 Gm. (15 grains). 


GOSSYPII CORTEX 
Cotton Root Bark. 


The recently-gathered dried bark of the 
root of one or more of the cultivated varie- 
ties of Gossypium herbaceum Linné, or 
Gossypim barbadense Linné, or Gossypium 
arboreum Linné (Fam. Malvaceae) without 
admixture of more than 5 percent of wood 
and other foreign material. 

In flexible bands or quilled pieces, attain- 
ing a length of 30 cm. and a thickness of 
about 1 mm.; outer surface orange-brown, 
smooth, slightly wrinkled, with small circu- 
lar lenticels, the outer corky layer frequently 
exfoliated and showing the more or less fis- 
sured and fibrous middle bark; inner sur- 
face light brown, longitudinally striate; frac- 
ture tough, fibrous, the inner bark readily 
separable into fibrous layers; odor slight; 
taste very slightly acrid. 

Under the microscope, sections of Cotton 
Root Bark show an outer layer of cork com- 
posed of 4 to 6 layers of tabular thin-walled 
cells, yellowish-brown, non-lignified cells, a 
thin primary cortex, consisting of starch- 
bearing parenchyma and an occasional large 
secretion reservoir with yellowish-brown con- 
tents; inner bark with large groups of bast- 
fibers arranged in interrupted, successive, 
concentric circles, separated radially by 
medullary rays and tangentially by the lep- 
tome or sieve tissue; bast-fibers 0.300 to 
1.000 mm. in length, 0.015 mm. in width. the 
walls being 0.005 mm. in thickness, strongly 
lignified and with very few pores, the ends 
being acute and markedly attenuate; medul- 


lary rays 1 to 6 cells wide, the cells usually 
filled with starch grains; in diameter, the lat- 
ter from 0.003 to 0.020 mm.; occasional cells 
containing rosette aggregates of calcium oxa- 
late 0.009 to 0.025 mm. in diameter. 

Average dose —2 Gm. (30 grains) 


HAEMATOXYLON 
Haematoxylon. Logwood 


f Haematoxylon cam- 
padchianum Linné (Fam. Leguminosae ) 


The heart-wood « 


the 


Usually in small chips, reddish-brown, 
freshly cut surface dark yellowish-red, on 
transverse section the wood shows medul- 
lary rays which are four cells wide; odor 
faint, agreeable; taste sweetish, astringent. 

Hematoxylon imparts to water containing 
a little acid a yellowish color, which is 
changed to purple or violet-red by alkalies. 

When the surface has a greenish, metallic 
lustre, the wood has undergone fermentation 
and should be rejected. 


HAMAMELIDIS FOLIA 
Hamamelis Leaves. Witchhazel Leaves 


The dried leaves of Hamamelis wirgin- 
tana Linné (Fam. Hamamelidaceac), col- 
lected in autumn before the flowering of the 
plants, without admixture of more than 10 
percent of stems and other foreign matter. 

Petiole 1 to 1.5 cm. in length; lamina, 
when entire broadly elliptical or rhomboid- 
ovate, usually inequilateral, mostly 8 to 12 
cm. in length; apex usually acute, sometimes 
rounded or acuminate; base slightly heart- 
shaped and oblique; margins sinuate or sinu- 
ate-dentate; upper surfaces pale brown- 
ish-green, occasionally dark brown, with a 
few stiff, straight hairs: lower surfaces 
lighter in color, somewhat hairy, midrib and 
veins prominent; odor slight: taste astrin- 
gent, slightly aromatic and bitter 

Under the microscope, sections of Hama 
melis leaves show upon the lower surface 
narrow elliptical stomata, 0.015 mm. in length 
and with 2 to 4 neighboring cells; from both 
h 


surfaces, but especially from the under sur- 


face, arise stellate hairs composed of 4 to 
12 cells united at the base, the individual 
cells being 0.020 to 0.075 mm. in length, 
either straight or more or less bent and with 


very thick walls and narrow lumina, the lat- 
ter sometimes only apparent in the lower por- 


tion of the cells. 
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Transverse sections show, in addition to the 
epidermal layers, a palisade layer consisting 
of a single row of cells and a dorsal pneu- 
matic tissue made up of 3 to 6 rows of 
strongly branching cells; large collateral 
fibro-vascular bundles occur in the mid-rib 
and petiole, the tracheae being narrow, 
mostly spiral and associated with numerous, 
narrow, strongly lignified and porous wood- 
fibers; around the phloem, occurs a nearly 
continuous circle of bast-fibers, possessing 
strongly lignified walls; calcium oxalate in 
monoclinic prisms, 0.010 to 0.035 mm. in 
diameter, either in the cells of the mesophyll 
or in crystal-fibers associated with the bast- 
fibers. 

HELIANTHEMUM 
Helianthemum 
Rock-rose. Frost-weed. 

The dried herbage of Helianthemum Cana- 
dense (Linné) Michaux (Fam. Cistaceae.) 

Stems mostly less than 5 dm. _ long, 
branched above, terete, frequently reddish, 
canescent, the slender branches mostly erect; 
leaves very short-petioled, 1 to 3 cm. long, 
4 to 8 mm. wide, oblong to oblanceolate, with 
entire, revolute margins, green and roughish 
on the upper surface, canescent underneath; 
flowers of two kinds, rarely present at the 
same time, early ones mostly solitary, pedi- 
celled, 2 or 3 cm. broad, with bright yellow 
corolla, hairy calyx, about 30 stamens and a 
single 3-carpelled pistil, producing an ovoid 
capsule, about 7 mm. long; later flowers 
apetalous, clustered in the leaf-axils, nearly 
sessile, having but 4 stamens and producing 
a capsule about 4 mm. long; taste lightly aro- 
matic, astringent and bitter. 


IGNATIA. 
Ignatia. 

Saint Ignatius Bean. Ignatia amara. 

The dried seed of Strychnos Ignatu Ber- 
gius (Fam. Loganiaceae), yielding, when as- 
sayed by the process given below, not less 
than 2.5 percent of the mixed alkaloids of 
Ignatia. Heavy, hard, angularly ovate with 
obtuse angles, about 20 to 30 mm. long, by 
15 mm. broad and thick; externally grayish 
or reddish-black and nearly smooth; frac- 
ture granular and translucent in small frag- 
ments; a small irregular cavity in the center; 
nearly inodorous; taste intensely bitter. 

The yield of ash does not exceed 4 per- 
cent. 


Assay—To 15 Gm. of Ignatia, in No. 60 
powder, contained in a 300 mils Erlenmeyer 
flask, add 150 mils of a mixture of ether two 
volumes and one volume of chloroform; 
stopper the flask, shake thoroughly and 
allow to stand for 10 minutes. Then add 
15 mils of ammonia.water and 15 mils of dis- 
tilled water, stopper the flask tightly and 
shake it vigorously at frequent intervals dur- 
ing 12 hours. Allow the dregs to settle and 
decant 100 mils of the clear liquid (repre- 
senting 10 Gm. of the drug). Filter the solu- 
tion through a pledget of purified cotton into 
a separator and rinse the graduate with a 
little ether and pour this through the cotton. 
Completely extract the alkaloids from the 
solution by shaking it out repeatedly with 
successive portions of weak sulphuric acid, 
(1-20). Collect the acid washings in a sec- 
ond separator, add ammonia water until the 
solution is decidedly alkaline to litmus and 
completely extract the alkaloids by shaking 
out with successive portions of chloroform 
Evaporate the combined chloroform wash- 
ings to dryness, add 5 mils of ether to the 
residue and again evaporate it to dryness 
Dissolve the residue in exactly 10 mils of 
tenth-normal sulphuric acid, V. S., aided by 
gently warming, if necessary, and titrate the 
excess of acid with fiftieth-normal potas- 
sium hydroxide V. S., using cochineal T. S. 
as indicator. 

Each milliliter of tenth-normal sulphuric 
acid V. S. consumed, corresponds to 0.0364 
of the total alkaloids of Ignatia. 


KAOLINUM 
Kaolin 


A native hydrated aluminum silicate, pow- 
dered and freed from gritty particles by elu- 
triation. 

A soft, white or yellowish-white powder, 
or in lumps, having an earthy or clay-like 
taste; insoluble in water, and in cold dilute 
acids and solutions of the alkali hydrox- 
ides. 

When moistened with water, Kaolin as- 
sumes a darker color and develops a marked 
clay-like odor. 

If 1 Gm. of Kaolin be mixed with 10 mils 
of water and 5 mils of sulphuric acid, no 
efferescence should occur, and if the mixture 
be evaporated until the excess of water has 
been removed, and further heated until 
dense white fumes of sulphuric acid anhy- 
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dride appear, then cooled and 20 mils of 
water added and boiled for a few minutes 
and filtered, there should remain on the filter 
a gray insoluble residue of impure silica. 

If to one-half of the above 
monia water be added, a gelatinous precipi- 
tate of aluminum hydroxide, insoluble in ex- 
cess, should be obtained. 


filtrate am- 


If to the remaining half of this filtrate, 
sodium hydroxide T. S. be added, it should 
yield a gelatinous precipitate which is almost 
or completely soluble in an excess of the 
reagent. 

If 2 Gm. of Kaolin be rubbed in a mortar 
with 10 mils of water, the should 
not acquire more than a slight reddish tint 
or the addition of 0.05 Gm. of sodium sali- 
more than traces of 


mixture 


cylate (absence of 
iron). 

If Kaolin be ignited at a red 
should leave not less than 85 percent of non- 
volatile residue. 


heat, ,it 


KRAMERIA 


Krameria. Rhatany. 

The dried root of Krameria triandra Ruiz 
and Pavon, known in commerce as Peruvian 
Rhatany, or of Krameria IJxina_ Linné, 
known in commerce as Savanilla Rhatany, 
argentea Martius, known in 
commerce as Para or Brazilian Rhatany 
(Fam. Leguminosae), without admixture of 
more than 5 percent of stems and other for- 


or Krameria 


eign matter. 

Peruvian Rhatany—It consists of a 
knotty, several to many-headed crown with 
numerous branching roots, the latter rarely 
attaining a length of 50 cm. and usually less 
than 1 cm. in thickness, cylindrical, some- 
what tapering, flexuous or wavy and very 
flexible, externally light reddish-brown or 
brownish-red, more or less marked with dark 
scaly cork, especially in the upper portion, 
otherwise nearly smooth, somewhat longi- 
tudinally wrinkled and devoid of transverse 
fissures, fracture of bark slightly fibrous, of 
wood tough and splintery, the pinkish-brown 
bark less than one-third of the radius, the 
wood yellowish or pinkish-white and finely 
radiate; inodorous; wood nearly tasteless, 
bark astringent. 

Savanilla Rhatany and Para Rhatany— 
Roots usually separate, less and 
tapering than those of Peruvian Rhatany, 
and usually not exceeding 12 mm. in thick- 


flexuous 
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ness; externally purplish-brown or chocolate- 
brown and marked with numerous fissures; 
fracture less tough than that of Peruvian 
Rhatany, internally the bark and wood 
darker, the bark about two-fifths or more of 
the radius and more astringent than that of 
Peruvian Rhatany. 

grains, 
individ- 


Powder — Reddish-brown; starch 


» 4-compound, the 


single or 2- t 
ual grains spherical, ellipsoidal, or plano-con- 
vex, and sometimes with a central, radial or 
star-like cleft, 0.003 to 0.035 mm. in diameter; 
bast-fibers more or less wavy in outline with 
very much attenuated ends and with non- 
lignified walls, tracheae with simple or bor- 
dered pores associated with numerous wood 
fibers which are narrow-spindle shaped and 
with thick, porous, slightly lignified walls; 
numerous cellular fragments with yellowish 
or reddish brown walls; calcium oxalate in 
monoclinic prisms, 0.010 to 0.100 mm. in 
length, few or frequently absent. 

Macerate 2 Gm. of powdered Rhatany with 
10 mils of alcohol, with occasional stirring 
for one hour and filter. The deep reddish 
colored filtrate obtained should yield a dark 
brownish-red precipitate and a deep orange- 
red filtrate upon the addition of an excess of 
alcoholic lead acetate T. S.; this latter fil- 
trate should yield no precipitate upon the 
further addition of a drop or two of alco- 
holic lead acetate T. S., and should give an 
olive-brown solution having a purplish fluor- 
escence upon the addition of a drop or two 
of ferric chloride T. S. 

The yield of aqueous extract should be not 
less than 9 percent. 

The yield of ash should not exceed 5 per- 
cent. 

Average dose.—1 Gm. (15 grains). 


LAPPA 

3urdock Root. 

The dried root of Arctium Lappa Linné, 
or of other species of Arctium (Fam. Com- 
positae), collected from plants of the first 
year’s growth. 


Lappa. 


Nearly simple, fusiform, of variable 
length, 5 to 20 Mm. in diameter near the 
crown; frequently split or in broken pieces; 
externally grayish-brown, longitudinally 
wrinkled, the crown somewhat annulate, 
sometimes surmounted by a woolly tuft of 
leaf remains; fracture somewhat horny; a 
dark cambium separating the thick brownish 
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bark from the yellowish porous and radiate 
wood, centrally hollow or containing a white 
pith-like tissue; odor slight; taste mucila- 
ginous, sweetish, and slightly bitter. 


Average dose —2 Gm. (30 grains). 


LEPTANDRA 

Culver’s Root. 

Ihe dried rhizome and roots of Veronica 
Linné (Fam. Scrophulariaceae) 
more than 5 percent 
of stems and other foreign matter. 


Leptandra. 


virginica 


without admixture of 


Rhizome usually of horizontal growth, 
nearly cylindrical, somewhat branched, 4 to 
10 cm. in length and 4 to 13 mm. in diam- 
eter; branches readily separable from the 
main rhizome; externally grayish-brown to 
dark reddish-brown, annulate from circular 
scars of bud-scales, upper surface with short 
stem remnants; occasionally with buds, and 
circular stem-scars; from the 


under and lateral portions arise numerous 


numerous 


coarse roots; fracture very tough and 
woody; internally bark rather thin, dark 
brown and resinous, wood about the same 


thickness as the bark, light brown and porous, 
pith large, more or less hollow the color 
similar to that of the bark; nearly 
odorless; taste very bitter and acrid. 

Roots 1 to 10 cm. in length and 1 to 2 
mm. in diameter; externally dark brown to 
purplish brown, smooth and faintly longi- 
tudinally wrinkled; fracture short; internally 


being 


with a thick brownish-black bark and small 
light brown central cylinder. 
Powder—Dark brown and _ yellowish- 


white; odor strong, penetrating; consisting 
of numerous irregular fragments, many of 
them being colored pink or violet upon the 
addition of hydrated chloral T. S.; starch 
grains numerous, to some extent isolated but 
mostly in the parenchymatous cells, the indi- 
vidual grains being nearly spherical or 
more or less polygonal, and from 0.002 to 
0.008 mm. in diameter; fragments of woody 
tissues with tracheae and wood-fibers; 
tracheae with spiral thickenings or with sim- 
ple or bordered pores, wood-fibers with thick 
lignified walls, with simple pores or with bor- 
dered pores, resembling tracheids; fragments 
of parenchyma containing a light brown or 
brownish-black resin, the latter frequently 
closely coherent with the starch grains in the 
cells thus preventing the separation of the 
individual starch grains; in hydrated chloral 
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T. S. mounts, occasional elongated cells with 
a lemon-yellow oily substance. 


LUPULINUM 


Lupulin. 
[he glandular trichomes separated from 
the strobiles of Humulus Lupulus Linne 


(Fam. Moraceae). 

A granular powder, bright yellowish-brown 
having the characteristic odor and taste of 
hops; on aging, becoming darker in color, 
disagreeable and valerian-like in odor, when 
Lupulin should be kept in 
protected from 


it is unfit for use. 
tightly-closed containers 
light. 

Under the microscope, the glandular tri- 
chomes are somewhat globular or ellipsoidal, 
0.150 to 0.200 mm. in diameter, consisting of 
« single layer of secreting cells assuming the 
form of a shallow cup, from the inner sur- 
face of which the cuticle has been separated 
by the secreted yellowish-brown oleo-resin. 

Not less than 60 per cent of Lupulin should 
be soluble in ether. 

The yield of ash 


percent. 


should not exceed 16 


MANGANI ET SODII CITRAS 
Maganese and Sodium Citrate 
Soluble Manganese Citrate. 
Manganous citrate made soluble by sodium 
citrate. It when rendered anhy- 
drous by drying at 120° C. to constant weight, 
from 49 to 51 percent of manganous citrate. 
[ Mns( C.H;O; ) 2542.87. ] 
wlanganese and Sodium Citrate occurs as a 


contains, 


pinkish white powder, or as 


odorless; having a slightly 


yellowish or 
translucent scales; 
bitter and astringent taste. Permanent in the 
air. 

It is slowly soluble in about four parts of 
water, slightly more soluble in boiling water, 
nearly insoluble in alcohol. 

An aqueous solution of the salt is neutral 
or slightly alkaline to does not 


redden phenolphthalein T. S. 


litmus, but 


When strongly heated, the salt chars and 
finally leaves a residue which effervesces with 
acids and imparts an intensely yellow color 
to a non-luminous flame. 

An aqueous solution of the salt (1-20) 
made alkaline with ammonia water yields on 
warming with ammonium sulphide T. S., a 
salmon colored precipitate. 

Ten mils of the aqueous solution of the 
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salt (1-20), slightly acidulated with acetic 
acid and mixed with 2 mils of calcium chlor- 
ide T. S., remains clear while cold, but yields 
z white crystalline precipitate when heated to 
boiling. 

Ten mils of the aqueous solution of the 
salt (1-50) does not respond to the U. S. P. 
test for heavy metals. 

Separate portions of 10 mils each of an 
aqueous solution (1-100) answer the follow- 
ing requirements: Acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid it is not more than slightly red- 
dened by potassium sulphocyanate T. S. 
(iron); nor rendered turbid at once by 
barium chloride T. S. (sulphate); nor show 
more than an opalescence with silver nitrate 
T. S. when acidulated with nitric acid 
(chloride). 

Mix about 0.5 gm. of the salt with 5 mils. 
of sulphuric acid in a porcelain dish pre- 
viously rinsed with sulphuric acid, protect the 
mixture from dust, and heat it for 15 minutes 
on a waterbath. No color darker than yellow 
develops (Tartrates or other readily carbon- 
izable substances). 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 0.5 gm. of 
the salt, previously dried to contsant weight 
at 120° C., dissolve it in 100 mils of distilled 
water, add 50 mils of hydrogen dioxide solu- 
tion, and 10 mils of ammonia water, and boil 
the mixture for several minutes. Collect the 
precipitate on a filter, wash it thoroughly with 
hot distilled water, dry and ignite to constant 
weight. The weight of the manganous- 
manganic oxide (Mn;,Q0,) thus obtained, is 
not less than 20.65, nor more than 21.1 per- 
cent of the weight of the salt taken, corre- 
sponding to not less than 49, nor more than 
51 percent of manganous citrate. 


MANGANI HYPOPHOSPHIS. 
Manganese Hypophosphite. 


It should contain not less than 97 percent 
of hydrated manganese hypophosphate [Mn 
(PH:0:)2+H20=203.06]. It should be kept 
in well-stoppered vials. 

Manganese Hypophosphite is a pink, granu- 
lar or crystalline powder, odorless, and near- 
ly tasteless, permanent in the air. 

It is freely soluble in water; insoluble in 
alcohol. 

An aqueous solution of the salt (1 in 20) 
shows a neutral or acid reaction with litmus, 
and yields with ammonium sulphide T. S. a 


salmon-colored precipitate of manganese sul- 
phide, soluble in acetic acid. 

When strongly heated in a dry test-tube, 
the salt evolves spontaneously inflammable 
hydrogen phosphide and on complete ignition 
leaves a residue of manganous pyrophos- 
phate. 

When an aqueous solution of the salt (1 in 
20) acidulated with hydrochloric acid is added 
drop by drop with agitation to an excess of 
mercuric chloride T. S., a white precipitate 
of mercurous chloride is formed, and, upon 
the further addition of the solution of Man- 
ganese NHypophosphite, the precipitate be- 
comes gray from reduction to metallic mer- 
cury. 

On adding about 0.5 gm. of the salt to 5 
mils of acetic acid it should produce no ef- 
fervescence (carbonate). 

On boiling 0.25 gm. of the salt with 10 mils 
of potassium hydroxide T. S. it will produce 
a light salmon-colored precipitate which 
gradually acquires a brown color on exp sure 
to the air. The filtrate from this mixiure. 
after being slightly acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid and boiling for a minute and 
then rendered alkaline with ammonia water, 
should yield no precipitate upon the addition 
of magnesia mixture T. S. (phosphate). 

Dissolve 1 gm. of the salt in 20 mils of 
diluted hydrochloric acid with the aid of heat 
and then add 1 mil of barium chloride T. S. 
Not more than a slight turbidity should be 
produced (sulphate). 


Dissolve 0.5 gm. of Manganese Hypopios- 
phite in 10 mils of hot distilled water, add 10 
mils of solution of hydrogen dioxide and 10 
mils of potassium hydroxide T. S., boil for a 
minute, then make slightly acid wih scetic 
acid and again warm. Cool, filter, and to 10 
mils of the filtrate add 1 mil of ammonium 
oxalate T. S. No turbidity should be pro- 
duced within five minutes (calcium). 


Pour 5 mils of an aqueous solution of the 
salt (1 in 30) into an evaporating dish con- 
taining 3 mils of nitric acid, dilute with about 
10 mils of distilled water and evaporate to 
dryness on a water-bath. The residue shouid 
not respond to the U. S. P. test for arsenic. 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 1 gm. of 
Manganese Hypophosphite, and dissolve it in 
30 mils of boiling distilled water in a 250 mil 
graduated flask. Add 25 mils of solution of 
hydrogen dioxide and 15 mils of potassium 
hydroxide T. S. and heat for ten minute: on 
a water-bath with frequent agitation. Cool, 
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add distilled water to make the volume 
exactly 250 mils, mix well and filter through 
a dry filter. Evaporate 25 mils of the clear 
filtrate to dryness with 10 mils of nitric acid, 
dissolve the residue in 10 mils of distilled 
water, transfer it to a 100 mil flask with the 
aid of a few mils of distilled water, add a 
drop of phenolphthalein T. S. anJd sufhcient 
potassium hydroxide T. S. (free from 
chloride) to produce a pink color, thea add 
50 mils of tenth-normal silver nitrate V. S. 
and proceed from this point as directed in 
the assay under Sodii Phosphas, U. S. P. 

When calculated to the amount orginally 
taken it should show not less than 97 percent 
of Manganese Hypophosphite. 

Each milliliter of tenth-normal silver nitrate 
V. S. used, corresponds to 0.003384 gm. of 
hydrated Manganese Hypophosphite Mn 
(PH:.0:)--++-H:0O. 

Each gramme of Manganese Hypophosphite 
corresponds to at least 286.64 milliliters of 
tenth-normal silver nitrate V. S. 


MASTICHE 
Mastic 
A concrete resinous exudation from Pis- 
tacia Lentiscus Linne (Fam. Anacardiaceae). 
In subglobular, lenticular, elongated or 
pear-shaped tears, about 3 mm. in diameter, 
pale yellow or greenish-yellow, transparent, 
having a glass-like lustre, the surface some- 
times very slightly dusty; brittle, becoming 
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plastic when chewed; odor slight, balsamic; 
taste mild, terebinthinate. 

Mastic is completely soluble in ether and 
almost completely soluble in alcohol. The acid 
number determined by the method of the U. 
S. P. should not be less than 65 


MELILOTUS 
Melilot. Yellow Sweet Clover 

The dried leaves and flowering tops of 
Melilotus officinalis (Linne) Lamarck (Fam. 
Papilionaceae ). 

Stems mostly less than 3 dm. long, slender, 
straight, mostly simple, often leafy below, 
long, slender racemes, the 
younger very finely pubescent; 
leaves glabrous or nearly so, petiolate, tri- 


terminating in 
portions 


foliolate, stipulate, the stipules subulate, en- 
tire, the leaflets 1 to 3 cm. long, varying from 
narrowly oblong to oval or _ occasionally 
broader above the middle, rounded truncate 
or slightly notched at the summit, sharply 
serrate; racemes 1 dm. or less long, many 
flowered; the flowers yellow, 5 or 6 mm. long, 
calyx bell-shaped, the 5 
shorter than the tube, corolla papilionaceous, 


the keel shorter than the other petals, which 


nearly equal iopes 


are about equal; legumes reflexed, about 4 
mm. long, obovate, wrinkled, 1-seeded; odor 
strong, vanilla like; taste sweetish, peculiar. 
slightly pungent and bitter. 

The yield of ash should not exceed 10 
percent. 





The most important agricultural fertilizer—sodium nitrate—has been obtained 


for a great many years from the nitrate beds in Chile. 


These beds are now almost 


exhausted, and for a time persons interested in agriculture felt considerable anx- 


iety about the future supply of this fertilizer. 


It has long been known that the 


electric arc burning in a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen such as we find in the 


case of air, will cause the two gases to unite chemically. 
however, is so great as to cause the two gases to separate again. 


of the arc, 
It was found 


The heat 








later that if the distance between the carbons of the arc is increased and the arc 
drawn aside and attenuated by means of a magnet, the gases will not be separated 
after combination. This discovery was followed in several countries of Europe, 
notably Sweden, Norway, Italy, and others where there is good water power, by 
the establishment of great plants for the manufacture of commercial fertilizers 
from the air. It has doubtless occurred to many persons that this abstraction of 
nitrogen might ultimately render the air unfit for breathing. The worry on this 
account, however, may be dismissed when we learn that the air above each square 
mile of the earth’s surface contains nearly 24 million tons of nitrogen.—A mbition. 
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Editorial Notes and 
Announcements 








E. G. Eperve, Editor........ Columbus, Ohio 


All communications for insertion in the 
JouRNAL, or respecting advertising should be 
sent to the Editor. 

The Association does not accept responsi 
bility for the opinions of contributors. Of- 
fensive personalities must be avoided. 

Under the rules of the Post Office the 
JouRNAL can be regularly mailed only to 
bona-fide paid subscribers. Subscriptions 
and association dues should be sent to the 
Treasurer, H. M. Whelpley, 2342 Albion 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Requests for back numbers, and claims for 
missing numbers should be sent to the Edi- 
tor. 

Claims for missing numbers will not be 
allowed if sufficient notice has not been given 
of change of address, and in no case if re- 
ceived later than sixty days from the date 
of issue. 


<> 


REPRINTS. 


If the request is made at the time copy is 
submitted, authors will be furnished reprints 
by the Stoneman Press Co. at the following 
prices, provided the order is received before 
the type has been distributed: 


100 copies, 4 pages, no cover, $2.50, with 
cover, $4.50. 

200 copies, 4 pages, no cover, $3.00, with 
cover, $5.50. 

50 copies, 8 pages, no cover, $2.75, with 
cover, $4.50. 

100 copies, 8 pages, no cover, $3.50, with 
cover, $5.00. 

200 copies, 8 pages, no cover, $4.50, with 
cover, $6.50. 

50 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $4.00, 


with cover, $5.50. 
100 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $5.00, 
with cover, $6.50. 


200 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $6.50, 
with cover, $8.00. 


Orders for reprints may be sent either to 
the Editor, or to the Stoneman Press Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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rTHE FILLING OF AMPOULES. 


Herbert Skinner, in the Pharamceutical 


Journal and Pharmacist, describes his method 
for filling ampoules, which may be adopted in 
any pharmacy. 

boiled in distilled water 


of course using fresh water 


Phe ampoules are 
twice, each time. 
H« suggests that a supply of ampoules after 
the second boiling should 
be kept filled with distilled } 


water, ready for an emer- 
gency order. The ap- 
paratus for filling is con- 


structed as follows: No. 


1, an Erlenmeyer flask of 





125 mils is fitted with a 

rubber stopper, having 

two perforations; through one is inserted an 
ordinary glass canula, through the other is 
passed a piece of glass tubing to the bottom 
of the flask and projecting about one inch 
above the stopper. A piece of thick-walled 
rubber tubing is slipped over the end. At- 
tached to the canula is a single bulb bel- 
lows, of which the valve end has_ been 
blocked to prevent ingress of air. The 


whole is fixed on a retort stand over a spirit 


lamp. This serves for filling Ophthalmic am- 
poules. 

For the bottle style, replace the small 
piece of thick-walled rubber tubing by a 


piece about inches long, and in the 
end insert a piece of nickel tube, two inches 
long, with a bore about that of an ordinary 
needle. In filling, the ampoule 
mouth is over the nickel piece and 
pulled over, so that the rubber tubing forms 
a half circle; pressure is applied to the bulb; 
with the left hand 
release the 
This will clear the 
ampoule and_ enables 
without risk of fracture to the neck. 


seven 


exploring 
inserted 


withdraw the am- 
pressure with the 
mouth of the 
done 


then 
poule and 
right. 
sealing to be 


A second piece of apparatus is described 
for removing traces of water and consists 
of a bellows bulb = 
with the end blocked as 


before and a nickel piece 4 {7 


single 


fitted into the tube, which 
is attached horizontally to 4 
the upright of the retort 
the mouth of the ampoulk 
nickel 


exerted on the 


stand: is pushed 


tube and sufficient 


bellows to 


over the pressure 
blow out the 
water. 

After sealing, the ampoules should be ster- 
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ilized for half an hour at 80° C. Mr. Skin- 
ner states that for this purpose they use a 
wire basket which replaces the dish in the 
water-bath, a cover is placed over it to keep 
in the steam. Sterilization will soon show 
whether the ampoules have been properly 
sealed or not. 

Mr. Skinner concludes by saying that he 
has tried many methods, automatic and 
otherwise, but this system is preferred by 
him. 

<> 
WHAT IS A DRACHM? 

We are glad to publish the following com- 
ment by Mr. M. I. Wilbert on the editorial 
under above caption in the August issue. 

Our intention was not to do Dr. Alsberg 
an injustice, but simply followed the lines of 
the paper presented at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 
We were not aware that manufacturers had 
made use of a term, practically obsolete, in 
order to create an impression of greater 
weight. We still contend that it is an easy 
matter to do away with several of the values 
given to the term referred to. We maintain 
that it would be advantageous to have only 
one “dram” and that the value of it be sixty 
grains, to be designated as the English trans- 
lation of the Latin, drachma. 

We thank Mr. Wilbert for his communica- 
tion, which follows: 


“I had intended to call your attention be- 
fore to the editorial in the August number of 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, headed, “What is a Drachm?” 
As I read this editorial it is not quite fair 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. It 
would appear to intimate that the promulga- 
tion of the ruling that a dram is to be con- 
sidered as the sixteenth part of an avoirdu- 
pois ounce is an arbitrary decision on the 
part of Dr. Alsberg, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, whereas in fact it is nothing 
more than a recognition of existing law and 
the legality of practices that are admittedly 
designed to mislead. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
the weights and measures amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act specifies that the weight 
of an article must be given in avoirdupois 
pounds or fractions thereof, or in the metric 
system. Now it appears that many years ago, 
when the avoirdupois pound was recognized 
by law as the official standard, the recogni- 
tion involved all of the fractions of the 
pound then in use in England. The avoirdu- 
pois dram never even excited academic in- 
terest in this country until after the adop- 
tion of the weights and measures amendment 
to the Food and Drugs Act, when some 
clever or well-posted manufacturer discov- 
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ered that seven drams would look infinitely 
more impressive than one-half ounce. This 
practice was early adopted by several manu- 
facturers and when investigated by the 
Bureau of Chemistry it was found that the 
people using the word “dram” has ample 
authority at law for doing so and the ruling 
referred to was published primarily as a 
warning or as information that the practice of 
misleading purchasers by the use of the word 
“dram” was spreading rather rapidly. The 
only thing that pharmacists can do and 
should do is to differeniate between the 
Pharmacopeeial or apothecaries’ “drachm” 
and the avoirdupois “dram” so as to estab- 
lish the difference between them. Further 
than this you may be interested in the fact 
that this controversy over dram and drachm 
is developing an interest in the metric system 
and some manufacturers, at least, have 
adopted the metric system for stating the 
weight of materials contained in a given 
package. M. I. Wrisert.” 
_> 


COLOR VARIATION AND PRECIPITA- 
TION IN TINCTURE OF NUX 
VOMICA SOMETIMES DUE TO AM- 
MONIA. 


Thomas Latham has communicated the fol- 
lowing : 

F. W. Nitardy in July issue of the Journal 
of the A. Ph. A., mentions variation of color 
in tincture of nux vomica from a rich brown 
made with U. S. P. extract, to straw color 
when made by diluting fluidextract. 

The most recent powdered extract does not 
give a rich brown but a color nearly that 
which Mr. Nitardy takes exceptions to. Im- 
provement in vacuum apparatus has enabled 
manufacturers to produce a light gray ex- 
tract, whereas formerly it was a coffee brown 
The caramelization would naturally reduce the 
alkaloid content and be a financial loss, as it 
is necessary to bring the extract up to U. S. 
P. strychnine standard. Observing precipita- 
tion in a batch of tincture made with the 
newer extract, I conferred with the manu- 
facturer whose chemist suggested that it was 
due to the ammonia present in the air of the 
filtering room and that the addition of nitro- 
hydrochloric acid would re-dissolve the pre- 
cipitate. This accidental contamination doubt- 
less lead Kennedy (American Journal of 
Pharmacy) to conclude that ammonia was 
found in the tincture per se as he found 
strychnine in the precipitate. I have found 
1 to 500 of the acid sufficient to clear the 
tincture, when a slight precipitate is found 
upon standing two or three weeks. 
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DR. PAUL EHRLICH. 

The rank of Dr. 
disputed by 
pharmacy willingly accords him honor for 


Paul Ehrlich will be un- 


physicians and the laity, and 
establishing chemotherapy. 

The side chain theory offers an explanation 
of the chemical production of antitoxins, and 
hence the phenomena of immunity to disease. 

Ehrlich discovered the parasite “spirochaete 
pallida” while experimenting with dyestuff 
on the different tissues of the body and after 
many failures, indicated by the number given 
to Salvarsan, found the specific which, even 
without his many other discoveries, entitles 
him to highest distinction. 

Dr. Ehrlich died August 20 at the age of 


sixty; as we count time, a comparatively short 


life, but in achievement and usefulness his 
months had the value of years. E. G. E. 
KS 
DR. CHARLES J. FINLAY. 


honors the memory of Dr. 
Charles J. Finlay, and the United States and 
the world have protited, in conservation of 


Pharmacy 


life and time, by values that cannot be esti- 
mated. Others of course contributed by sac- 
rifice and application to the potential discov- 
ery of the transmission of yellow fever, but 
theory 


the demonstration of Dr. Findlay’s 


vanquished the “terror of the tropics” and 
connected the “great oceans.” 
Dr. Finlay, aged 81, accompanied Dr. Ehr- 


lich, August 20, to the place of rest, from 
where we hope they may observe the results 
of their labors and fortunate discoveries and 
be gratified by the world’s beneficial applica- 
tion of them. E. G. E. 








Nerrology 

















JOHN ROEMER. 
John Roemer, President of the New York 
\merican Pharmaceutical As- 
born in New York in 
and died in the White Plains Hospital, 
White Plains, N. Y., on August 20, 1915, fol- 
lowing an operation for gall-stones. 


Branch of the 


sociation, was 1873 


Mr. Roemer received his early education in 


the public schools of New York and was 
graduated from the New York College of 
After 


Pharmacy on reaching his majority. 
C 


taking a post graduate course in Columbia 
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University, he engaged in the practice of 
pharmacy in New York for six years. He 
then removed to White Plains where he soon 
established an enviable reputation for the ex- 
cellence of his prescription work 

The nostrum had no place on his shelves. 


It was largely through his activity, and that 


of his friend, John McCullough, of White 
Plains, that the Westchester County Phar- 
maceutical Association became one of the 


strongest of local organizations. Mr. Roemer 


was elected president of this organization 


and was thereafter re-elected for three terms. 
He became particularly interested in propa- 
ganda work for ethical pharmacy, and was 
made Chairman of the Propaganda Commit- 
tee of the New York State 
\ssociation, serving as such until o1 


ago. 


Pharmaceutical 


year 


He became a member of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association in 1910, and in 
1914 he was elected to the presidency of the 


New York 


maceutical 


Branch of the American Phar- 


\ssociation. He became widely 


known as a staunch advocate of ethical phar- 


macy, and there was scarcely any line of 


pharmaceutical activity with which he has not 


been identified during the past score of years. 


It is stated of him that “Many of the theories 
and policies which Mr. Roemer advocated 
several years ago have since been followed 


with incalculable benefit to the profession at 
large. Of poetic mien and a constant theor- 
izer, he had his practical side, and most of his 
suggestions and recommendations for the 
good of pharmacy had a sound foundation on 
common sense and practicability.” 

Mr. 
was prominent in the politics of his city and 
He was a member of the Board of 
Water Commissioners of White Plains. He 


was a charter member of White Plains Coun- 


Roemer had strong civic pride. He 
county. 
cil, Royal Arcanum, and an active member of 


Men's Asso- 


He was also a mem- 


and Professional 
ciation of White Plains. 
ber of the Faculty of the Jersey Cit 
Although 
office in the national pharmaceutical organi- 


the Business 


y College 
of Pharmacy. never elected to 


zation he served on a number of committees. 

Among his contributions to the literature 
of pharmacy which he furnished in recent 
years may be mentioned a paper which was 
published in the August (1915) issue of the 
“Journal of the 
Association” entitled 


Pharmaceutical 
Phe- 


American 


“The Science of 
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read before the New York Branch. 


nomena,” 
In this article, he advanced a new theory of 


pharmacodynamics, which related to the sci- 
ence of phenomena, as applied to drugs, bas- 
ing the action of such on the energy within 
the atoms and molecules, which through the 
electro-motive forces of the body in reaction, 
is transformed into kinetic energy, resulting 
in the phenomena of drug action. 

Among his other recent contributions were: 
*Non-Official Medicaments” (Journal A. Ph. 
A., 1914, 259), “Pharmacy of Oxy-choles- 
terin” (Jour. A. Ph. A., 1913, 9), and “Uni- 
formity in Drug Standards and Uniform Re- 
quirements in Dispensing” (Jour. A. Ph. A., 
1613, The Journal is in receipt from 
him of a paper on “Solutions” written only 
one week before his death, which is pub- 


625). 


lished in this issue. 
The funeral services of Mr. Roemer were 
held at his late residence on August 22, 1915. 
He is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Eve Haffner and two daughters, Gertrude 
and Maxine. ¥. ww. 2. 


<> 
JAMES O'HARE. 


Dr. James O'Hare, whose death occurred 
recently, was one of the leading pharmacists 
of Rhode Island. He born in Provi- 
dence and received his schooling in that city. 


Was 


His apprenticeship was served with H. I. 
Leith and he entered business as a proprietor 
at the junction of Benefit and North Main 
Streets. A few years ago he added another 
store, also on North Main Street, and his 
ability as a business man was well displayed 
in the success of these stores. 

Dr. O'Hare Rhode 
Pharmaceutical Association, of which 
1892, of the 


was a member of the 
Island 
and 


Association, the 


he was President, in 1891 
American Pharmaceutical 
N. A. R. D., the New England Branch of the 
\merican Pharmaceutical Association, and 
of the Rhode Island State Board of Health. 
He was the organizer of the Buying Club, 
known as the Wholesale Drug 
In all these organizations he was 


Providence 
Company. 
an active and progressive member, occupying 
positions of trust and responsibility. 

There has been no pharmaceutical legisla- 
enacted in the last 
Island without Dr. 
participation. 


tion twenty years in 
O’Hare’s 
He possessed, to use a collo- 


for legislation in any way 


Rhode active 


quialism, “a nose” 


adverse to pharmaceutical interests, and 
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many bills, through his efforts, have either 
died in committee or been greatly modified 
before passage. 

author of the Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Food and 
Drug Law, which at the time of its passage 
was pronounced the best in the country, and 
of the Educational Requirement Act. The 
latter was the first of its kind in the country, 
and requires a college of pharmacy educa- 
tion of 


He was the 


Poison Law, the 


all who contemplate having a drug 
their 
active worker in securing the charter for the 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, and in 


business of own. He was the most 


the work attending its establishment and 


maintenance up to the present time. He was 
its president, and the teaching force and stu- 
dent bi dy alike keenly feel his loss. 

In recognition of his professional ability, 
the Board of Trustees of the College in 1912 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Pharmacy. 

The review of his work as a business man, 
or as a professional man, reveals always the 
scientific man, and in this State he stood in 
the forefront of his calling. 

7, wv. & 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
1915-1916. 


The officers of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association for the ensuing year are: 
President, W. C. Alpers, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Vice-Presidents, C. H. La Wall, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. A. Ruddiman, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Linwood A. Brown, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; members of the Council, Caswell 
A. Mayo, of New York; F. M. Apple, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and H. V. Arny, of New 
York. 

The officers of the Council are: 
President, F. C. Godbold, of New 
La.; General Secretary, W. B. Day, of Chi- 
cago, Ills.; Editor, E. G. Eberle, of Dallas, 
Texas; Treasurer, H. M. Whelpley, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Reporter on the Progress of 
Pharmacy, J. A. Koch, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

House of Chairman, H. P 
Hynson, of Md. ; 


Honorary 
Orleans, 


Delegates : 


Jaltimore, Vice-chairmen, 
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I’, W. Nitardy, of Denver, Colo., Dr. O. F. 
Claus, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hiostmann, of New York. 

The various sections elected the following 


Secretary, Jeannot 


officers: Commercial Interests—Chairman, 
R. S. Lehmann, of New York; Associates, 
E. H. Thiesing, of Cincinnati, Ohio; W. H. 
Cousins, of Dallas, Texas, and G. H. P. Lich- 
thardt, of Sacramento, Cal.; Secretary, J. C. 
McGee, of Jackson, Miss. 

Scientific—Chairman, W. L. 
Detroit; Vice-chairman, L. A. Brown, of 
Lexington, Ky., and J. L. Turner, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Secretary, E. L. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Education and Legislation—Chairman, F. 
H. Freericks, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Associates, 


Scoville, of 


Newcomb, of 


Louis Emanuel, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss 
Zada Cooper, Iowa City, and C. H. Packard, 
of Boston, Mass.; Secretary, R. A. Kuever. 


of Iowa City, Iowa. 

Practical Pharmacy and _ Dispensing— 
Chairman, Joseph Weinstein, of New York; 
Secretary, Lee Secheverell, of Denver, Colo.; 
Associate, Franz Berg, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Historical Pharmacy—Chairman, Charles 
Holzhauer, of Newark, N. J.; Secretary, G. 
G. Marshall, of Cleveland, Ohio; Historian, 
E. G. Eberle, of Dallas, Texas. 

Woman's 
Timmons, 
President, Mrs. F. 
La.; Vice-president, 


Section—President, Mrs. G. D. 
of Valparaiso, Ind.; Honorary 
C. Godbold, of New Or- 
Mrs. W. B. 


leans, 
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Philips, of Fruitvale, Cal.; Mrs. E. A. Ruddi- 
man, of Nashville, Tenn., and Miss Jean Gor- 
don, of Chicago, Ills.; Secretary, Miss Anna 
G. Bagley, of Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. B. Day, of Chicago, IIls.; Historian, 
Miss Bertha Ott, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mem- 
ber of Executive Committee, Miss Clarissa 
M. Roehr, of San Francisco, Cal. 

The nominees for the several elective offices 
follow and these names are to be submitted 
for vote by mail: 

For President—F. J. Wulling, of 
apolis, Minn.; C. H. La Wall, of 
and C. H. Packard, of 


Minne- 
Philadel- 
pina, Pa., Boston, 
Mass. 

For First Vice-president -L. A. Seltzer, of 
Detroit, Mich.; A. B. Huested, of Albany, 
N. Y., and C. W. Johnson, of Seattle, Wash. 

For Second Vice-president, Charles Geit- 
ner, of St. Louis, Mo.; L. E. 
wma G. Hi. P. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Sayre, of Law- 


rence, Kans,, Lichthardt, of 


For Third Vice-president, F. T. Green, of 
San Francisco, Cal., R. A. Lyman, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Philip Asher, of New Or- 
leans, La. 

For Members of the Council, W. C. Alpers, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, J. H. Beal, of Urbana, 
Ills., W. C. Anderson, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Jose M. Diaz, of Havana, Cuba; W. H. 
Cousins, of Dallas, Texas; J. H. Dawson, of 
San Francisco, Cal.; F. C. Godbold, of New 
Orleans, La.: H. B. Mason, of Detroit, Mich., 
and W. G. Bolenbaugh, of Richmond, Va. 


<> 
THOSE WHO REGISTERED AT THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Burton, J. C. 
Burton, J. C., 
Bushby, D. C. 
Bushby, 
Caspari, C. E 


Alpers, Wm. C. 

Alpers, Wm. C., Mrs. 
Anderson, Wm. C. 
Anderson, Wm. C., Mrs. 
Arledge, I. Curtis 

Arny, H. V. 

\sher, Philip 

Asher, Philip, Mrs. 
Asher, Julia, Miss 
\sher, Goldie, Miss 
Bailhoche, A. L. 

Beal, J. H. 

Senkma, Wm. 

Birch, May E., Miss 
Birch, Doris 

Jost, W. D. 
Bolenbaugh, Albert 
Bohmanson, Robt. H. 
Bohmanson, Robt. H., Mrs. 
Bohmanson, E., Miss 
3ohmanson, Greta, Miss 
Brinker, J. H. 

Buckner, J. C. 


Chism, J. S. 


Culley, John 


Day. Elsie 


Dilley, O. C. 


Mrs. 
Mary 


Chidester, G. 'D. 
Chidester, Edith, Mrs. 


Christensen, H. C. 
Claus, Otto F. 
Cooper, Zada M., Miss 
Corcoin, C. H. 

Cote, B. Olive, Miss 
Cousins, W. H. 


Culley, John, Mrs. 
Cushman, H. T. 
Day, William B. 
Day, W. B., Mrs. 


Diekman, Geo. C. 
Diekman, Clara C. 


Dilley, O. C., Mrs. 
Doerr, Louis 

Dohme, A. R. L. 
Dohme, A. R. L., Mrs 
Dohme, Dorothy, Miss 
Dohme, Aselyne, Miss 
Doyle, R. A. 

Dyne, Bb. G. 

Dyne B. G., Mrs. 
Dyne, Maurine, Miss 
Eaton, Elzar O. 
Eberle, E. G. 

Eggers, E. G., Mrs. 
Eichols, W. H. 
Emmanuel, Louis 
Emmanuel, Louis, Mrs. 
Envelhardt, H. 
England, J. W. 
Faulkner, Ellis E. 
Faulkner, Ellis E. 
Faulkner, E. E., Mrs. 
Felt,-C., Mrs. 

Felt, C., Miss 
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Felt, E. L., Mrs. 

Felt, C. E., Miss 
Gaessler, W. G. 
Gayle, J. W. 

Gietner, Chas. 

Gietner, Chas., Mrs. 
Godding, John G. 
Godding, John G., Mrs. 
Green, Frank T. 

Gros, L. A., Mrs. 

Gros, Lillian, Miss 
Guest, W. H. 

Guest, W. H., Mrs. 
Halting, F. B. 

Hamner, Z. P. 
Hansen, Niels P. 
Haymaker, F. B., Mrs. 
Haymaker, F. B. 
Hoffman, Edw. 
Holzhauer, Charles 
Holzhauer, Charles, Mrs. 
Houghtelin, A. E., Mrs. 
Howard, Fletcher, Mrs. 
Huested, Alfred B. 
Hynson, H. P. 
Johnson, C. W. 

Kirk, H. S. 

Koch, Julius A. 
Lackenbach, Fred I 
-aPierre, Elie H. 
vaPierre, Elie H., Mrs. 
arson, Martin 

auer, E. H. 

aughlin, Mrs. B. 
Lehmann, Robert S. 
Lengfelt, J. L. 
Lichthardt, G. H. P. 


Lichthardt, G. H. P., Mrs. 


Lindvall, Gus 
Lindvall, Gus, Mrs. 
Lindsley, Geo. H., Jr. 
Linton, A. W. 
Linton, A. W., Mrs. 
Lloyd, John Uri 
Lone, J. H 

Low, Margery, Mrs. 


Soricties 


Lyman, R. A. 
Lyman, R. A., Mrs. 
Mahnke, Ruth, Miss 
Miller, T. A. 
Morgan, Chas. L. 
Morgan, Chas. L., Mrs. 
Munson, J. G. 
McCartney, Frank L. 
McDonnell, H. L. 
McDonnell, S. A., Mrs. 
McDonnell, A. B., Miss 
McGee, J. C. 

McKee, E. S. 
McKellips, C. M. 
McNair, J. J., Mrs. 
Namakura, M. S. 
Nelson, H., Mrs. 
Nelson, Ethel E., Miss 
Newcomb, E. L. 
Nitardy, F. W. 
Norton, C. A. 
Norton, C. A., Mrs. 
Nyswander, Ed., Mrs. 
Oclen, Chas. 

Oclen, Chas., Mrs. 
Ostrofsky, Frank J. 
Ostrofsky, Edna 
Packard, C. H. 
Pease, A. V., Mrs. 
Peterson, Hugo C. 
Philip, W., Bruce 
Philip, Fayetta H. 
Remington, J. P. 
Rhoades, Helen, Miss 
Rhoades, Mabel, Miss 
Robetshek, J. H. 
Robetshek, J. H., Mrs. 
Roehr, Clarissa, Miss 
Rogers, Edward 
Root, Wilfred F. 
Rudd, W. F. 

Runvon, E. M. 
Runyon, E. M., Mrs. 
Rusby, H. H. 


Rusby, Marguerite, Miss 


Sanford, R. F. 
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Scherlir.z, G. 

Scerling, G., Mrs. 
Scherling, Gertrude, Miss 
Schmidt, Val 

Schnehle, C., Jr. 
Schneider, Albert 
Scott. S. M., Jr. 
Scoville, Wilbur L. 
Scoville, Wilbur L., Mrs. 
Secheverell, H. B. 
Shier, John 
Simonsmith, Haydie M. 
Smith, Geo. C. 

Snow, Clyde M. 

Snow, C. M., Mrs. 
Speer, Wm. O. 

Staples, Z. I., Mrs. 
Teeters, Wilber J. 
Terrill, W. E. 
Thiesing, E. H. 
Thurston, Azor 
Thurston, Azor, Mrs. 
Thurston, Newman 
Thurston, Emory W. 
Thurston, Fmory W., Mrs. 
Troxler R. F. 

Turner, Tos. L. 
Vordick, A. H. 
Vordick, A. H., Mrs. 
Walker, Alfred 
Wedekind, Mary, Mrs. 
Wedekind, Estelle, Miss 
Weinstein, Joseph 
Wells, Willard 
Winslow, Josephine Barbat 
Whelpley, H. M. 
Whelplev, H. M., Mrs. 
White, Richard E. 
White, R. E., Mrs. 
Widing, J. G., Mrs. 
Widrif, M. H., Mrs. 
Williams, Seward W. 
Wilson, A. C. 

Wulling, Frederick J. 
Zieffle, Adolph 

Zieffle, Adolrh Mrs. 


September 27—Ten a. m., first 
business session; 2 p. m., second business ses- 
sion; 2 p. m., 


two-hour auto ride for ladies 





PROGRAM OF THE _ FORTY-FIRST 
CONVENTION OF THE N. W. D. A. 


At Los Angeles, Wednesday, September 22. 
Members arrive at the headquarters in the 
Hotel Alexandria. 

Thursday, September 23—Garden party 
tendered to the members by L. N. Brunswig, 
at his home, from 4 to 6 p. m. 

Sunday, September 26—Members depart 
for Santa Barbara. Arrive at Santa Bar- 
bara at noon, Sunday, September 26. 


to the Old Mission and mountain drive to 
Montecito Valley; 9 p. m., president’s recep- 
tion and ball. 


Tuesday, September 28—Ten a. m., third 
business session; 2 p. m., fourth business 
session; 2 p. m., auto ride for ladies to Old 
Mission Hope Ranch; tea at Potter Country 
Club; 8:30 p. m., informal meeting of whole- 
sale druggists; 8:30 p. m., informal dance. 


Wednesday, September 29—Ten a. m., fifth 
session; 2 p. m., informal meeting of whole- 
sale druggists; 2 p. m., auto ride to Hope 


Ranch, Country Club, Cliff Drive, Mission, 
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Mountain Drive and Montecito Valley; 8:30 
p. m., informal dance. 

Thursday, September 30—Ten a. m., sixth 
session; 12 m., auto ride 
Hope Ranch Park, participated in by entire 
informal 


and barbecue at 


attendance; 4 p. m., meeting of 
wholesale druggists; 7:30 p. m., banquet. 

Friday, October 1—Depart for San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Committee on Arrangements and En- 
tertainment, of which C. F. Michaels, Vice- 
president of the Langley & Michaels Com- 
pany, of San 
nounces that all indications point to a large 


<> 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Francisco, is chairman, an- 


attendance. 


CHEM- 


It is expected that President Wilson will 
be present at the opening exercises of the 
National Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
September 20. This will 
epoch in the history of American chemical 


event mark an 
Elaborate exhibits, showing proc- 
apparatus in actual work, 
Part of the program for the 


industries. 
esses and have 
been provided. 
week, following the opening day, are as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday, September 21—Paper by R. S. 
Frinck, President Frinck Pyrometer Com- 
pany, on “The Relation of Chemistry and 
Mechanical Manipulation to the Evolution of 
the Glass Industry.” 

Wednesday, September 22—‘Foreign Mar- 
kets for American Chemicals,” by Thomas 
H. Norton, of United States Department of 
Commerce. “Accident Prevention in the 
Chemical Industries,” by F. W. Keough, 
President of National Association of Manu- 
facturers. “Transportation and Shipping 
Facilities with Foreign Countries,” by Weld- 
President American Exporters’ 
Association. “The Aniline Dye Situation,” 
by I. F. Stone, President National Aniline 
and Chemical Company. 

Thursday, September 23—“Potash,” by H. 
A. Huston, of German Kali Works. 

Friday, September 24.—‘‘American Contri- 
by &. FP. 
“Chemical 


ing Ring, 


butions to Industrial Chemistry,” 
Sadtler, of S. P. Sadtler & Sons. 
Industry,” by L. H. Baekeland. 

A motion picture program has been ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics at Washington. Many of the exhib- 
itors will also have speakers in the audi- 
torium, lecture and display by 


who will 
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motion and slide pictures the work of their 
respective companies. This lecture and pic- 
ture program will be announced from day to 
day on the exposition bulletin boards. 

Under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, some eight 
bureaus in the Department of Commerce, In- 
and Agriculture are arranging 


noteworthy and instructive exhibits, each of 


terior now 


which will be typical and demonstrative of 
the work of that bureau. 


<> 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 

The National Association of Retail Drug- 

gists convened in Minneapolis during the 

week of August 30. The attendance was 


good and the meeting successful. 

Before the 
Samuel C. Henry, a 
Patrick Henry, was pre- 


annual session President 


lineal descendant of 





sented with a_ gavel 
carved from the wood of 
a tree on the Henry 
lands in Virginia. 

In his 
Henry 
formity in 


amendment of 


Mr. 
uni- 


address 
advocated 
state laws, 
advised 
the patent laws and sug- 
gested a few changes in 
the Harrison law. 

















The Chicago Retail 

D) ists ASS “1 i 
Druggist \ ociation M. A. STOUT. 
through representative Bluffton, Ind., 


resident 
John J. Boehm, present- *, mn RD. 


ed resolutions requesting 
Congress to place the war tax where it be- 
longs, on manufacturers of war material. 
That 
drugs and chemicals sent out of the country. 
Chairman Charles H. Huhn in a report 
suggested that stamp taxation should be so 
that the would pay the 


export duties should be imposed on 


applied consumer 
tax. 

The legislative committee report 
the Harrison law, but recommended 
application to proprietary 
over-taxing of 


praised 
minor 
changes in its 
medicines; condemned the 
druggists and the practice of 
health in usurping powers which the law did 
not intend for them; urged reform of patent 


boards of 


laws and upheld uniform price measures. 
It was proposed that the sale of alcoholic 
liquors should come under the Harrison law 
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and be controlled by somewhat similar regu- 
The favored the re- 
introduction of whiskey and brandy in the 


lations. Association 
Pharmacopeeia, desiring that these be only 
sold or dispensed by pharmacists as drugs. 
Dispensing by physicians criticized ; 
drug culture, so far 


was 
as practical, encour- 
aged. 

Congressman George R. Smith advocated 
the passage of the Stevens price mainte- 
nance bill but stated that before 
measure can be passed, the public must be 
educated to understand the benefits of such 
regulation. J. Leyden White opposed the 
maintenance of a lobby in Washington, con- 
tending that this invited hurtful criticism 
from opponents of the bill. 


such a 


OFFICERS FOR 1915-1916. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 


are: President, M. A. Stout, Bluffton, Ind. ; 
First Vice-president, Sol, Eckstein, Mil- 
waukee; Second Vice-president, W. H. 


Cousins, Dallas; Third Vice-president, L. T. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Secretary, 
Potts, Chicago; Grant 
Detroit ; 


Dunning, 
Treasurer, 
members 


Thomas 
chosen for a 
three-year term on the Executive Commit- 
tee: Charles H. Huhn, Minneapolis, and 
Charles Harding, of Cincinnati. 


Stevens, 


THE WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION N, A. R. D. 

The Organization of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
elected Mrs. F. E. McBride, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, President; Mrs. Nellie F. Lee, of Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary; Mrs. John G. Otis, of 
Cincinnati, Mrs. J. F. Water- 
3oston, to preside over the Execu- 


Women’s 


Treasurer ; 
house, of 
tive Committee. 

The meeting place for next year’s conven- 
tion is left with the Executive Committee. 


<> 


A man went into a druggist’s shop and 
asked for something to cure a headache. The 
druggist held a bottle of hartshorn to his nose 
and he was nearly overpowered by its pun- 
gency, 

As soon as he recovered he began to rail at 
the druggist and threatened to punch his 
head. 

“But didn't it ease your headache?” asked 
the apothecary. 


“Ease my headache!” gasped the man. “I 


haven't got any headache. It’s my wife that’s 


got the headache.”"—London Times. 
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Council Business 





COUNCIL MEMBERS— 


Alpers, Wm. C., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


1915-1916. 


14th St. and Central Ave., 


Apple, Franklin M., 31st and Berks Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arny, H. V., 
N.. ¥. 


115 W. 68th St., New York, 


Beringer, George M., 5th and Federal Sts., 
Camden, N. J. 

Brown, Linwood A., 425 Transylvania 
Park, Lexington, Ky. 

Caspari, Charles, Jr., University of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Md. 


Caspari, Charles E., 2108 Locust St., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Claus, Otto F., 3513 Herbert St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Day, William B., 74 E. 
Ill. 


Eberle, Eugene G., P. O. 


12th St., Chicago, 


30x 1539, Dallas, 
Texas. 

England, Joseph W., 415 N. 33rd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fennel, C. T. P., 


cinnati, Ohio. 


614 W. Court St., Cin- 
Frank H., 1215 Mercantile 
Library Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Godding, J. G., 
Mass. 

Godbold, F. C., 
Orleans, La. 

Hall, W. A., 200 
Mich. 

Hensel, Samuel T., 351 
Denver, Col. 

Hilton, S. L., 1033 22nd St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Freericks, 
278 Dartmouth St., Boston, 
5601 Rosemary Place, New 
Detroit, 


Griswold, St., 


Mercantile Bldg., 


Holzhauer, Charles, 53 Spruce St., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Hopp, Lewis C., 1104 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hynson, H. P., 423 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Koch, J. A., Pittsburgh College of Phar- 


mancy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Kauffman, George B., Front and Chestnut 
Sts., Columbus, Ohio. 

LaPierre, E. H., 80 River St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

LaWall, Charles H., 39 S. 10th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lehman, 
York, N. ¥. 

Mayo, Caswell 
York, N. Y. 

McFElhenie, Thos. D., 259 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rogers, Charles H., West Va. University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Ruddiman, E. A., 1916 Adilicia St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Schneider, Alfred, 723 
Francisco, Cal. 

Scoville, Wilbur L., 81 
Detroit, Mich. 

Snow, Clyde M., 74 E. 
Ill. 

Stewart, Francis E., 11 W. Phil.-Ellena St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weinstein, Joseph, 
New York, N. Y. 

Whelpley, Henry M., 2342 Albion Place, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wilkerson, J. A., 
Louis, Mo. 


Robert S., 375 3rd Ave., New 
A., 66 W. Broadway, New 


Ryerson St., 


Pacific Bldg., San 
Melbourne Ave., 
12th St., Chicago, 


1771 Madison Ave., 


2036 Russell St., St 


White, William R., 311 Grace St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Wilbert, M. I., 1621 25th St. N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Wulling, F. J., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Changes of Address 





All changes of address of members should 
be sent to the General Secretary promptly. y 


The Association will not be responsible for 
non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the Journat unless notice of 
change of address is received before ship- ' 
ment or mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should | 
be given, thus: 
Henry MILton, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Titles or degrees to be used in publications 
or in the official records should be given, and 
names should be plainly written, or type- 
written. 

<> 





ECHOLS, G. 3, 
From 308 W. Main St., Richmond Va. 
To residence unknown. 

TANNEY, L., 
From Ft. Wm. McKinley, P. I. 
To residence unknown. 

McEwen, IRVING, 
From 511 S. 35th St., Omaha, Neb. 
To 509 S. 35th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Brown, A. E., 
From Ft. McDowell, Cal. 
To Ft. Caswell, N. C. 


Leavitt, A. J., 
From 590 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
To 900 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Evisspurc, Louts A., 


From 5035 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
To 2157 W. North Ave. 





FOREIGN FORMULARIES. 


Owing to the numerous inquiries where the foreign formularies mentioned in the article, 
in the August number of The Journal, can be ob- 
tained, Prof. Otto Raubenheimer asks us to state that book dealers in general can supply 
As they have to be imported he recommends G. E. 
25th St., New York City, a firm which makes a specialty of importing books. 


” 


“Substitute Formulas for Specialties, 


same. 


STECHERT & CO., 151-155 W. 
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